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SIMPLON.—In the midst of clouds, and rain, and cold, on 
the top of the Alps; a good fire my only consolation. 
Here I am, out of the region of sunshine and pleasure, 
transported once more to all the morale and all the physique 
of a cold climate, and the dull duties of common existence. 
Heavens! what a contrast! I passed a winged fortnight 
at Milan. To go over it day by day, I cannot—to pass it 
by in silence, impossible, Arrived at Milan, Monday night, 
the 15th, about nine o'clock. The Princess of Wales knew 
I was to arrive, and sent for me to the Opera, whither she 
was gone, without any English attendants whatever. I 
was too much concerned for her not to obey her summons, 
and therefore drove to the Gran Teatro Della Scala. I 
arrived as the performance ended, and had only time to 
make my bow as the Marquis de Ghisilieri was handing 
Her Royal Highness into her carriage. With her unvary- 
ing kindness to me, she had the complaisance to return 
into the theatre, that I might have a coup dail of it in all 
its glory. It was the finest building of the kind I ever 
saw ; and being lit up for the Archduke of Austria, it had 
an imposing effect. Still, the illumination was partial ; 
IL—t ' 
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or though the lustres on the outside of the boxes were lit 
up on that occasion, the back parts of them were in shade. 

I was sorry to observe that the Princess had no lady 
in attendance upon her; but the Marquis Ghisilieri, who 
is a man of high rank and charming manners, was all re- 
spect and attention toher. Some persons made a bad joke, 
and said his being at the head of the police was an addi- 
tional circumstance in favour of his being an attaché to Her 
Royal Highness’s court. 


EXTRACT OF A LETTER FROM MILAN. 


“The Archduke is here receiving the oaths of homage, 
and all Milan is in a state of festivity and confusion ; balls, 
masquerades, etc. etc. The Princess is received in great 
state, and applauded wherever she appears. The first night 
of my arrival, Her Royal Highness went to the theatre; 
the second, to a great court ball, which was certainly the 
most magnificent féte I ever beheld. The vastness and 
solid splendour of the apartments reminded me of the enter- 
tainments described in the Arabian Nights. The Grand 
Duke met the Princess at the door of the saloon, and walked 
round the endless suite of rooms with Her Royal Highness, 
followed by their respective attendants. Some gentlemen as 
well as ladies are appointed to form part of her cortége wher- 
ever she goes; and there is a proper court etiquette observed 
towards her, which must be gratifying to her, or ought to be. 

“ Yesterday afternoon there were games in the amphi- 
theatre built by Bonaparte. The immensity and beauty 
of the building are very striking. It can contain, it is said, 
thirty-five thousand persons, and in its arena are performed 
various games, after the manner of the ancients—chariot 
races, foot races, etc. In two hours’ time it can be filled 
five feet deep with water, for Naumachian games; but on 
this occasion chariots, men, and horses were the amuse- 
ments of the hour. The spectators sat in the amphitheatre, 
with umbrellas only to shade them from the sun; but the 
Grand Duke and the Princess sat on two state chairs, under 
& magnificent pavilion, supported by pillars of the Corinthian 
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order (stolen, by the bye, from some church), and the 

Maréchal Bellegarde, and all the Austrian court, attending 
upon the royalties. The Duchess of Visconti and some other 
lady waited upon the Princess of Wales. Every person 
in this vast assemblage was dressed in the most splendid 
array. Flowers, feathers, diamonds, glittered and waved 
around. Twenty-five thousand persons and upwards were 
said to be present. Certainly every part of the vast build- 
ing was filled with spectators, and yet you might have 
heard a pin fall. The graceful outline of the oval struc- 
ture, as wide, but not nearly so high, as the amphitheatres 
of the ancients—the Alps rising in yet more glorious 
amphitheatre than any formed by mortal hand, in the back- 
ground—completed this extraordinary and indescribable 


féte.”” 


LETTER FROM KEPPEL CRAVEN. 


“TI cannot let ——’s letter depart without adding a 
few words to you; not to apologise for not answering your 
two last, which I received some time ago, but to give you 
some account of your friends in this part of the world, who 
are not few in number; as, besides our two selves, there 
are E. F. Knutson, Lady Westmoreland, Irvine, etc., and I 
daresay many others. I wish you were of the party, as, 
in point of English, we are much better provided for than 
during the winter; and in every other respect this place is 
to me perfection, and I don’t know how I shall ever tear 
myself from it. I expect, however,so to do by a summons 
from my mother, unless she comes to Italy, which her last 
letter indicated a wish to do; but I have been somewhat 
uneasy about her, as she was at Marseilles, which, in con- 
sequence of the Duc D’Angouléme’s presence, held out the 
longest in favour of the Bourbons. 

“The English that are here are very uncertain what 
steps to take; and I fancy many would have taken flight 
some time since, had not the fear of banditti been stronger 
than any other ; and indeed poor Irvine will, I hope, write 
you an account of his adventure with them, which will 
interest you much, but which must have been as unpleasant 

. 
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a piece of romance as ever befell a poor traveller. But you 
will be happy to hear that the said banditti wore green 
velvet jackets, with a power of gold buttons—and white 
hats looped up with ribbons innumerable. 

“ Elizabeth, who sends her kind regards to you, is going 
to set off for Paris with a certain Countess Waleska, of 
whom Her Royal Highness will give you an account; and 
with her I consider her quite safe. From France she will 
probably go to England, 

“Gell and I have the most comfortable and, we think, 
the prettiest apartment in the whole town, which is the 
admiration of all our countrymen. We give them tea 
every evening, at any hour from eight till eleven—as, if 
we are not at home, the teapot is; and we generally have 
very good company, headed by Ward, who is in a kind of 
honey mood, which renders him an universal and, I must 
add, unexpected favourite. 

“The beauty of the country just now is not to be 
described by pen; but I hope peace will enable you to 
judge of it next year, for I never mean to leave it again, 
except perhaps for a short time, if I am able, etc. etc, 

“ Yours most sincerely and affectionately, 
“K. C” 


* Holland House, Dec. 8th. 

“ My Dear —-—--—When we have once determined on 
taking an important step, we are glad of the suffrage even 
of an insignificant person in favour of it; and though I 
am afraid that you have known me too long and too well 
to have much confidence in my judgment, on the other 
hand, you must by this time be too thoroughly persuaded 
of the warm and sincere interest which I take in your 
welfare, to doubt that if I rejoice at your having taken 
any particular step, it can only be from my believing that. 
it is likely to contribute to your benefit and pleasure, I 
therefore take the liberty of telling you that I am very 
glad of your accepting —-~. I have lately seen a good 
deal of your future mistress, and am persuaded of her pog- 
sessing many estimable qualities. She is extremely good~ 
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humoured and obliging, and seems very much attached to 
the persons in whose favour she conceives a prépossession. 
She is by no means exigeante; at the same time, no little 
attention is lost upon her. She seems grateful for the 
slightest indication of good-will towards her (probably, 
poor soul! the ill-treatment which she has at times re- 
ceived since her arrival in this country has made such 
doubly acceptable to her), and she is generous—indeed I 
may say profuse—in her manner of returning it. She 
reads a great deal, and buys all new books; is very fond 
of music and the play; has boxes at the Opera and both 
the theatres, which Her Royal Highness attends frequently. 
She has concerts often at the palace, with the best per- 
formers ; is fond of having persons of distinction at her 
table, either for rank or for political and literary merits ; 
and I need not tell you, that her ladies are all most agree- 
able persons. Lady Glenbervie and Lady C. Lindsay! are 
pétillantes d’esprit, and Lady ——— will please you infinitely. 
. . . [know you well enough to assert, upon my own 
authority, that the above is exactly the sort of society 
which you would have chosen for yourself. The géne of 
a court attendance will be less felt by you than by almost 
anybody else; as I know few people who have been more 
in the habit of sacrificing their own inclinations to those 
of the persons with whom they were living; and the Prin- 
cess, by her manner of speaking of you, seems prepared to 
like everything you say and do. To be sure, I have en- 
deavoured to clear wp her ideas on this subject, but I cannot 
say with much success; she seems most obstinately pre- 
judiced in your favour. Into the bargain, I confess it will 
give me great pleasure to see you placed in your proper 


1 Concerning these two ladies there never was 4 dissehtient voice. 
Gay, brilliant, witty, well-informed, kindly in all their thoughts, words, 
and actions, they were the sunshine of every circle in which they ap- 
peared. Their wit, sparkle as it might, was always a lambent flame 
which never harmed a living creature. With every power of mind which 
could make them feared, they never inspired any sentiment but that of 
affectionate admiration. They form a rare instance in life, of having been 
universally liked, and yet never having excited envy or any malignant 
sentiment. 
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sphere, and occupying a situation in which you cannot fail 
to appear to so much advantage, Her Royal Highness has 
for some time past been so kind to me, that gratitude for 
her attentions must necessarily render me a partial judge ; 
but even making all possible allowance, I cannot help 
flattering myself that you will have reason to be satisfied 
with your new situation. 

“There is no news of any kind. Mr. R. Walpole has 
been tapped for the dropsy, and is considered as being in 
@ very dangerous state. 

“iver yours, 
“M., G. Lewis.” 


LETTER FROM HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCESS OF 
WALES TO ——. 


“ Dear ——-,—I resume my pen again. By the franc 
which you received on Tuesday, you have seen that Lord 
Byron was of the party on Sunday; and he was really the 
hero of the party, for he was in very high spirits, free like 
a bird in the air, having just got rid of his chains! He 
intended still to go abroad; but where, how, and with 
whom, he is quite unsettled in his mind about it. I am 
sorry to mention that his last poem upon ‘The Decadence 
of Bonaparte,” is worthy neither his pen nor his muse. So 
much about him. We sat down seventeen, and the dinner 
was as merry as any party of the sort could go off. 
Everybody was determined to be good-humoured and witty. 
Even old Borringdon did son petit possible. After we 
had left the gentlemen, and we ladies sat round the fire, 
equal in number to the nine Muses, a German flute-player, 


1Every true admirer of genius will always regret that Lord Byron's 
conduct to, and consequent separation from, his wife, gave such melancholy 
proof that talent is not always accompanied by principle. That Lady Byron 
was wholly unfitted to be the poet’s wife, everyone must readily admit. It 
was not merely her being a woman of religious principle which made the 
discrepancy in their characters so glaring, that everyone who ran might read 
that they were paired, not matched ; but it was a rigid coldness and unbend- 
ing pride of nature and of reason which prevented her from leading the mind 
of her husband into the paths of peace. 
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of the name of Foust, came to assume the place of the 
demigod Pan. He worked much upon the feelings of 
Lady Anne, who was quite enraptured. She went close to 
the sounds of his flute, looking strangely into his face, as if 
looking him through and through. Upon the other virgin’s 
heart, Miss Hayman,! he also had much effect. She took 
out her pair of spectacles and went to the pianoforte to 
accompany this bewitching flute. Lady Anne acted the 
pantomime the whole time the music continued. I could 
admire neither the one nor the other. This heathen god 
ig deaf upon one ear, which occasioned him to produce 
a great many false notes, and I was too happy when 
released from this cacaphonie. 

“On Monday, as I mentioned to you, I had a little 
children’s ball in honour of my nephews, little Princes 
Charles and William. Twenty couple never were better 
fitted for dancing, for beauty, and skill. Lady Anne pre- 
sided at the head of the large table appropriated for the 
children. There was no dancing after supper, but fire- 
works, which made the conclusion of the evening. I 
confess J was as tired as if I had danced also, from the 
noise and from the total want of any real good conversation 
with the grown people. I think, in general, people are 
grown more old and dull since the two years 1 have 
not met them. Nothing but the wine at table exhilarates 
their spirits, and the high dishes takes them out of their 
[word wanting]. But Iam glad to assure you that I have 
now done my duty for this year, and shall not be 
troubled again. I wish to God for never with any sight 
of them. 

“Yesterday I made morning visits to Lady Glenbervie 
and Lady Charlotte at the Pheasantry; this evening I go 
to Covent Garden and to-morrow to Drury Lane to amuse 
Willy, and to take away from the dreadful dreary and long 
evenings I passed with Za Pucelle d’Orleans, Everybody 


1 This lady was a fine and rare specimen of English character: rough in 
manner, right in principle, blunt in speech, but tender in heart ; kind, true, 
and trustworthy ; with a love for and true understanding of music, in which 
she was a proficient. 
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of my acquaintance almost is gone to Paris. Mr. Ward 
went on Monday; the Pools went, like conjugal felicity, to 
Paris also, and took their only petit fruit d'amour, Emily, 
with them. Lord Lucan has sold his house in Hamilton 
Place to Lord Wellington: the former is going abroad for 
three years with his whole baggage of children. I say 
Amen, as probably I shall never see them again, for which 
I shall not weep. The Emperor of Russia is expected 
in the course of a fortnight, and as he has visited the 
Empress Josephine at Malmaison, he can have no objection 
to visit the Regent’s wife at Kensington. 

“Miss B—— intends to pay you a visit with the 
brothers. I wish I could as easily as my thoughts do, 
convey myself to you. You may say a hundred things 
to a person, but it is impossible to put them all upon paper. 
You can express your thoughts but not your feelings, which 
is my present case. What do you think of the Wardour 
by Madame D’Arblais? It has only proved to us that she 
forgot her English; and the same suspicion has arisen 
again in my mind, that Hvelina was written, or at least 
corrected, by Dr. Johnson, There is nothing out worth 
recommending in either language. I understand that 
Madame de Staél has been much offended at the Regent 
not inviting her the evening Louis xvi. was at Carlton 
House. She now laments much that she never came to 
pay me a visit, and sacrificed me entirely to pay her court 
to him. She is a very time-serving person. She is going 
to Paris immediately. A long letter of congratulation was 
written by her to Louis xvuIL, and paying all possible com- 
pliments, after having abused them and done the Bourbons 
all the mischief in her power. She is a very worldly 
person, and it is no loss whatever to me never to have 
made her acquaintance. I shall return to my little nut- 
shell next Saturday, the 30th, and shall feel myself much 
more comfortable, and not so damp, as in my present habi- 
tation, and to live like ‘Za dame de qualité qui s'est retiré 
du monde.” Adieu, and believe me 

“Yours most sincerely, 


si OE! oa 
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EXTRACT OF ANOTHER LETTER FROM HER ROYAL HIGHNESS 
TO THE SAME, 


“TI wish you would persuade Lady Augusta Charteries 
to come and be my lady of the bedchamber for six months ; 
and in case a great change in my situation should take place, 
which would enable me to go abroad, to take her then with 
me. She would either take the six months’ waiting at 
once or divide them in three months, just as it would 
be convenient to her, as I have good reasons to think 
of preparing myself, one day or another, for my journey 
abroad. The late great events on the Continent enable 
now everybody to go over there, and the living there will 
be so much less expensive. I can only assure you that 
£2000 of English money would make £12,000 upon the 
Continent. I had lately occasion to transact some money 
matters abroad ; 300 dollars just make £50 English money, 
so that I could be very well and very comfortable in a fine 
warm climate, and liberty into the bargain. I came to the 
royal menagerie on Tuesday, the 19th, not from idle want 
of variety, but from duty, mixed with very little inclination, 
to be civil to the very uncivilised society of the metropolis. 
The following day I had a great dinner of twenty people. 
The chief objects in the picture were the Duke of Glou- 
cester and the Princess Sophia, and the Greys, Lansdownes, 
Cowpers, etc. In the evening every one who left their 
names at Connaught House; though many repented of 
their civility, and sent shilly-shally excuses for not attend- 
ing the party. Thank God, the dreadful bore was over by 
twelve o'clock; the curtain dropped, and I retired in the 
green room to my solitary den. 

“The other three days I saw nobody except the Prince 
Condé, who was the only gentleman who showed the least 
urbanity in taking leave of me. I did not hear or see 
anything of the farce with the white cockades, neither 


Everybody wore white favours for three days following, 
and any stranger arriving in the metropolis would have 
supposed that the whole country had been married, and I 
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have said, gue cetoit le marriage du... uni pour tla 
premiere fois en Pall Mall. We have now a right to 
expect wonders from that quarter. So much about 
nothing. 

“You may easily imagine I have not seen the Duchess 
of Oldenburgh, and I have also no curiosity to see a Kal- 
muck face. I shall have to-day Mr. Canning’s party to 
dinner, which will enable me to get a franc for all this 
random of mine. To-morrow I give a children’s ball for 
my little nephew, whose birthday it is, I have invited all 
the fathers and mothers who have children for that occa- 
sion. I am afraid it will be dreadfully dull for the old 
folks ; and then I have concluded for this year of our Lord 
1814, with the great and dull world, and shall only devote 
my hours and days to my especial friends. The Ossul- 
stons have followed Louis xvu1. Mr. Craven is gone in 
the same packet, commanded by Sir J. Beresford, in which 
the King is lodged, to Paris. His mother sends him to 
the King of Prussia for the pension as Dowager Mar- 
gravine to be paid, and even the arrears. His stay will be 
six weeks, but I am afraid unsuccessful with regard to his 
commission. Heaven bless you, my dear ; 

a, OF ed 





EXTRACT OF A LETTER FROM HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE 
PRINCESS OF WALES TO ——. 


“The great news most talked of is this great state 
prisoner retained in the prison of Vincennes. I, in my 
own mind, am convinced it is the Dauphin, with which I 
should be delighted, but particularly to see completely the 
nation made an April fool of by this scham king. I am 
only afraid it would involve the nation in a civil war, as 
these old gouty fellows would not like to remove the crown 
so easily. How many regrets about the Saint-Esprits and 
the garters will be expressed, which, after all, was a very 
rash action of two old foolish noddles. The English nation 
has at all times been made April fools of, but never so 
completely than this year of our Lord, 1817. 
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“The Prince Hereditary of Orange has been sent for in 
great haste, and arrived on Saturday evening, incog. I 
have not yet heard or seen anything of him. He is to 
persuade his fair bride to settle in Holland. After she 
has refused to receive the Duke of York, who was to bring 
her such a message, they suppose that all-powerful love 
will make Princess Charlotte yield to leave her native 
country. But I trust that for once she will be steady, as 
she would involve herself in more difficulties in future, if 
not even lose her crown; which, I think, would be a very 
bad joke, in consequence of too much obedience before 
marriage. O tempore, O mores! Since Saturday I am in 
town again; and I feel myself much more comfortable from 
having performed my arduous tasks at the royal menagerie. 
Lady Westmoreland called on me one morning, and is 
going abroad directly. She is always going somewhere or 
anoder. I call her de perpetual motion. A Mr. Malcolm 
sent me a second edition of his ‘ Sorrows of Love, for which I 
had paid him years ago; and also two copies for the Regent 
and Princess Charlotte, both of which I sent to her; and 
desired Mr. Malcolm to write to the Duchess of Leeds to 
get paid. I certainly never shall give him another shilling 
for his trash of poetry. He should send a fourth volume 
to Lady Hertford, as I think, in the present predicament, it 
would be acceptable, as it contains the ‘Sorrows of Love.’ 

“Pray believe me ever your affectionate 
oC. 


A COPY OF A LETTER FROM LORD LIVERPOOL PREVIOUSLY 
TO HER ROYAL HIGHNESS’S DEPARTURE FROM ENGLAND ; 
WRITTEN IN THE PRINCESS OF WALES'S HAND. 


“Fife House, July 28th. 


“Lord Liverpool has had the honour of receiving your 
Royal Highness’s letter, and of laying it before the Prince 
Regent. Lord Liverpool is commanded by the Prince to 
acquaint your Royal Highness that he can have no objec- 
tion to your Royal Highness carrying into effect the inten- 
tion announced by your Royal Highness of going to your 
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native Country to pay a visit to your brother the Duke of 
Brunswick, and that it cannot be the wish of the Prince 
Regent to interfere in any plan which may be formed by 
your Royal Highness for your present or future residence ; 
but His Royal Highness will be satisfied that you should 
exercise your own discretion as to residing in this country 
or abroad, as may be most convenient to you. Lord 
Liverpool has been directed further to inform your Royal 
Highness, that the Prince of Wales does not wish to throw 
any impediment in the way of any arrangements which 
you may be desirous of making respecting the house of 
Her Royal Highness the late Duchess of Brunswick, or of 
any other part of your Royal Highness’s private property ; 
but various considerations must prevent the Prince Regent 
from appointing Her Royal Highness Princess Charlotte 
ranger of Greenwich Park at present, or of permitting her 
to reside in the house at Blackheath. 

“Lord Liverpool is commanded by the Prince Regent 
not to conclude this letter without noticing the two cir- 
cumstances mentioned in your Royal Highness’s letters-— 
of the rupture of the negotiation for the marriage of Her 
Royal Highness Princess Charlotte with the Hereditary 
Prince of Orange, and of your Royal Highness not having 
received a visit from the allied sovereigns and other illus- 
trious personages before they left England. With respect 
to the first of these points, Lord Liverpool is commanded 
to say, that from the course of the transaction itself, the 
Prince Regent cannot consider the peculiar circumstances 
of your Royal Highness as having formed the obstacle to 
that marriage. Upon the latter point, Lord Liverpool is 
commanded to acquaint your Royal Highness that no 
obstruction was placed by the Prince Regent in the way of 
the allied sovereigns, or the other illustrious personages, 
visiting your Royal Highness before they left England.” 


A short note from the Princess herself accompanies 
this copy of Lord Liverpool’s letter, which Her Royal 
Highness sent to her friend. She says: “I send you the 


best letter I ever received from that quarter. I can now 
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do what I like, ga where I choose; J have got leave, and 
feel quite happy.” Poor soul! what a mistaken view of 
the subject! Her husband was too glad she should leave 
the country; it was what he most wished for. He well 
knew there was no peace for him to be expected whilst there 
were “two Harrys in the field,” and a Prince and Princess 
of Wales, situated as they were with regard to each other, 
could not fail to bea thorn in each other's side; so that 
the Regent was delighted to see her depart. At the 
moment, however, the receipt of Lord Liverpool’s letter 
gave Her Royal Highness pleasure. She looked forward 
to release from restraint, and rest from bitter words and 
cruel mockings; and it is not surprising she contemplated 
with satisfaction going to a foreign land, which promised 
her enjoyments she missed in England. 


EXTRACT OF A LETTER FROM LADY ——. 


“J saw the Princess of Wales to-day. Her Royal 
Highness informed me that the Duke of Kent had just 
left her, having announced a Drawingroom, which is to 
take place on the 16th. This great event was settled the 
other day at Carlton House. The old Queen did not like 
it at first, or pretended not to do so, but was at last obliged 
to consent. It will be the most curious thing in the world, 
if it actually does take place; but I have my doubts, 
The thing is so extraordinary. That an old Dowager Queen 
—for, in fact, she is a dowager as long as the poor King is 
set aside, from a living death—that she, I say, should give 
a Drawingroom and gaieties, when there is a Princess 
Regent, whose business it is to do so, seems very extra- 
ordinary, and likely to excite the rage of John Bull.” 


A LETTER FROM THE SAME TO THE SAME, 


“ Here we are, in what I call Zrou Madame, at seven 
o'clock in the fine August evenings, to be immured, for a 
certainty, till half-past twelve. It is a trial of patience. 
This has been the case three evenings out of five; and I 
find, from my predecessors, that this was the case for a 
fortnight together. I own it is very disgusting, and the 

Ld 
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more so to me, from my feelings being constantly oppressed 
by goodness for which I cannot return unmixed gratitude. 
I know you will enter into all my feelings upon all 
accounts, and it is a relief to express them to you, though 
at present I beg you not to reply to my communications. 
As long as I choose to be what I am, I will be it faithfully, 
and according to my station; but I have really been sadly 
goaded these last four days, and should not be surprised if 
I could not bear it much longer. However, do not be 
afraid of my doing anything suddenly or violently. Enough 
of this subject, perhaps too much, on paper. 

“The Royal Dukes pay Her Royal Highness great 
court. The Duke of Kent was here yesterday: he told 
the Princess that his regiment, which has been engaged in 
this last affair at St. Sebastian, is cut to pieces; the whole 
of the Grenadiers killed. I feel more than usual horror at 
this carnage, for many of his men were drafted out of the 
—— Militia, and several officers whom I knew, poor fellows! 

“TI suppose you have heard that it is thought the 
Prince of Orange is to be placed before Princess Charlotte, 
to see if he can find favour in her sight. This is to be 
managed by means of a breakfast, given by Lord Liverpool, 
at which the Queen’s most gracious Majesty is to be present, 
and, of course, the young one; but the latter wrote word 
to her mother that she would not go. This, I believe, is 
only by way of pleasing the Princess of Wales, who, 
for some reason or other, does not like the idea of this 
marriage. Perhaps she does not wish for any marriage, 
for fear of a new and greater influence over her daughter 
than any that has yet been. 

“Princess Charlotte hates her grandmother; and, tell 
it not in Gath! but I am sure she has no partiality for her 
father; so that, to spite them, she takes her mother’s part. 
I wish I could think she had a better motive for so doing. 
Perhaps I wrong Princess Charlotte; but, as I at present 
view her character, it seems to me a selfish one; tyranny, 
and the love of power, the master-passions of her mind. 
But her mother will not long have any influence over her, 


if she continues the same frivolous and disgraceful mode of 
6 
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life which she has indulged in lately. But no human 
power can check her course, be it right or wrong. There 
is a propelling force in the Princess of Wales’s own heart 
and fancy that urges her to do whatever she wills, and 
bids defiance to reason, or to the fear of God or man. 
This is all I can pick out of my brains to-day, and little 
and dull is the all, my dear; but I trust the assurance 
that I am yours, affectionately, will be welcome to you.” 


EXTRACT OF ANOTHER LETTER FROM THE SAME TO 


THE SAME. 
“ Florence. 


“Though I know you do not interest yourself about 
gossip, I must tell you that there is a most curious story 
afloat (I do not vouch for the truth of it), saying the Duke 
of is not the Duchess’s son. The Duchess, it was 
said, substituted her friend Lady ——’s child for her own 
——the present Duchess’s, that is to say; consequently, the 
child thus imposed on the world as a son and heir to the 
honour of the House of ,is no son and heir. There 
were strange doings in that house, if report speaks truth. 
If this story be true (and that there is some truth in i, I 
do believe), many persons will suffer shame and loss. It 
seems Croft, the man who attended poor Princess Charlotte 
in her confinement, was the only person in the secret, 
and was sent for from London to Paris to attend the 
Duchess of when this Duke, or, rather, no Duke, was 
born; and this man has lately shot himself; which some 
persons have attributed to his evil conscience: Lord 
would then be Duke were his story proved true. She is 
coming to Rome, it seems, and, it is supposed, to extract 
the truth out of the Duchess: cosa difficile assai, unless it 
be true that she is turned Catholic, out of love for Cardinal 
G—1i, and that fear compels her to make a clear conscience. 

“ Among other English news, I heard to-day that Lady 
——- ——, Lord A——’s sister, has run away from her 














1 Tt was said that he was reading one of Shakspeare’s plays when he 
committed the suicide, and that the page was opened at the words, ‘‘ The 
Princess, oh, the Princess !” 

t 
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husband. This shocks me, for I knew her intimately. 
She loved her husband dearly, passionately, when I knew 
her; and nothing was wanting to their felicity, except 
children. It is horrid to think of crime without any 
excuse to palliate it; and where is this poor lady’s excuse 
—who forsook the man of her choice, and one who seemed 
tenderly attached to her, and with whom she had lived for 
twenty years ?* 

“Lord Abercorn is dead. This is even a still more 
fearful event; for, from all I have heard, he was little pre- 
pared to die. In a letter I received to-day from Lady 
, who was an intimate friend of his, she tells me the 
following curious particulars relative to his end :—-One 
morning, when he met Lady A—n at breakfast, he said, 
‘You know I am no coward, not afraid of ghosts or such 
idle fancies; but if I were to live a thousand years, I 
would not pass such a night over again, or see such sights 
as I saw last night.’ A short time before his death he 
also said to his wife,‘ You think I am quite well; but I 
tell you I am not—I am dying.’ And when his physicians 
had held a consultation about his health, Lord A. charged 
them to tell him their exact opinion, and they did so, in- 
forming him that his life was certainly in imminent danger. 
He did not appear at all agitated, but ordered his coach 
and four, with outriders, and went out driving. Some say, 
that as Lord A. was lifted out of his carriage, on his return 
home, he died; others, that he lived through the night; 
but altogether, adds Lady ——, I never heard a more 
awful account of the close of a life. I hear Dr. Howley? 





1 Poor Lady —— had one child, the offspring of her illicit love, which 
compensated to her for the disgrace she incurred by forsaking her husband. 
Her whole heart was set upon her little one, It was a very beautiful child ; 
and Sir Thomas Lawrence made a transcript of its early loveliness on 
canvas ; and this portrait 1s one of the most celebrated, and justly so, of 
his productions ; but that awful curse (one which, because no longer spoken 
from the Mount with thunderings and smoke, is unheeded), ‘I will visit 
the sins of the fathers upon the children,” was executed in this instance ; 
for the child of her heart, the pledge of Lady ——’s unhallowed love, was 
taken from her. 

‘ ? Afterwards Archbishop of Canterbury, formerly tutor in Lord A——'s 
amily. 
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implored Lord A. to see him, and permit him to talk on 
religious matters, but he obstinately refused the request. 
No one knows what was the disease of which Lord A. died. 
Sir T. Lawrence’s expression to a friend was, ‘I looked for 
Lord A——n in his arm-chair, and could not see him, he 
was so shrunk,’ 

“I regret Lord A—n’s decease, for the sake of my 
friend Lady ——, to whom he was very kind; and also 
he was friendly to the unhappy Princess of Wales.” 


FROM THE SAME TO THE SAME. 
Florence. 

“T have heard nothing more about the D story, 
except that the mother and son (if such they are) appear 
to be living on very happy terms, and the story is said 
to be hushed up by a promise on the part of the Duke, 
that he will never marry, or pretend to present an heir. 
What an agreeable compact for His Grace! I heard a 
great deal of the first Duchess, from a man of business, 
to whom she was frequently indebted for assistance in 
pecuniary matters. He gave me a curious autograph of 
hers, which I copy and send for your amusement. It 
makes one marvel to think how a high-born lady could 
ever lay herself under such disgraceful obligations. The 
Duke always behaved to her with the greatest kindness 
and generosity. But then, to be sure, he knew she knew 
his peccadillos; so it was, Tats tot, ye scais; tais foi, je 
scais, that made them bear with one another. What a 
disgraceful bargain! yet it is one very frequently made by 
great folks. Here is the Duchess’s letter. 





(COPY.) 
Dated “ London, 13th Dec, 1779. 
“Mr, D—ll having lent me two thousand six hundred 
and fifty pounds, I do hereby promise to pay him two 
hundred and fifty pounds every three months, at the 


usual quarter days, and continue to pay that sum 
Il,——2 J 
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quarterly to him or his heirs (allowing five per cent. 
interest, and five per cent. for insurance of my life per 
annum), until principal, interest, and insurance shall be 
fully paid. 

(Signed) “G—— D—.” 


“My agreement is, that in case the Duchess does not 
pay me two hundred and fifty pounds quarterly, that I 
shall acquaint the Duke of D—— with this transaction ; 
and Her Grace has promised, in case of her death or other 
accidents, to leave in writing a request that I may be 
paid, as I have lent her the money to relieve her from 
play debts, under a solemn promise that she will not play 


in future. 
(Signed) “J. D—.” 


SUPPLEMENTARY LETTERS 
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SUPPLEMENTARY LETTERS 





Dear —My servant had not returned from 
postponing my last letter, otherwise putting it into the 
post-office, as the laird of Mudoizart used to say, when 
poor Hector called with your note. So he is now a 
cadet. Much too handsome a bird to be as a grouse to 
the Burmese—that is, to be shot at; but what can the 
poor leddy, his mother, do with her small family in the 
Highlands, where waterfalls and the echoes monopolise the 
vocations ? 

The sight of the really fashionable-looking stripling 
reminded me of his mother, when, indeed, she was a 
“delightful vision,” as Burke has it, and when my own 
mother said of her that “she’s a great romp; but if 
she had not been so bonny, she would have been .. .” 

Miss Deborah is quite right; I have been myself too 
coarse in speaking of the Princess; but I only spoke of 
her, or intended so to do, as a royal personage. There- 
fore remember, when I use words that may seem to you 
derogatory, I always mean the inflection of rank to be 
considered. It did not occur to me before that you 
would ever apply them without that mitigation; that 
you would ever apply them in the sense of your local 
vernacular. 

Your idea of trying to procure the Journal which 
you suppose the Princess may have kept, of her voyages 
and travels, is good; but I never heard that she kept any, 
nor can I offer to be of the slightest use. It occurs to 
me, however, that perhaps some one of her attendants 
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may have notes. At all events, it might not be very 
difficult to gather among them reminiscences from which 
& narrative could be compiled. Consider the notion well, 
because it is deserving of serious attention. 

To resume my general strictures on the conduct of 
Her Royal Highness——I think, however much we may 
differ as to the degree of her improprieties, we shall be 
in concord with herself and her persecutors at times, 
when we apprehend that it was not by either too much 
considered that she was only a Queen consort—a King’s 
wife. One of the greatest indiscretions she committed was, 
in imagining, or in attempting to make herself, a political 
character. Except with the most illiterate of the vulgar, 
it could have no effect—at least, no good effect—for 
herself. Men in this country have too much to lose to 
risk a great deal in abetting anyone whose claims are 
not very dear. Much, no doubt, will always be given for 
the magnanimity of the people in the way of sympathy ; 
but it is estimating their good sense at too low a rate to 
suppose they would ever array themselves for action with- 
out they had a stake at issue. 

I am, however, constantly putting the cart before the 
horse. This refers to her treatment after the accession ; 
and I have much yet to say before we come to the trial. 
Besides, my paper will not afford me “ample room and 
verge enough,” at this time, to advert to an anecdote that 
perhaps at once serves to show her mistaken notion of the 
importance she thought herself of to the people, and of 
the kind of popularity she enjoyed. It was not, indeed, 
popularity as she understood it, but only sympathy—that 
“heartening” which the Strand shopkeeper alluded to 
with my friend. 

Yours, etc. 


N.B.—By the way, the small family of Hector Camp- 
bell’s mother reminds me of a pretty story of the late 
Duke of Argyll A poacher from Greenock was brought 
before him in Roseneith. “Why,” said His Grace, “have 
you been guilty of this?” “I have a small family to 
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maintain.” “Ay!” said the benevolent-hearted nobleman, 
“what may be the number?” “Five daughters, sir, and 
every one of them has three brothers.” “Poor man! that 
is indeed a heavy handful, and I must let you off for this 
time, but do not repeat the offence.” Scarcely, however, 
had the delinquent quitted the room, when His Grace 
recollected that the five daughters with each three brothers 
only made a family of eight; and he laughed at the 
poacher’s pawkiness, 


Dear ,—I received your letter by Mr. Erskine 
yesterday, and was not long in resolving to answer it. 

I do most thoroughly agree with you, that nothing 
could be more despicable than the spirit which the 
Government manifested on the occasion of poor Queen 
Caroline’s funeral: it was not even so respectable as to be 
pitiful, Were it for no other cause than the indignation 
I cherish, I would lend all the aid I can to your design. 
But the nation has been insulted, and it becomes absolutely 
a patriotic duty to show, in every instance where it can 
be shown, that the vile conduct of the State was regarded 
as it should have been by the people; that is, as an 
abomination to their habitual magnanimity. But while I 
do, even with alacrity, undertake to tell you all that I 
have heard, known, and seen of Queen Caroline, the 
whole is not much; and the utmost you may be able to 
make of it is, that along with the reports of your other 
friends, something consistent may be combined, which will 
serve to illustrate some historical statement. Be assured 
it is a story that will be revived; though, for a time, 
perhaps an age, men may be disposed to wish it could be 
forgotten, merely because it is “a filthy bargain.” It is 
&@ more mysterious affair than even that of Mrs. Anne 
Bullen, as she is called, and will excite hereafter a corre- 
sponding degree of interest. Mankind are naturally, in 
the case of that gipsy, not very desirous of hearing a great 
deal. She is canonised as a Protestant martyr, and the 
mertis of her guilt are seldom investigated, the subject is 
so odious. But the history of the unhappy Caroline is 
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not so black in the accusation, and therefore will, to a 
certainty, be more freely scrutinised. 

If I rightly understand you, you propose to collect 
among your different friends some account of what each 
may happen to know, or to have heard from authentic 
sources, of the character and story of the king’s late wife. 
If you persevere in this notion, you will undoubtedly in 
time do something for the serious consideration of posterity, 
for whom all authors, you know, write; but I fear you 
will not find many correspondents who will do what you 
desire. However that may be, I will do my best, and 
“nothing extenuate, nor set down aught in malice.” 

But let me give you a caution. Do not assume either 
her guilt or innocence. If you do, you will insensibly tinge 
facts with your own opinion; and this is the very thing 
you should anxiously avoid. Guilt, as our own cautious 
countrymen say, was not proven; nor does it appear that 
she was, as Perceval said, “as pure as unsunned snow.” 
You can therefore only expect to show that she subjected 
herself to suspicion, and was obliged to endure its malice, 
suffering in consequence a degree of persecution, arising 
from that bias of human nature which renders suspicion 
greedy of evidence of guilt. But if you do not allow that 
she justified suspicion, either by levity or from resentment, 
you will find yourself in perplexity. 

In the “delicate Investigation” she was exonerated 
from guilt, by affixing on her the charge of “innocent 
levity”; but there seems to have been no Solomon in 
authority who thought of natural feeling, at any period 
of her distressing case. She may have exposed herself’ to 
suspicion merely from a sense of wrong, and yet have legally 
been innocent. No one, of all who were arrayed to judge 
her, seems to have thought that she could be actuated by 
revenge; and yet what provocation as a woman, as a 
lady, and as a queen, had she not, to set machinations at 
defiance, and to torment those who thirsted for her ruin ? 

I do seriously and sincerely think that her natural 
character was such that she may have so conducted her- 
self as to draw down on her the disgrace which weak, 

 d 
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inconsiderate men tried to ascribe to another sort of vice. 
I think of poor human nature, and do say she had great 
provocation. 

From this you will understand in what manner I am 
likely to offer you my remembrances; and, besides, you 
must allow me to ramble as I recollect; bearing in mind 
that I am decidedly of opinion that she acted as she is 
proven to have done, merely from resentment, to retaliate 
on exasperating suspicion! This view of her conduct has 
not, that I am aware of, been taken before. If it will 
serve you, I shall proceed with my recollections. Let me 
know soon, and believe me 

Yours truly, ete. 





Dear ,—I received yours of the 4th instant last 
Friday, but being at the time on the point of leaving 
town for a few days, I did not then particularly attend to 
it—in fact, could not. 

I am glad you have explained your design, as it 
enables me to steer a clear course. I had imagined you 
intended the letters to illustrate some historical state- 
ment; but since you propose to make only a collection 
of letters, 1 see what ought to be my bearing more dis- 
tinctly. It is, however, necessary to explain more fully 
what I meant by implying that the Queen exposed her- 
self to suspicions purposely, in allowing her resentment to 
master her delicacy. I think it was quite natural to her 
sort of character to do so; but it has not my approbation, 
though I can understand how her injuries and wrongs 
might influence her. I judge of her disposition by many 
incidental circumstances, which will be gradually adverted 
to, perhaps developed, as I proceed. 

It is a curious trait of our age that natural character 
is disregarded, and individuals estimated by the acknow- 
ledged general qualities of the species. The Queen was 
too uniformly considered as a mere woman; she ought, 


1 This view of her conduct (in many instances of it at least) was known 
by those about her person to have been perfectly true: she had a childishly 
wicked pleasure in making people think worse of her than she deserved. 

e 
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from the first, to have been regarded as a Princess born; 
habituated, in consequence, to the most deferential treat- 
ment ; and above all, as endowed with personal peculiari- 
ties of spirit and temper not common. Much of the 
derogatory treatment she sustained arose, I conceive, from 
this omission. 

I shall therefore place in view my persuasion of what 
I conceive to have been her natural character, rather than 
what appears to have been her treatment, and how it may 
have generated the resentment with which, I think, she 
was actuated. Of course, all that may have affected my 
notion of the woman has been derived from hearsay ; 
much also of what she may have experienced as a Princess 
is inference; but I ought to mention that I did attend 
her trial two-and-twenty days, and that, as far as I can 
depend on myself, what I saw of her at that time justifies 
me in thinking, poor creature! that she was much mis- 
understood. There may have been a spicing of revenge in 
her conduct; but assuredly, that is, in my opinion, there 
was much of prank and jocularity in her indiscretion. 

Now what I am going to tell is not for the scrupulous 
ears of your immaculate, worthy, strait-laced aunt, Miss 
Deborah. It respects the Queen’s conduct prior to her 
marriage; and my informant is the once noted Mrs. Mary 
Anne Olarke, whose informant, as she said, was the 
Duke of York. You are aware how I wheedled her to show 
me the notes she had prepared for her own memoirs, In 
consenting to do so, she happened to mention that the 
old King George 111. had ordered a set of jewels for the 
Princess, and that the Duke, when they were ready, being 
to take them to Windsor, brought the casket on the 
Saturday before to Mrs. Clarke. Nothing less, in conse- 
quence, would serve the chére amie, than to go to the 
Opera, decked in the borrowed plumes; and she actually 
did wear the diamonds there that night. This led her to 
speak of many other things which His Royal Highness 
told her of the Princess, and how it was at one time 
proposed he should marry her; and for that purpose he 
went previously to see how the land lay at the court of 

® 
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Brunswick; the result of which was that he did not like 
the Princess in many things he heard of her, deeming her 
ways not likely to take in England. I will not say that 
I believed all to have been true which Mrs, Olarke told 
me; for I did not; but had there not been something 
coarsish in the impression made on the Duke, and which 
may have led him to speak of the Princess disparagingly, 
Mrs. Clarke would not have said to me what she did; 
for her opinion of the Princess of Wales was on the whole 
kindly ; indeed, she was not deficient in that quality, and 
generally expressed herself respecting even the Duchess 
of York with much more consideration than might d prior 
have been expected. However, what I mean to deduce 
from what she said is, that the Princess of Wales, before 
her marriage, was hoydenish and addicted to practical 
jokes, and not at all “adorable” in the eyes of the Duke, 
whom, by the way, she always spoke of (that is, Mrs. C. said) 
as naturally subject to mauvaise honte. 

My next will give you more reason to suspect that 
Queen Caroline was not naturally very discreet. 

Believe me truly, ete. 


N.B.—This story of Mrs. Clarke reminds me of one of 
her sarcasms on the same occasion. I inquired what had 
become of Colonel Wardle. “Oh, the wretch,” cried she, 
“he has taken to selling milk about Tunbridge!” He 
farmed some property in that neighbourhood. 


Dear ———,—It is to the conduct of Queen Caroline, 
subsequent to her arrival in this country, that your atten- 
tion should be directed, and I can state some early circum- 
stances worthy of being recorded. A friend of mine, who 
described the incident to me himself, was standing in 
Parliament Street when the carriage with her turned in 
from Bridge Street. It was an ill-omened affair: not the 
slightest indication of welcome was manifested, and he 
was himself the very first individual who uncovered to 
her, and, with emotion at the indifference of the crowd, 
began the huzza. 

€ 
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What took place at the palace before and after “the 
wedding rite,” I never heard; but the Princess herself 
told a lady, who told a gentleman, who told me, what 
passed between St. James’s and Carlton House, and I 
must say it did make a favourable impression upon me. 
There was some shouting from the mob when the carriage 
came out of the palace, and the first words which the 
Prince said to his bride, referring to that circumstance, 
were well enough——to the effect that “many were inter- 
ested in their happiness”;——and he took her hand. 
Something had disappointed her in the reception, and 
she, being resolved to maintain her dignity, pettishly 
withdrew her hand, at which the Prince took the pet, and 
the remainder of the passage to his residence was sullenly 
performed. 

The comment I would make on this incident is, that 
it tends to verify the Duke of York’s character of the 
Princess to Mrs, Clarke; and the conduct of the Prince 
of Wales was in unison with his known peculiarity through 
life. He was ever too important to himself, saying finer 
things than his feelings prompted. Supposing the conduct 
of the Princess was as represented, he ought not as a man, 
nor as a public character, to have allowed “his heart to 
grow cold” at such a trifle. There is no doubt, however, 
that he was disappointed, and many stories are in circula- 
tion, or rather were, all tending to show that there was a 
general belief, from the very wedding, that the marriage 
was unblest. 

What I have now to tell confirms this: a gentleman, 
who has since been a member of the present King’s 
Government (William’s), told me that a friend of his, 
whose bedroom overlooked Carlton Gardens, on retiring 
to bed at a late hour, saw the Prince in the garden, 
walking in the moonlight, in the greatest agitation—he 
even said “tearing his hair”; and this alleged fact certainly 
is in unison with the... that tainted the mind of the 
public. 

The inference from it no doubt is to awaken com- 
miseration for the Prince. But when his general character 
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is considered, J am not sure but it may tend to diminish 
sympathy; at all events, it does not say much for the 
tact of the Princess, especially when taken in connection 
with her notions of preserving dignity, as evinced in the 
carriage scene. 

It is clear that a mutual distrust early arose between 
the parties—a proof that there may have been an egotis- 
tical fastidiousness on the one side, and a want of that 
sentiment which is the basis, not of happiness, but of 
propriety, on the other. Neither man nor woman seem 
to have considered enough that they were called to act as 
Prince and Princess, 

Of the thousand and one rumours which preceded 
the retirement of the Princess of Wales to Blackheath, 
some of your other correspondents will give you a better 
account than I can; but I have one personal incident to 
relate, which is curious. 

An old lady from the country, of a truly Shakespearean 
discernment of character, and who was famed for her 
perspicuity among all her circle, requested me to go with 
her to see the Princess in the church of Greenwich. We 
were, however, rather late, the service having commenced ; 
but as our errand was to see Her Royal Highness, we 
filled up the time by strolling in the Park, and were back 
to see the Princess pass to her carriage. I was anxious 
to hear what my companion thought of her, knowing the 
singular talent of the old lady; and I remember very 
distinctly her saying to me, with an inflection of sadness, 
“ Poor woman! she’s endeavouring to be a lady.” Many 
years after, when Mrs. Clarke told me of the Princess’s 
hoydenishness, I recollected this opinion; and I remem- 
bered it with sorrow, convinced of its justness, even to the 
day I followed her down the great stairs of the House of 
Lords when the impolitic Bill of Pains and Penalties 
was abandoned. Yet, surely, there is no moral crime in 
the manifestation of natural character, if that can be said 
not to be an offence which is apt to be felt as dis- 
agreeable, 

Believe me truly yours, etc. 


X 
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Dear ———,—I hope you are sufficiently aware that I 
have not undertaken to give you a connected seriatim 
narrative of Queen Caroline’s intromissions, as some of 
your acquaintance in Edinburgh would say, avant her 
domicile and status within this realm; and therefore I 
intend to proceed with my random recollections, in the 
same sciolto manner as I have begun. This preface is, 
perhaps, necessary, because I find myself obliged to allude 
to a circumstance which at one time caused “much ado,” 
but it turned out to be “about nothing.” It must, how- 
ever, be mentioned, and the sooner I have done with it 
the better. I mean that cock-and-a-bull story about Billy 
Austin, which, during the “delicate Investigation,’ occa- 
sioned much head shaking, and the loss of so much hair 
powder to many a big wig. 

The incident is, however, in one point of view, exceed- 
ingly affecting and pathetic. Deprived of the society of 
her own daughter, before any criminality had been im- 
puted, and being of a maternal disposition, the Princess 
found some alleviation to her loneliness in the care and 
superintendence of another’s child. “This is the very 
head and front of her offending ” (in that matter), “and no 
more.” But this child was absolutely, with many nods 
and winks of the “ Burleighs” of the time, suspected to 
be, I shall not say what; you understand. No mother, 
however, could be seemingly fonder of her own son than 
the Princess was of this poor orphan. She was indeed 
truly a kind-hearted creature to be so like a real mother 
to Billy Austin; and it was with sore hearts that men, 
whose shoulders were deemed Atlantean enough to bear 
the weight of an empire, should have been obliged to lift 
aside the cloak of charity, in expectation of seeing that 
it covered a multitude of sins! Moreover, she herself 
used to say, caressing him (keep in mind my notion 
of her natural character) that the darling Billy would 
one day make a name in Westminster Hall; whether, 
however, as a Barrister or as an Heir Presumptive 
was not intimated; but no one thought she could mean 
the former, while every sagacious person could not 
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but discern that her mind was clearly running on the 
latter ! 

Could it be conceived & priori that such biped asses 
were in existence upon the earth, as to regard this simple 
affair as a state mystery, full of “queen’s stratagems and 
spirits”? Yet there were. But the fact is as I have 
stated it. Billy Austin was well known to be the son of 
a housekeeper to a lady that lived in the Paragon, in the 
Kent Road. The lady was nearly related to a friend of 
mine, with whom I happened to be dining on the Sunday 
after Billy returned from abroad, then a lad; and it was 
mentioned as a good trait in his affections, that very soon 
after his arrival he had gone to see his true mother. 
This gave rise to a general conversation about the circum- 
stances of “the delicate Investigation.” There never had 
been any mystery about him as a child, except in the 
conglomerated intellects of statesmen, and in the “filthy” 
imaginations of the detractors to whom they gave heed. 
The truth, at any time, might have been ascertained by a 
footman. My friend lived, immediately as prior inhabitant, 
in the house at Sydenham Common which Lady Charlotte 
Campbell at one time possessed. 

I was obliged to notice this “mare’s nest,” because it 
could not but be noticed; it merits, however, special con- 
sideration in two points of view. Could it have been 
imagined, by any person sound and sober, that such air 
as our countryfolks call “ Bonny wee naething with a whistle 
a the en’ ot,” could have been deemed a fit subject of in- 
quiry, or that it would ever have been made a topic of 
grave report? It may have been required of the investi- 
gators to ascertain the fact of the child’s birth, but it 
ought not to have made “each particular hair” on their 
wigs to uncurl itself, and “to stand on end like quills 
upon the fretful porcupine.” The conduct of the Princess 
in the affair was quite natural and amiable. But there 
are persons, both in high and low life, who have a prone 
delight to let their fancies riot with thoughts that reason 
would strangle. The Princess may have been not very 
fastidious, but all agree that she was a parental-hearted 
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woman, that she had particular enjoyment in nursing 
children, and was denied the gratification of embracing 
her own. To be sure, tickling an innocent little one may 
not be so dignified as holding conclave with tailors about 
the cut of coats; but it is quite as important a duty in a 
Prince. In fact, the story about Billy Austin is of a 
piece with the whole of this wretched case, which may be 
reduced to a syllogism, viz.— 

All women may err. 

The Princess of Wales was a woman ; 

Therefore 

The Princess of Wales may have erred. 
Yours truly, etc. 


Dear ———-You mistake me: I do not say the 
Princess may not have given cause, where there was no 
disposition to put a favourable construction on her demean- 
our, to suspect the purity of her life; but I do think, and 
say too, she was that sort of person likely to have resented 
the imputation of guilt, by acting in such a manner as to 
suggest notions of her having been guilty. This, to your 
Presbyterian notions, will seem almost as bad as if she had 
been really a criminal; nordo I extenuate the impropriety. 
But there are many persons who think themselves very 
rigidly righteous, who do and say things that would have 
made Cleopatra blush. Nothing, indeed, can be less dis- 
putable than that many good sort of people think them- 
selves innocent, because they have not sinned in the eye 
of the law. I have known many such simple characters 
allow themselves to give verbal utterance to imaginations 
that would be incredible among the dissolute; and when 
you go to others, alias Auld Reekie, for the winter, observe 
and be amazed. Decent folk often believe that when they 
clothe their bare, naked bones in debonair phraseology, 
they are themselves as imnocent as Adam and Eve before 
the fall, If innocent, they are as stupid as ostriches; and 
I don’t doubt the Princess said many a strange thing in 
joke. For example, one day when she had a party dining 
with her at Kensington Palace, she noticed the eyes of 
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some of her guests attracted to a bilious-looking picture 
of a child, and said: “Zf Rodjair, de poet, were to make a 
shild, it would be like dat shild.” Now, would anybody 
have said such a thing in a mixed company, and while the 
servants were present? and yet there was no immorality 
in it. 

Excuse this short note, but Erskine returns to Scotland 
to-morrow, and I could not let him go without saying 
something of what I apprehend was the delinquency of 
the Princess. Always bear in mind, that, except what I 
heard during the trial, all I have to tell is second-handed. 
The truth is, that the accusations not having been proven, 
she ought to have been considered by the nation innocent, 
as a Queen; though, as Mrs. Guelph, she may not have 
been the purest of all married women. 

Yours, etc. 
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SECTION VII (Continued) 


CONTINUATION OF JOURNAL 


Rome, Tuesday, 23rd of November. 


LorD and Lady W. Bentinck are arrived; a circumstance 
which gives me pleasure, for they are both agreeable and 
friendly people. 

This day I did penance, in the way of leaving visiting 
cards at the doors of all my acquaintance. Why will 
people not “do at Rome as they do at Rome”? why will 
they not dispense with the petty ceremonies of etiquette, 
which are allowable in other great towns, but which take 
up too much precious time here, and are quite at variance 
with the occupations and interests which ought to employ 
mind and time in this classic city? Who that has ever 
inhabited Rome does not feel a pride and a pleasure in 
tracing the word! how many remembrances does it not 
recall! how the heart expands, and the stature seems to 
dilate, and the tongue to cry out “anch’ to son Romano!” 
Yes, who that has trod these sacred stones does not con- 
ceive themselves invested with the denizenship of the city 
of the world! Though for centuries every pen has 
eulogised, and every heart has echoed the praises of the 
Eternal City, still an inexhaustible fund of interest remains 
for ages yet unborn to expatiate upon, to analyse, and to 
enjoy. 

The life of Rome is a life apart from the rest of 
existence; and for that very reason I pronounce it 
dangerous; for it is a parenthesis in existence which, 
however beautiful, life might be completed without; and 
when it is past, a preference to it is apt to create distaste 

1.—3 : 
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for all that is less exciting. Fortunately, however, there 
is an instinct implanted in the human heart, which, like 
that which is felt for a disagreeable relation, still draws 
the affection to home and country; and in that common 
feeling shared by all, an equivalent exists in the long-run, 
which makes amends for the want of more vivid sensa- 
tions. Yes! repose, and not excitement, is conducive to 
true happiness. 

I employed myself in the evening, reading Lord John 
Russell’s Life of his ancestor, Lord William Russell. The 
preface is modest, dignified, and forcible; the narrative is 
lucid; and the style is unaffected and devoid of ornament, 
yet elegant. It is like the author. How much the 
sobriety of a sensible English book strengthens and re- 
freshes the understanding, especially when we have lived 
some time in a dearth of English literature. 

Lord —— called on me. Misfortune has done him 
good; he is not so sulky or morose as he once was; one 
even forgets the past, to be sorry for his present distress 
and wandering life. 


Friday, 26th.—Went to St. Peter’s to-day; it is a 
beautiful fane; but it is a dressed beauty, and too 
elaborately ornamented for a place of worship. Truly, it 
is like a heathen temple rather than a Christian sanctuary. 
Canova’s monument, erected to Cardinal York, is a miser- 
able thing; poor in design, almost vulgar, devoid of poetry 
and of grandeur. 

I read Lady Morgan’s Florence Macarthy. There is 
originality and genius in all she writes, 

To-day I received letters from England; and one from 
Madame , In which she tells me of an interview she 
had with Princess Charlotte. 








“And now I must tell you my cousin received 
the other day a gracious summons from Her Royal High- 
ness Princess Charlotte, to wait on her; which he of course 
obeyed. She was much pleased when he informed her he 
had heard lately from you; and as she asked him many 
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questions which your letter answered, he gave it to H.R.H. 
to read. He did not do wrong, did he? The Princess 
said she was aware her mother had dismissed all her 
attendants; but that that circumstance should not in 
any way mortify or distress you, for she well knew that it 
was no fault of theirs. 

“Princess Charlotte told me the Queen, her grand- 
mother, is much mortified by the marriage of the Duke of 
Cumberland to the Princess of Salms, and threatens not 
to receive her at court, etc. There is a good deal of 
scandal promulgated about this Princess; but I do not 
like the old Queen’s harshness on this occasion. It puts 
me in mind of an anecdote I have heard told of Her 
Majesty, which is characteristic of the same stern spirit 
of virtuous propriety which has actuated her conduct ever 
since she came into this country. 

“The Duchess of , a great favourite at court, be- 
sought Queen Charlotte to receive her niece, Mrs. , at 
the Drawingroom, there having been reports bruited about 
which were injurious to that lady’s reputation. The 
Duchess implored the Queen’s clemency and indulgence on 
a@ point so wholly without any just foundation; and finally, 
when about to retire from the royal presence, she asked 
beseechingly, ‘Oh, Madam, what shall 1 say to my poor 
niece ?’ to which Queen Charlotte replied, ‘Say you did 
not dare make such a request tothe Queen.’ The Duchess 
of was so hurt by this unfeeling denial to her en- 
treaties, that she resigned her situation in the royal 
household. 

“There are many other stories likewise told of Queen 
Charlotte, which do not bespeak much tenderness of heart. 
‘When Princess Charlotte was christened, Lady Townsend, 
who held the royal babe during the ceremony (being her- 
self with child at the time), appeared much fatigued; and 
the Princess of Wales whispered to the Queen, ‘ Will your 
Majesty command Lady Townsend to sit down?’—— to 
which the Queen replied, blowing her snuff from her 
fingers, ‘She may stand—she may stand.’ Again, I have 
heard that the Queen seldom permitted her own children 
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to sit down in her presence; and when she was playing 
at whist, one of the royal progeny has been known to fall 
asleep whilst standing behind the Queen’s chair, Truly, 
such strict attention to etiquette is very Germanic, to say 
the best of it. I should not think such a course politic if 
Her Majesty wished for her offspring’s love. Yet, perhaps, 
I am wrong, and that her system was a right one; for 
tender indulgence to children does not always command 
either love or respect. I remember a very tender and 
excellent father having said to me, that he had received an 
excellent lesson one day from his little girl, whom he had 
been playing with and teasing in sport; the child suddenly 
grew angry, and cried out, ‘You are not fit to be a 
papa.’ + 

“To return to the Princess of Salms. I hear her 
manners are captivating, the tone of her voice is peculiarly 
pleasing, and there is a gentleness blended with dignity in 
her whole deportment, which are seldom united. When Lord 
Castlereagh proposed an additional allowance for the Duke 
of Cumberland, there were many of the members of the 
House of Commons who were violently opposed to the 
measure, and made some very ill-natured remarks on the 
Duke. 

“ There are current reports here, that the Princess of 
Wales is closely watched; and I think they are likely to 
be true. I own I tremble for Her Royal Highness, know- 
ing, as you and I do, the excessive imprudence of her con- 
duct at all times, which frequently, on occasions perfectly 
harmless in themselves, lays her open to the attack of her 
enemies. Butif she was in danger of falling a prey to 


1It should be, however, remembered, how long Queen Charlotte was 
instrumental in keeping the British court the purest in the world ; and in 
contradistinction to the above anecdotes, it is fair to relate one of a very 
opposite nature. When the Duchesses of Ancaster and Hamilton, the most 
beautiful women of their day, were sent, with many other far English 
ladies, to escort the Princess Charlotte of Mecklenburg to this country, as 
the bride of George the Third, when Her Majesty beheld the exceeding 
loveliness of these British ladies, she 1s said to have exclaimed, not in 
anger, but in sorrow, and with great self-humility, ‘‘ Are all the women in 
England as beautiful as you are?” 

e 
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political sharpers and adventurers in England, how much 
more so will she be exposed to the machinations of such 
persons in Italy, and the distant countries I hear it is her 
intention to visit—and to visit without a respectable 
English retinue. 

“Poor Princess! I fear she will come to no good end; 
and there is so much good in her, it is doubly to be re- 
gretted there should not be one grain of prudence to guide 
her aright. 

“ Never was there a greater piece of folly committed 
by anyone than that of Her Royal Highness leaving 
England at such a moment; it was so bad a compliment 
to her daughter. In short, she played the Regent’s game; 
and he is in high spirits, it is said, on account of his wife’s 
voluntary exile from this country. 

“TI cannot believe that good man, Mr. Whitbread, ever 
advised the Princess to leave England; but if he did, it can 
only be accounted for by the malady which ultimately de- 
prived him of life. 

“The Princess has only written once to within 
the last six months, and Her Royal Highness’s letter was 
evidently written in very bad spirits. I am very, very 
sorry for her; she is certainly used most cruelly, most 
unfairly. Whatever may be alleged against her, there 
is much to allege against those who drive her to ex- 
tremiities. 

“The generality of people condemn her, and praise 
the R—t, on account of the turn politics have taken ; 
which he and his ministers have just about as much to do 
with as I have. The Great Captain is the mainspring 
upon which England’s glory rests; and if he brings about 
a peace, the poor Princess will be forgotten. 

“Poor Lord ! I believe he feels as much for his 
family losses as those who make greater show of grief; 
but in this last loss he must have had a double regret ; 
for she never recovered having been forsaken, and sorrow 
soon hastened her death. 

“Ts Princess Charlotte, think you, really going to 
marry the Prince of Orange? It will be a merry court 
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whenever she does marry, at least for the rising genera- 
tion; but she does not seem to incline to take the person 
she is ordered, but to choose for herself. 

“ As to myself, all I can tell you is, I am obliged to 
go picking up attachments here and there, and of course 
I am generally disappointed in them. 

“Write quickly to me, and tell me if you know any- 
thing of the Princess. How does she like the thoughts of 
her daughter’s marrying the Prince of Orange? If I 
were Princess Charlotte, I would marry to obtain my 
liberty, for she is not well treated, etc. 

“ Yours.” 


Saturday, 27th.—I went to the Danish ambassador’s, 
Monsieur de Blacas; a brilliant assembly; there was 
present a Danish Princess of Holstein, a descendant, I 
believe, of the unhappy Princess Matilda, who paid her 
life, it is said, for her crime—her liberty certainly (which 
was as bad). This Danish Princess is sister to the Princess 
of Holstein, whom I knew in England. She is fair ina 
particular way—nay, very handsome ;—a fresh counte- 
nance, but the cheeks too heavy and large. She wore a 
very simple muslin dress; her hair arranged like one of 
Sir Peter Lely’s pictures. The Prince her husband is a 
heavy-looking man, but with rather an agreeable expression 
of countenance. They are both in manner much like all 
royalties [ ever saw,—courteous, but evidently prudent 
and cautious, saying one thing, and looking about at the 
same time, thinking of another. They afforded me, too, 
the same amusement as I ever had, in observing the 
crowd press around them, to catch a gleam of favour from 
their smiles. So much for rank and station! it is the 
same everywhere, and always will be. What a strange 
thing power is—how it transmutes the basest things into 
high estimation, and vice versd. But let no one pride 
themselves on being exempt from its influence. Those 
who think themselves least liable to being swayed by it, 
are generally most so. It is one thing to be within the 
daszling influence of high station and command, and 
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another to consider it ata distance. I like Monsieur de 
Blacas personally; he is quite one of the obsoletes; a 
decided member of the wieille cour, imbued with all its 
ancient prejudices. But then he is sincere, and a com- 
plete character in his way; a violent Tory, of course, in 
his politics, but on other subjects he converses with liberal 
feelings and information,—especially on those of taste and 
virtue. 

Madame de Blacas is insignificant in personal appear- 
ance, although not inelegant. I feel a dislike to her from 
her conduct to the Princess of Wales. When Madame de 
Blacas, during the height of the French Revolution, was 
obliged to seek shelter for her life at the court of 
Brunswick, and was so reduced in her circumstances as 
to be compelled to gain her livelihood by washing fine 
linen, the then reigning Duke of Brunswick and the 
Princess of Wales discovered her distress and assisted 
her; yet when the Princess, in her hour of distress, passed 
subsequently through France, the French ambassadress 
refused to show her the common civilities due to her 
station; and Monsieur de Blacas, in conjunction with the 
Duchess of D-———, showed Her Royal Highness every in- 
dignity. What a return for all her past kindness to 
Madame de Blacas. I own this trait of character gives 
me a@ prejudice against her. 





Monday, 29th—Went to see Madame , and 
heard her sing, which is always a pleasure; the style is 
the true old Italian, full of pathos and passion. In the 
evening, I went to a great ball at Torlonia’s, given to the 
Prince and Princess of Denmark. The banker's new 
abode is magnificent from its space, its marbles, and its 
lights; but it was deadly cold in the galleries where the 
dancing took place. There are some statues and pictures 
which appeared to me worth looking at, but a crowded 
assembly suits but little to the examination of such 
things. 

I heard to-day from Sir William Gell, What an 
inexhaustible store he has of droll, good-humoured fun! 
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LETTER FROM SIR WILLIAM GELL. 


“Your much too amiable letter gave me the greatest 
pleasure, and in some degree acted as a cordial to a terrible 
inundation of bile, with which my whole constitution is 
overwhelmed. My face is become a gravel pit, and my 
eyes like two stale plover’s eggs; so that nobody but Lady 
Anne Barnard can bear to see me. When I get better 
(as my old aunt expected her eyes to do at ninety-eight), 
I vow a pilgrimage to your shrine—yea, even a party with 
Lady ; so expect the attack of the Huns and Visi- 
goths in a short time. For the present, console yourself 
with the illustrious Friderich August Dietrich Yorgensow 
von Schmouttsow, who is kindly come from on pur- 
pose to carry my letter. He has left his family in ex- 
cellent circumstances, and in high spirits at the fine 
harvest of fish skins and sawdust, with which they 
promise themselves a good junket at Christmas, after 
divine service at the cathedral, which is performed by 
the junction of ninety-seven fir-trees, placed in a circle 
and tied together at the top with a hay-band, which the 
victories of King Hacho had compelled the King of 
Shetland to cede to him by a treaty. 

“Under these awful circumstances, I should state that 
I had yesterday a letter from Mrs, Thompson at Tunis, 
where she is quit happy at finding the barbarians so 
much less barbarous than the Christians; where she has 
twelve Janissaries constantly employed to wait upon her; 
and the Bey Mahmoud has given her several fine horses, 
on which she purposes setting out immediately for the 
city of Athens, “dans la Morée.” The letter is very long 
and gracious, and full of antiquarian and historical re- 
searches, on “Carthage udina utica,” Nebuchadnezzar and 
patty-pans. What you have lost by not having an en- 
lightened correspondent ! 

“By the bye, when I have seen Constantinople, St. 
Jean d’Acre, Jericho, and some few other places, I go to 
my own paradis & Como. 
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“T hear His Excellency Count Schiarini di Cigognia 
has disappeared. I saw Lord at Paris. He seemed 
a greater fool than ever, and was as usual for slaying 
Mrs, Thompson, whom I have heard him toady for an 
hour together. He said he was going to meet his wife 
at Milan. I recommended him to go to Genoa; assuring 
him she had set out with the Marquis for that place some 
ages ago. 

“ How cruel you were not to come to Naples! I must 
return to Italy. Call you me this summer? ‘Call you 
me these eagles’ tails?’ said the indignant Mary Anne to 
Mr, Bernard the coachpainter. 

“T am come to live upon the Cecilia is grown 
quite young; but Juliana is rather the worse for wear. 
Clarissa Jackson is making tea in the same black gown in 
which I left her. JI conclude she has lost or sold her 
family; but one dare not ask. Let us combine; the 
cursedest thing is the money always. I would make an 
hospital at Rome for decayed purses, and discontented 
and disappointed agreeable people. I intend to struggle 
hard with the world till forty, and then to succumb with 
a good grace, and float down the stream of time, like a 
dead cat in the Thames. 

“ Pray give me another line. The Westmorland is at 
Tivoli Adieu! Lady sported the cruel at Rome, 
and would not dine with us, after setting the Duke of 
Campo Mele’s heart on fire. 

“T kiss your eyes. 
“Your faithful 
“ ANARCHARSIS.” 











Tuesday.— Went to a ball at the French ambassador’s. 
All the best English were there: the Bentincks, Cum- 
mings, the Charlemonts, Duchess of Devonshire, Lords 
Clanwilliam and St. Asaph, Lady de Clifford and niece, and 
a Mr. and Mrs. Nightingale, newly arrived persons and 
rather agreeable looking. 

Again I received letters from England: two from Mr. 
——, which contain as follows :— 
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EXTRACTS FROM LETTER, DATE JULY 1815. 


“Madame de Staél has quite kept me alive, during 
the last dull, foggy month, She is indeed a wonderful and 
delightful person. 

“After the rational and philosophic view you take of 
the great events that are passing under our eyes, why do 
you say to me, ‘Do not smile in derision at the nature of 
my mind’? Don’t you know that the fault of my own (a 
fault, I am proud to say it, which arises only from the 
insignificant situation in which it has been placed), is 
seeing everything in a serious light. ‘ Za caricature de la 
Gaieté; to which such minds are obliged too often to have 
recourse, ought not to take in you. Madame de Stael’s 
tristesse is toute autre chose; but I honour her for feeling, 
as she ought, the degraded state of France; although she 
is far from having a just appreciation of how much they 
deserve it, and how little they are fitted for the good she 
wishes them, without having herself any very just or dis- 
tinct ideas as to how such good is to be procured. She 
is now, alas! gone to I envy them her society ; 
for she is very delightful when she is in low spirits; and 
as to any ‘ridicule that can be cast on her,’ the charm of 
her superiority is, that its magnitude and its variety is such 
as to allow one to laugh at as well as with her. 

“Here I am again at the end of my paper, without 
having told you a word of news. I really next time will 
begin with the gazette. The Locks are well, and by this 
time at Norbury. You will probably have heard of Lord 
A——’s strange marriage (I must call it so) with Lady 
——. His conduct in the whole affair was strange. He 
talked of having no heart to bestow, and ‘two broken 
hearts’ going together; while he left poor Miss ———~ to 
lament not having accepted this said broken heart, which 
was entirely at her disposal last year. The marriage was 
at the » Lady —— had left it for two or three 
days before, and Lord followed her. At eight o'clock 
in the morning, after this marriage, the pair themselves 
set out for S——. 


€ 
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“T shall feel out of humour with myself, dear, until 
I have thanked you for your delightful letter of the ——. 
Do I like such letters? Can you doubt it? Shall you 
try and write to me in a matter-of-fact way? Heaven 
forbid! Your letter is a model which I beg you will stick 
to, and which I heartily wish I had any hope of being 
able to follow in my answer, But, alas! very bad health, 
joined to very untoward circumstances, have succeeded 
(yet more than age) in reducing me to a mere matter-of- 
fact person, for which I am tired of myself. But I have 
been in Italy—I have seen Genoa—I have had my senses 
inebriated with orange flowers, roses, and all the perfumes 
of the south—I have seen the glories of an Italian sun, 
rising and setting in the Mediterranean Sea—I have gazed 
in endless, soul-sufficing reverie on the lakes and mountains 
of Switzerland—I remember (but too well) that such 
things were, and were most dear to me, though I know 
them to be all illusions. 

“But this, you will say, is not the way in which you 
wish to have a letter filled from England, addressed to an 
English person at Rome. My matter-of-facticity may here 
for once be agreeable. But where to begin? Facts in 
this age are so crowded together, and drive one another 
on with such rapidity, that hardly any leave their due im- 
pression on one’s mind—even on minds like mine, which 
have nothing to do but to look on. A letter, received 
to-day from Mrs. tells me you had heard of the 
ever memorable battle of Waterloo on the 18th of June, 
and of what had happened at Paris, in consequence of it. 
Never was there in modern, nor I believe in ancient times, 
a battle so disputed, a victory so complete in itself, and so 
mighty in its consequences. 

“T am sorry to find you have not got Madame de 
Staél and her atmosphere near you, for a thousand reasons ; 
amongst others, she would keep you aw courant des événe- 
ments; for Rome (do not think me impertinent for saying 
so) is a corner of the world which is six months behind 
all the rest of it in news of every sort. How that de- 
graded nation, France, is to get itself settled is yet a 

e 
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mystery. Degraded I call it, not for having lost a battle, or 
half a dozen battles, but for the unvarying want of faith 
and neglect of moral truth, common to al/ its rulers, of 
whatever party, and all the ruled, conquering or conquered. 
Oh, if ever a great moral lesson was exhibited to the 
world, of the necessity of truth to the existence of nations 
as much as to the well-being of individuals, it is in the 
wretched state to which France has reduced itself- by uni- 
versal falsehood. To talk of this nation or that, or of all 
Europe together, giving France slavery or liberty, is talking 
nonsense. Whatever her fate, she must give it herself; 
and it can never be anything but a ‘ variety of wretchedness,’ 
till both the governors (whoever they may be) and the 
governed have seen the absolute necessity of keeping faith 
with one another. 

“Lord Grantham arrived here yesterday direct from 
Paris, which he left only on the night of Wednesday last. 
He had gone over with his brother-in-law, Sir Lowry Cole, 
when he joined the army, after a honeymoon of one 
week only, with Lady Frances Harris, Lord Malmesbury’s 
daughter. Lord Grantham entered Paris with the Duke 
of Wellington. It was done in the most modest and least 
offensive manner possible—no lace, no feathers, no flourish 
of trumpets. He took up his abode at a house in the 
corner of the Place de Louis Xv., with English sentinels 
at his door, and English sentinels wherever there were 
English functionaries, but nowhere else. Lord Wellington 
promised the men that he would pay them up all their 
arrears and one month’s pay in advance, and that by turns 
every corps should be in Paris. This I think a very right 
attention and honour to troops that so fought. In the 
meantime they are behaving so perfectly well, that Lord 
Grantham says everybody is desirous to have the English 
within their houses; and the people say they are douz 
comme des demoiselles. I begin to be afraid that, like the 
jay in the fable, we shall all burst with national pride; 
for never, to be sure, did we stand half so high before. 
Of Mrs. ’3 friend and favourite nothing was known 
at Paris when Lord Grantham left it. His name was 
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never mentioned by anybody or any party, This proves 
that there must be a secret understanding about him be- 
tween the French leaders and those of the Allies ; otherwise, 
he is as attainable at Rochefort, where he is said to have 
been for this last fortnight, as anywhere else. 

“T find I have nearly covered all my paper with talk- 
ing about France—of which, by Madame de Stael’s letter, 
you will know much more than myself. She has marvel- 
lous powers of exciting sentiments which she never felt. 
Not that she is false—far from it—I never knew a less 
affected mind; she shows herself to those who know her 
well, exactly what she is—though by no means exactly as 
she wishes to be thought. Her intellect, like her feelings, 
has a much greater power of rousing that of others, than 
of enlightening and settling herself. But it is still a very 
superior intellect, and I should pity those who did not 
profit from, and by it. When next you write to her, 
remember me affectionately to her; although, unfortun- 
ately, affection and all its imeffable delights are just what 
she feels the least. 

“The extraordinary event of poor Whitbread’s death 
would shock you, though you did not know him. The 
very Sunday evening before he spent with me, and the 
seven or eight men who were beside of the party saw no 
alteration in his spirits or his manner. I saw and spoke 
to him, driving in Park Lane, between four and five o’clock 
of the very day before the deed was done, and made the 
same observation. But he had been at times in a dreadful 
state of depression during the last three weeks; and the 
state of his skull when opened, Doctor Baillie told me, 
more than accounted for any acts of violence; the bone 
was enlarged, and certain little spicule at the edge of it 
pressed immediately on the brain; a disease, he says, which 
invariably occasioned the most violent irritation of mind. 
He had sworn Lady Elizabeth to take no notice of his 
altered state, either to her mother or Lord Grey; which 
hung so heavily on her mind afterwards, that she saw 
several times the Bishop of London on the subject. <A 
better counsellor she could not have. Never did the 
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death of any private individual make so great a sensation 
in London; and Lord Tavistock’s mention of him in the 
House of Commons made half the House in tears. 

“Tell me, when next you write, what you have heard 
of the Princess of Wales. In London, it is as though such 
a being had never existed. Things appear to be going on 
smoothly at court; that is to say, no fault is found with 
the Regent; he is heartily glad at the Princess’s absence. 
Did you ever hear a clear account of a cock and a bull 
story, which reached England some months ago, of How- 
nam’s having challenged Ompteda, and of a servant having 
betrayed the Princess to the Hanoverian spy, given him 
false keys to her drawers, etc.? I own I believe Ompteda 
is set to watch Her Royal Highness. Heavens! how mean 
must be the mind that would undertake to occupy itself 
with such dirty work. Princess Charlotte has decidedly 
and for ever refused to marry the Prince of Orange, it is 
said, because she ascertained that he was pledged to concur 
with the Regent to ruin the Princess of Wales. Prince 
Leopold of Saxe-Cobourg has been named as likely to be 
the Princess Charlotte’s bridegroom. I cannot help feeling 
a tender pity for one so young, and so lovely and lovable 
for her own sake, as this Princess, being compelled by her 
rank to marry from convenance. I hope she will remain 
true to her mother. But if that mother does anything 
imprudent, her case is a lost one; and who so imprudent 
as she! They say Prince Leopold is friendly towards the 
Princess of Wales, and that for that reason, Princess 
Charlotte inclines toward him. I trust she may not be 
deceived, and that His Royal Highness does not make 
promises in order to win the hand of our future Queen, 
which he may never intend to perform. He is, after all, 
but a petty prince for the heiress to the British throne. 
I hear, however, he is handsome; which is more than the 
Prince of Orange is. 

“Yours,” etc. 


I wonder if it be indeed true that Princess Charlotte 
will marry Leopold. I think her heart was in favour of 
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the Duke of ———; but I suppose such an alliance would 
never have been permitted; it would open the door to so 
many private intrigues and jealousies, if royal personages 
were permitted to marry private individuals or nobles, I 
have seen the Prince of Saxe-Cobourg, and do think him 
well-looking, but not noble in his air or deportment; and 
his expression was not to me pleasing; it was dark and 
caché, his forehead low, and he never looks at the person 
to whom he is speaking. But it is wrong to be such a 
determined disciple of Lavater as I am, and to allow oneself 
to be prejudiced either for or against a person by their coun- 
tenance, which is, after all, very often a treacherous guide. 
Nevertheless, I cannot help being strongly influenced by 
the impression a person’s physiognomy makes upon me; 
I would not disregard the still small voice which warns 
me, as if instinctively, against some, or bids me trust in 
others. 

I went to see the Duchess of D There is an 
instance, for example, where charm of countenance and of 
manner fascinate, and make one like her, despite of all 
that has been reported of her character. Her room is 
filled with books, and literature is now the pursuit in 
which she takes, or pretends to take, an interest. For my 
part, I suspect she is come to that time when nothing 
of this world’s amusements can charm; she has tasted 
pleasure in all its varieties; she has drunk it to the very 
dregs; and the lees are bitter. If there be a source 
of interest to her, it is the Cardinal. A small lute is 
generally placed by her side; yet no one ever heard Her 
Grace play on it. 

From the Duchess’s I went to Canova’s studio. 





Wednesday.—I went to visit the Borghese palace, 
built by Martino Lunghi il Vecchio for Cardinal Dezza 
in 1590, and finished in the pontificate of Paul v. Bor- 
ghese, under the direction of Fluminio Ponzio. Its shape 
is that of a harpsichord, and it has hence been called the 
Harpsichord of Borghese. The collection of pictures on 
the ground floor is fine, and they are well arranged, and 
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seen pleasantly, with good attendance; only, if the day 
is at all dark, there is not sufficient light to view them 
distinctly. Those which made the deepest impression on 
me were the Deposition of Christ, by Raphael; and all the 
Garofalos, particularly the Entombment, which to me is 
the most delightful composition I ever beheld; the colour- 
ing is exquisite, and the green draperies, so often employed 
by this painter, appear in that one to the greatest perfec- 
tion. The landscape in the background is not the least 
pleasing part of the composition ; it is of that sublime cast 
which accords so well with the event which forms the 
principal subject of the picture. <A portrait of Raphael 
when very young, by himself, and two Titians of a long, 
peculiar shape, also pleased me greatly; the two latter 
represent, one divine, and the other profane love, under 
the figures of two women. I did not clearly make out the 
allegory ; but the colouring of both is gorgeous. The famous 
Diana and Nymphs, by Domenichino, and the four famous 
Albanos, have not for me that interest which many less 
celebrated pictures excite. To my fancy, there is some- 
thing trivial and like an opera scene in all those Loves 
and Venuses, which have nothing to do with the Loves 
or Venuses of a deep-felt passion. It is like the mere 
machinery of a ballet-master. But I judge poetically, not 
scientifically, and, doubtless, my judgment is therefore 
often erroneous. 

I spent the rest of the morning at Lady W—d’s. 
She was full of the Duchess of D and C——- G 
and the Princess of Wales, and politics, private and public, 
as usual. Many people pretend to be uninterested about 
these things; but I do believe that nobody is so truly 
sick of them as myself. They seem to me so paltry and 
bustling, so inimical to all that is intellectual or noble in 
our nature. Yet Lady W talks well on any subject, 
and is certainly a most amusing person. I was sorry to 
learn from her that poor Mrs. G L—e is very un- 
happy, and is going to part from her husband. Lady —— 
and I agreed Mr. ——— behaved very cruelly on this 
occasion; but it is the old story. 

® 
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I received a letter from Lady G——, who is still at 
Genoa, She writes :— 


“T was astonished at the arrival of Siccard last night, 
on his way to England. He says his mistress is now 
travelling, accompanied only by Dr. Holland and Mrs. 
Falconet, the banker’s wife, whom Her Royal Highness 
mentioned in one of her former letters; her two vice- 
chamberlains and Lady Elizabeth having refused to go 
with her to any place except England; upon which the 
Princess discarded them, though she professes to be going 
home, which Siccard thinks is quite out of the question, as 
she is certainly considerably frightened. Her pecuniary 
circumstances are in a very bad way; not from Her Royal 
Highness’s expenses at Naples, or at this place, but from the 
great calls upon her income which she has left in England. 
From what I can gather out of Siccard’s prudence, C 
was right in her conjectures about the stocks. But what 
is of the most consequence to you is, she talks of having 
you, as well as St. Leger, with her again very soon; there- 
fore you had better be on your guard lest the Princess 
arrive unexpectedly at Rome. Poor Siccard has been ill 
used; and perhaps that may make him see things in a 
more melancholy light. But he seems to think everything 
goes on ill, 

“Murat is at Ancona with 7000 men, and nobody 
knows what he means to do with them. I have no time 
for more than to sign myself 





“Yours, K. G.” 


What can I say about the contents of this letter, 
except that Iam sorry, and that I do say and feel most 
sincerely. But I can be of no use to the Princess—no 
one can, except Providence. J am inclined to think, how- 
ever, that Siccard’s dismissal has been effected by the 
jealousy of foreign servants, not from the Princess’s free 
will and wish. But it is equally pitiable to find that she 
is so under the dominion of these Italian menials; and I 


foresee that they will never rest till they persuade Her 
IL—4 
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Royal Highness to part with every English attendant, high 
and low, and then indeed she will be left to the mercy of 
unprincipled and rapacious creatures, who will sell her, if 
a price is offered them, to the spies, or rather the blood- 
hounds, sent forth by the Regent to hunt her to her 
destruction. Whenever I receive intelligence of this kind, 
I may say without affectation that it unfits me both for 
society abroad or occupation at home. Siccard especially 
was a most faithful and respectable attendant. The 
Princess knows not what she has lost in losing his 
services. 

Another letter, from my friend Sir W. H—m, from 
Lausanne, was of a very different and more pleasing nature. 


LETTER FROM SIR W. H-———. 


“T should sit down with great pleasure to give you a 
little journal of our occupation, could I fancy that a 
description of theatres and public buildings, and roads and 
inns, could afford you any amusement. We have seen 
much, but conversed little, and, of course, have acquired 
few ideas which you may not find in the Picture of Paris, 
and Dutens Itinéraire. 

“May I quiet my apprehensions by supposing that the 
interest you take in the fate of the travellers will make 
you read this ill-written scrawl with greater pleasure than 
the fair print of those learned books? On our arrival at 
Paris, we soon observed that there are two ways of living 
there: the one, to stay a short time in an hotel, to devote 
the morning to seeing pictures, palaces, etc., and the even- 
ing to theatres and balls; the other, to reside for a longer 
time in lodgings, and endeavour to be introduced into 
private society. We had no hesitation in choosing the 
former; and, having hired a chariot, began our labours 
by visiting the gallery of the Louvre. I need not attempt 
to describe all the finest statues of antiquity, and nine 
hundred and fifty of the finest pictures, which are collected 
in that receptacle of the works of genius. I never was so 
much delighted by any production of art as by the statue 
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of the Apollo Belvidere. I need hardly add that many of 
our mornings were spent in the Louvre. The Cathedral of 
Notre-Dame, the Salle of the Corps Législatif, the Hospital 
of Invalids, and a thousand other public institutions, suc- 
cessively occupied our attention. In general, Paris is 
distinguished by the magnificence of its public buildings, 
the narrowness and dirtiness of its streets, the splendid 
apartments of the rich, and the miserable hovels of the 
poor. The rage for spectacles is so great, that above 
twenty theatres are filled every evening, by people of all 
descriptions. The opera seems as fashionable here as in 
London. The ballets excel everything that I ever saw 
before, and the orchestra is extremely good; but the sing- 
ing is very poor. Almost every day gives birth to some 
new ‘ petite piece de thédtre, chiefly stolen from the old 
Italian and English plays. I made a large collection of 
them for Lewis, by his desire; so that you may hope to 
see some of them done into English. They are acted with 
great spirit, but the violent gestures and extravagant 
declamation of their tragedians I could not bear. 

“We dined one day en famille with the Duchess of 
Gordon, who mixes much in French society, and whose 
chief conversation from morning till night consists in 
abusing England. She must have some scheme in this, 
which nobody can comprehend. Another day we spent 
with the Greatheads, who complain much of the total 
want of anything like private or rational society at Paris. 
There are a great many beautiful women in Paris, who 
dress with great taste, and, I am told, at an immense 
expense; but the race of gentlemen seems almost totally 
extinct. Everybody seems intent upon leading what is 
called a life of pleasure; and the gaming-tables, among 
other expedients, are much frequented. We were one 
night at a ball, given by the Duchess of Gordon. In one 
room we found people dancing French dances; Lady 
Georgina! even danced a minuet and gavotte with old 
Vestris. Another room was occupied by a gaming-table 
and its votaries, among whom Her Grace and other ladies 

1 Now Duchess of Bedford. . 
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were now and then observed. We were several times at 
Lord Whitworth’s, where we met only English society. 
Two of our pleasantest days were spent at Versailles and 
Marli. One of the oldest customs at Paris, and not the 
most agreeable, is, that at all the great suppers which 
follow the balls, there are seats for the women only—the 
men acting the part of waiters all the time, and reckoning 
their gallantry sufficiently rewarded by a crust of bread or 
a half-picked bone thrown to them. The quantity of 
rouge the Parisian ladies wear is, to an English eye, very 
disagreeable. The ¢owrnure of their throat and person is, 
with few exceptions, extremely elegant, and said to be 
greatly improved since the Revolution, by the disuse of 
stays, and by other contrivances which have succeeded 
them. The affectation of domestic manners and customs 
has for about a year been totally laid aside. Luxury and 
all its attendants are as prevalent as in former days; but 
the imposing splendour of rank, and the polished manners 
of the ancient nobility, which in some degree softened the 
rude features of vice, are now exchanged for splendour 
without taste, and pride without dignity. The expense of 
living at an hotel at Paris is enormous. Our lodging alone 
cost eight guineas a week, besides fire, etc. The French 
people are fond of the English just now. I saw our great 
hero, Wellington, there, receiving the homage of all the 
prettiest women, who were pulling caps, in no gentle 
manner, for a smile of approval, or a courteous recognition 
from that great man. 

“IT saw Lady ——, our lovely friend, one evening, 
dancing with Lord Castlereagh. I am glad she has retired 
from the Princess of Wales’s service; it was no fitting 
atmosphere for her, so pure and high-minded as she is; 
for if any part of what I hear of that poor madwoman’s 
manners and mode of life be true, she is fast losing herself 
in the estimation of those who are most friendly to her. 
Do not be angry with me for calling the Princess mad. I 
really think she must be so, to judge from her headstrong 
imprudence. If is the kindest apology that can be made 
for her. JI assure you, if I have now expressed myself 
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somewhat harshly, I have felt a sincere interest and pity 
for Her Royal Highness—a chivalrous feeling, which would 
have made me ready to fight in her defence. The idea of 
a woman being persecuted and neglected, even if not a 
princess, would always have excited a strong wish in my 
breast to serve her, in as far as the limited powers of so 
insignificant a person as myself could avail. And when I 
first heard that the Princess of Wales had left England, 
I was so annoyed that I broke forth with an oath, and 
gave vent to the vexation and indignation I felt at her 
folly in expatriating herself. 

“Good heavens! what a position in public opinion she 
had gained before her departure for the Continent. What 
a heroine in history she would have been had she behaved 
properly ; and to see her at once throw away her every 
chance of British support, and her daughter’s protection 
and love. It was sadly provoking. There had been some- 
thing so grand in her conduct up to that period —something 
sO magnanimous in her silent endurance of her husband’s 
malevolence, that could not fail to create a strong feeling 
in her favour. But when she went abroad she dropt the 
grand historical character of an injured Queen, and she 
became in truth, to use your appellation for her, a Mrs. 
Thompson parted from Mr. Thompson, and going in search 
of amusement. Never was there such a falling off in 
poetry. The old French King was very glad Her Royal 
Highness did not visit his capital. Of course he could not 
have shown her any civility, and I am certain none of the 
English heroes would have taken notice of her. The 
Genevese have a kindly feeling for the Princess, though 
they always call her ‘cette pauwvre dame! elle est fort 
sengulvére.’ 

“T have lived much with Madame de Staél and Sismondi, 
and as little as I could help with the English. I have 
become acquainted with a Prince Paul of Wurtemburg, a 
droll, mad German; at least he is so considered. I do 
not think he is mad, but he is a man without any moral 
principle, consequently dangerous. He is clever, full of 
fire, of information, and of projects, some of them high- 
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flown and ridiculous; but certainly his conversation and his 
talents are of no common order. His having withstood 
Bonaparte when the latter was in the zenith of his power; 
—his having suffered imprisonment for three years on that 
account ;—-his being persecuted by his own father, who 
always hated and treated him cruelly ;—these circum- 
stances throw a kind of lustre and interest about him, 
which, in spite of his own wild and prowling eyes, and of 
all the stories I have heard of his libertinism, render him 
rather an amusing acquaintance. 

“T spent a fortnight at Coppet, with the dear Madame 
de Staél. It is very odd, but I do not think (to use a 
vulgar English saying) Sismondi and she put up their horses 
well together. He told me that his friendship for Madame 
de Staél had cooled at one time, and that it has only lately 
returned to its pristine warmth. I ventured to question 
him on the subject, which brought back some particulars 
of Madame de Stael’s life, that I own did not leave a 
favourable impression upon me. Sismondi found great 
fault with her for her passion for Rocca, and said he 
particularly did so on account of her having carried Rocca 
to England with her. There was truth in what Sismondi 
said, but perhaps there was a little envy also. I think the 
fault of Madame de Staél seems to be a want of tenderness. 
The melancholy error of falling from one attachment into 
another is too often the crime of those who seek an 
exalted sentiment which they do not find in others; and 
it must be confessed, that unless reason and self-esteem 
come to women’s assistance, the noblest natures degenerate 
when they fall from one attachment to another. 

“Lord Lucan and his daughters are still here. The 
latter are handsome, but I cannot say more in their praise, 
because I am only slightly acquainted with them. I hear 
they are very clever and agreeable. Lady Westmorland 
introduced me yesterday to Mr. C. , the eldest son of 
Lord and Lady ——~. She interested me in him by say- 
ing Lord —— had told her that the boy was always 
crying. It seems odd that Lord should have told 
this to Lady W——. Lady W—d is very quick, very 
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good-humoured, and very eccentric. She has too much 
bustle about her to enjoy anything in society that is not 
bruyante. I have fallen in again with Mr. M——. He 
informed me he loved his wife even better than the first 
day of their marriage. I wished him joy of the unusual 
circumstance, and he proceeded to underrate Madame de 
Staél, which provoked me considerably; and when he told 
a story about a little Adolphe, which he says exists, and is 
the son of Monsieur de Rocca, I could not help thinking 
of what I have so often heard attributed to his family— 
the love of scandal for the purpose of diverting idlers.” 


Thursday, Rome, 3rd of December. 


Visited the Chiesa della Concezione delle Capucine, 
situated in the Piazza Barberini. It is small, and possesses 
no beauty as to architecture, within or without. It was 
built by the Cardinal Francesco Barberini, from designs by 
Antonia Cassoni. In the first chapel to the right is the 
famous picture of the archangel Michael, by Guido. There 
is certainly much beauty and majesty in the head, but in 
the action there is something that savours of an opera 
dancer; the drapery is decidedly bad, fluttering and 
unmeaning. The kind of blue armour with which the 
avenging angel is clothed has nothing in it of the heavenly 
armour, which fancy portrays as his appropriate vestment. 
But when there is so much to admire, I feel as if it were 
presumptuous to speak of the defects. One other remark 
I must make, however, which is, that the extreme youth of 
the head and countenance seems to me not of a piece with 
the muscular and almost brawny limbs. In the third 
chapel, St. Francesco in ecstasy, supported by an angel, by 
Domenichino, is a beautiful picture—far more so in my 
estimation than the Guido. The French have despoiled 
this church of its most valuable treasures of art, and left 
only a collection by Carlo Maratta, which are for the most 
part repainted and smeared. Certainly William Lock’s 
paintings are of this school in point of colouring. I was 
amused by detecting a plagiarism of Canova’s; his figure 
of Charity is an exact copy of one in the Flight into Egypt, 
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but being an indifferent picture, and placed in an obscure 
corner, the robbery is not likely to be detected. I heard 
that Lord J has got all Mr. M ’s fortune, and that 
he has left his mother £3000 a year, and Lady £1000. 
The story of Lady Frances Wilson’s piece of good luck is a 
most extraordinary one. I heard also from Lady W. ; 
that Lady Charlotte Rawdon has made a strange marriage, 
with a man without any fortune, under thirty, and so much 
younger than herself. 

Princess Charlotte is certainly to be married to Prince 
Leopold; and all our Princes are wandering about in 
different directions looking for wives. The Regent did 
all he could when the Duchess of Oldenburgh was in 
England, to make her marry the Duke of C > and for 
that reason, it is supposed, he kept a strict watch over her ; 
which was very ridiculous; but he thought that if she had 
gone into general society, she would have heard many 
things which might have given her more insight into 
matters than he wished her to have. The Regent literally 
took possession of the Duchess, and never permitted her to 
go anywhere or accept of any invitations, but those of 
royalties; saying it was not etiquette. Why then did His 
Royal Highness for so many years do otherwise himself ? 
His people and his carriages attended her in all her ex- 
peditions, in order that she might see everything that was 
worth seeing in London. Lady W said she thought 
the Duchess of Oldenburgh’s figure quite beautiful, and 
her manners perfect; and that Princess Charlotte had 
remarked, that she had never had an idea of what manner 
ought to be in a royal person till she had known the 

1 Lady Frances Wilson was a lady of very plain personal appearance ; 
yet one gentleman, for several seasons, perseveringly gazed at her from the 
pit in the Opera House, so as to cause her considerable annoyance ; until at 
length one day she was informed that Mr. —— had left her all his fortune ; 
and prompted by cunosity to ascertain if 1t was the same person who had 
admired her at the theatre, she requested to see the deceased, and identified 
the corpse as being that of Mr. ——-. It was said Lady Frances owed this 
piece of good fortune to a mistake, as it was a very beautiful woman who 
occupied the next box to hers, to whom the gentleman had intended to 
leave his property, and that he was misinformed as to the name of the 
object of his belle passion. 


Cc 
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Duchess of Oldenburgh. I told Lady W: that I knew 
the érue reason of the Regent’s tyranny over the Duchess 
of Oldenburgh was to prevent the possibility of her visit- 
ing the poor Princess of Wales when she was in London. 
She could not go in the Prince’s carriage to Connaught 
House; it would have been a breach of etiquette, I cannot 
say I think it speaks well for the Grand Duchess’s noble- 
ness or independence of mind, that she did not dare to 
order another carriage to convey her to the Princess of 
Wales. But she was evidently glad of the excuse. 





Friday, 4th of December. 

I went to see a collection of pictures which were to be 
sold. They were indifferent enough. I mistook the lady 
for the maid; but she was very good-natured; made a 
great many apologies for being en déshabille; and invited 
me to her societa whenever I chose to come. She appeared 
better informed than Italian women are in general. I 
admired also the good humour with which she forgave my 
rude blunder. How differently an English woman would 
have taken the matter. She would most likely have been 
exceedingly affronted and indignant. 

I received a letter from the poor Princess to-day. 


EXTRACT OF A LETTER FROM HER ROYAL HIGHNESS 
THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 


“Pour le plan que vous m’annoncez, comme décidé de 
votre part, de me joindre au mois de il me parait 
absolument impossible, car vers ce temps, je serais en 
Gréce, ob probablement je passerai mon hiver. Au reste, 
jai pris comme il fallait mon parti, de me choisir une autre 
dame, au lieu de Lady Charlotte Campbell; une dame 
Milanese—une Comtesse Angelina Oldi—, Vénitienne! et 
son époux; qui par des malheurs de politiques et de 
finance, a été réduite 4 chercher une occupation. Elle est 
jeune, douce, bonne, et d’une trés bonne santé. J'ai fait 


1 One must suppose Her Royal Highness meant né Vénitienne, or vice 
versa, as she could not be both a Milanese and a Venetian. 
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aussi des connaissances trés intéressantes pendant mon 
voyage (illegible) ’ Abbé Mezofanti, bibliothécaire 4 Bologna, 
qui m’a promis de m’accompagner en Gréce; il posséde le 
grand talent de parler quarante-quatre différentes langues, 
mortes et vivantes, en perfection, comme on m’assure. Au 
mois de je me propose de me mettre en route et de 
m’embarquer 4 Géne, qu’ainsi mon retour vers l’Italie est 
trés incertaine, et pour une période trés éloignée; au reste, 
personne n’est mieux informée que vous-méme des différents 
devoirs que vous avez journellement 4 rendre, de sorte que 
ce serait injuste 4 vous-méme, et pour ainsi dire, pour moi 
de vous engager 4 me suivre dans mes différentes pour- 
suites—et puis les arts et les sciences que j’aime si avide- 
ment & cultiver, n’ayant plus d’autre but dans ce bas 
monde que de voyager ainsi—c’est ma seule consolation 
ayant trouvé parmi les étres vivans si peu de satisfaction 
et d’attachement, que les morts, et leur immortalité, me 
doivent tenir lieu de ce que ce monde ingrat m’a si in- 
justement privé. Rendez-moi, au reste, la justice de me 
croire pour la vie votre sincére amie, OBB Se 





PS—“Le Maréchal Bellegrade et le Marquis de 
Ghisilien, m’ont choisi cette dame, la Contessa Oldi.” 


I who am well acquainted with the Princess, know in 
what a wounded spirit she wrote the above melancholy, 
yet absurd letter. She is evidently much piqued at Lady 
Charlotte Campbell’s having refused to continue in Her 
Royal Highness’s service. But what a choice she has made 
for her new attendants! Nothing new can be said or 
written on this painful subject; but I feel sincerely sorry 
for the poor woman. 

In the evening I went to the Duchess of D——s, 
where people were all laughing at the Duchess of Gordon’s 
ignorance of the French language. She is reported to have 
said to the box-keeper at the theatre not long ago at Paris, 
“Ne laissez aucun Anglais entrer dans ma boite.” It is 
also said Her Grace wished Beauharnais to marry her 
daughter, Lady Georgina. What an odd wish for a great 
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English lady to form for her child! When I heard them 
all laughing at the Duchess last night, I could not help 
thinking how mean people are; since, if they had been 
invited to a party at her house, they would have flocked 
to it with eagerness, just as they used to do in England, 
though it was the fashion to quiz her assemblies. 

Sir Joseph C—y was wont to ask, “Are you going 
to Scotch collops to-night?” Yet he was the first to go 
thither. Lady observed when the Duchess of Gordon 
was under discussion, “ Well, let those laugh that win.” 
The Duchess has married all her daughters greatly, and 
she is one of the most powerful women of her time. 

There was some excellent music at the Duchess of 
A Madame Vera, who was on the stage, but is now 
married to an Italian gentleman, and is quite a lady in 
mind and manners, sang delightfully. She has one of 
those deep-toned voices so rare in a woman, and which I 
admire so much, Perhaps a critic might have said her 
voice was rather too coarse. On the whole, I greatly 
prefer Italian society to that of the motley English 
assembled here at present; for whatever vices or scandal 
may exist among themselves, does not appear ; and foreigners 
are not annoyed, when in their company, by listening to 
malevolent gossip. 

On the whole I am pleased with my séjour here. I 
live with many of the cardinals, some of whom are both 
learned and pleasant persons, combining the elegance of 
the scholar with that true and unaffected spirit of phil- 
anthropy which renders them excellent members of 
society. Some among them it must be confessed are only 
roguish-looking priests; but the greater part deserve the 
favourable opinions I have recorded of them, and the 
Cardinal Gonsalvi is a noble exception to the mean ideas 
attached to his order; while the Pope is, in very deed, the 
father of his people, and a man every way worthy of being 
respected. There is a most amiable Archbishop, who is 
very anxious for my conversion to the “true faith.” He 
gives me all sorts of books to read, and Lord Malpas strives 
hard also to persuade me to become a Catholic. 
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Mr. North is arrived—he is very amusing. He told 
me he had dined two days with his fellow-servant when he 
was chamberlain, and now his successor, and that he was 
very well behaved. Captain Pechell would not let ali the 
company dine with him on board of his ship; the Princess, 
therefore, would not sail with him; and nobody knows 
exactly what is become of her. It is very melancholy. 

Mr. N. told me that Lord W—— alighted immediately 
from his travelling carriage, chez G F , and repeated 
the proposals he had made before he went—that the parties 
came out arm in arm from Devonshire House, and that her 
trousseawu is preparing—that the are indignant, and 
will have nothing to say to the marriage. This is all for 
the sake of filthy lucre, for the girl wants nothing. 
Besides, her family is as good as his; and after a man has 
been very near marrying a silk-stocking washer, they ought 
to be too happy to get “wne niéce du grand Wellington.” 

I had a long confab with Mr. W over things past, 
present, and to come; and in speaking of the Princess of 
Wales, he told me a curious circumstance which had come 
under his own knowledge, and which is another proof to 
add to the heap of petty wrongs which the Regent caused 
to be done to his unfortunate victim. When White’s ball 
was finally arranged, and the poor Duke of Devonshire, 
who had been fretted to death by the parties having cut 
down some of his fine trees in making the temporary rooms 
in the gardens of Burlington House, was reconciled, at last, 
to that misfortune—a message came from a great person to 
the committee, to desire to know what style of company 
they meant to ask to their ball, or some clumsy hint of 
this sort; which the committee, however, understood, for 
they sent back word that they meant to request the Regent 
himself to invite all the Royalties whom he wished should 
be there, and that they should send a number of tickets to 
him for that purpose. But this was not deemed secure 
enough to exclude the obnoxious individual; for some 
member, a friend to the Regent (it was said to be Lord 
Y——), made a motion that no member should give away 
his tickets except to his relations, or that some line of rank 
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should be drawn, such as that, no one but peers’ daughters 
should be invited; so as to exclude canaille and higher 
rank likewise. Upon this Lord S—n got up and said, 
it was easy to see these confused proposals were meant to 
exclude the Princess of Wales;* and he observed that as one 
of the members, every ticket he subscribed for was his own, 
and every one of them he intended to send to the Princess ; 
to be disposed of as she pleased. Fourteen other members 
said the same; but as they were not the majority, and as 
those who were to pay for the diversion were not to have 
leave to do what they pleased at it, they determined they 
would give no ball at all. “I for one,” added Mr. North, 
“quite rejoiced that for once the Regent’s mean spite 
should fail in its object. Ah!” said he, “I could write a 
book on that man. I never heard of such dirty motives, 
except in a foolish novel, where the characters are all 
devils or angels, such as one never looks for in real life. 
Certainly his rancour is unlike the noble insouciance of the 
common run of men and women of the world, who are con- 
tent to keep out of the way of those they hate, and think 
that revenge sufficient.” 

I fully agreed with Mr. N.; but then I reminded him 
of what could be said on both sides of the question; and 
it ended as usual, by our shaking our heads, and sighing. 
Mr. North heard from England the other day, that there 
are reports of great rebellions on the part of the bride elect, 
who will agree to nothing unless she has it all her own 
way; a distinct establishment—never to be made to go 
abroad——and several other not unwise provisos—or no 
Prince Leopold; and that she will not say yes at all, till 
she has seen the Grand Duke Nicolas, whose picture the 
Duchess of Oldenburgh had shown her, and who they say 
is a very handsome man. But in all her stipulations, none 


1 This independence and boldness of principle does Lord Sefton great 
credit, and though he was one of that political party who espoused the 
Princess’s cause in opposition to the Regent’s, yet I believe he acted on this 
occasion from the dictates of his own good heart, Lord S. was famous as 
the gastronome of his day; but in private life he was much beloved, and his 
family circle was ever proverbial for its harmony and happiness, 
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have transpired connected either with natural affection, or 
feelings of a right nature towards her poor mother. I 
assured Mr. N. I thought, from all I had ever seen or 
known, the Princess Charlotte loved Her Royal Highness 
the Princess of Wales with a strong degree of affection, 
but that the latter had done all she could to destroy those 
feelings, by leaving England and parting from her daughter, 
and I did not wonder if the Princess Charlotte had relaxed 
from her first impulse of warm affection. 

Mr. N. says the English are much admired just now 
in Paris, and that the French ladies are monsters in regard 
to dress, with coiffures a foot high, Marshal Ney wants 
the Emperor of Russia to fall in love with his wife, whom 
the former dances with, and the Marshal has got himself 
appointed Ambassador to Petersburgh. The Court is very 
jealous of the great affection the King shows to all the 
English, and his new grandees cannot conceal it, when the 
English are presented. Lord P made a friendship 
with Platoff, and saw his daughter, who is rather pretty, 
and in case Bonaparte’s head should still come off, has 
secured a husband in [ussian General d’Avame. Lord 
P has taken home to England the horse Platoff rode 
in all his campaigns, which is quite worn out, and is going 
to be given Chelsea and rest for the remainder of his days; 
and also another horse belonging to a brave Cossack, an 
attendant of Platoffs, who killed seventeen Frenchmen in 
one day with his own hand. 

Mr. North praised the Whitbreads; but he said, as 
the world in general did not like them, it was a pity the 
Princess of Wales had lived so much with them, and shown 
herself so frequently at places where she had no business 
or interest; such as at the Freemasons’ Tavern, to listen to 
speeches about charity schools, in which, in fact, she took 
no interest, and where she looked very grand and cross, and 
gained no popularity. 

Mr. North has been reading Lady Morgan’s O'Donnel, 
and is delighted with it. He says he never read a book 
that amused him so much, and that it has the merit of 
being more interesting in the last than in the first volume. 
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He says it was written when she was staying at the 
Priory.? 


Saturday, 5th of December.—I walked in the outskirts 
of the city, and observing a garden in a better state of 
cultivation than Roman gardens generally are, and full of 
flowers, I asked leave of an old gentleman who was stand- 
ing near the gate, to permit me to enter; intending to pur- 
chase some of the flowers; but I found that the proprietor 
would not have plucked one for the world. He proved to be 
quite a character. He told me he had passed five years 
in England, and many more in France. In the days of 
Madame de Genlis he was about the present Duke of 
Orleans, as one of his Znstituteurs. He told me he under- 
stood English, and once translated Milton into Italian ; 
he spoke with enthusiasm of the occupation of gardening, 
and showed me his library, which was also his bedroom; 
it looked more comfortable than any Italian bedroom I 
ever saw, though the bed was sufficiently miserable. 

He had, he said, known the Duchess of Devonshire 
very well; “not this one,” he said, “ but the beautiful one 
who is dead. This one is too great a friend of an enemy of 
mine for me to know her; besides,” he added, “I live out 
of the world now.” 

I wonder whether it can be true that this little dirty 
old man was intimate with the Duchess of Devonshire ? 
Yet there have been more unlikely things than this; and 
perhaps he knows many a strange thing concerning that 
lady. But he would not speak of her again though I 
endeavoured to make him do so. 

I accompanied Lady W. B. in the afternoon to St. 
Onofrio. The beauty of the view is transcendent. It is 
somewhat less extensive than that seen from the St. Pietro 
in Montorio; but the objects are presented nearly in the 
same point of vision. The Tiber, St. Peter's, the Coliseum, 


1 The persons who supposed they read their own characters in that book 
were very angry at Lady Morgan ; but Mr. North was amused. Thus in all 
portraits people are seldom pleased with their own resemblance, whilst 
others are quite satisfied with the likeness, 
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the tomb of Cecilia Metella, the Palatine, etc., and the vast 
plain stretching around; these, seen from beneath the oak 
called Tasso’s Oak,! acquire fresh interest from the idea that 
his eyes often contemplated the glorious scene, and that he 
received from it some of that inspiration which breathes 
throughout his muse. St. Onofrio is built on the summit 
of the Janiculum. It is small but of a pleasing structure, 
and there is an air of devotion in its quiet cloister. But 
I believe I always think so of every Gothic place of 
worship. It was built by Eugenius the Fourth for the 
hermits of St, Jerome, and finished, together with its 
contiguous convent, by the Roman family Di Cupis. The 
hermits continued to reside here till Pius v. obliged them 
to observe the rules of St. Augustine. In the portico, 
or rather corridor, before the church is placed a Virgin and 
Child, painted in fresco, said to be by Leonardo da Vinci. 
The paintings in the first chapel to the right are by some 
early painter, the hand unknown ; they are generally much 
damaged ; but to judge of the parts still extant they are of 
a fine order of design. Those above the cornice in a sort 
of cupola on the high altar are by Pintorrichio; those 
below by Peruzzi: both are good. But to a lover of 
poetry the greatest interest excited by the spot is its 
being the resting-place of Tasso’s remains. Here too 
he spent his last days, and here lie his ashes, beneath a 
plain stone, bearing this inscription— 


DO. M. 
TORQUATI TASSI 
OSSA 
HIC JACET 
HOC NE NESCIAS 
ESSE HOSPES 
FRES. HUIUS. ECCL. 
Pp P. 

M. D. GC. I. 
OBIIT ANNO MDXLY. 


1 So called because on this tree, it is said, the crown was hung which 
never encircled his brows, but when death mocked at the triumph. 
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Who can tread on the ashes of the honoured dead and 
not feel the lesson that their silence breathes? But in the 
memory of this highly gifted mortal such lesson is more 
peculiarly touching. When fortune ceased to persecute 
him, health and strength and vigour failed. In the rude 
blast, the flower shed its perfume; but when the sun of 
fortune burst forth, that splendour proved too oppressive— 
it faded and died. The Pope gave Tasso a pension; he 
gained several lawsuits, and, in fine, a glorious triumph 
awaited him. Fame wove a chaplet due to his talents; 
but death came with a rapid stride and snatched it from 
him. The tomb opened beneath his feet ;—he felt the 
doom awarded by Providence, and retired to this monastery 
of St. Onofrio to contemplate that everlasting glory which 
mocks all earth-born greatness. Under this impression he 
addressed a letter to Constantino, his faithful friend—and 
died. 

In the first burst of feeling, the Cardinal Cintro thought 
of paying every mark of respect to the memory of his 
friend ; and to this end, but with a vain and pompous 
sentiment, he caused the body of the deceased to be 
arrayed in a Roman toga, to be crowned with laurels, and 
to be publicly displayed and carried through the principal 
streets of Rome, attended by all the Palatine court; then 
carried back to St. Onofrio. It was deposited finally 
beneath the humble stone where it now lies. Funeral 
orations were prepared in Latin and Italian; and the 
Cardinal designed to have erected a magnificent mausoleum 
over his friend. But the grief of the Cardinal, it seems, 
soon subsided, many cares superseded those which he felt 
for the departed, and his intentions remained unfulfilled. 
The Marquis de Villa, going to Rome some time after 
Tasso’s decease, hurt at the neglect which was shown to the 
memory of the great poet, when he discovered that there 
was no memorial to designate the place where he lay, was 
desirous himself of erecting a monument ; but living vanity 
stepped forth again to defraud the dead of their honour ; 
and the Cardinal replied, “ That was a duty which devolved 
upon him, and which he alone must fulfil” The Marquis 


11.——€ 
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de Villa, foreseeing that no monument was likely to be 
erected, requested the monks to place the simple inscription 
which has been given, and which designates the spot where 
lies the dust that once was intelligent with genius. After 
the expiration of eight years, the Cardinal Bevildegra of 
Ferrara, seeing that the Cardinal Cintro still postponed the 
fulfilment of his pompous promise, erected a bust, which 
surmounts the inscription that records the life and death of 
Tasso. 
“ Cos) trapassa al trapassar d’ un giorno.” 





In the evening I went to the Duchess of , where 
I heard a good deal of English news. Princess Charlotte's 
approaching marriage with Prince Leopold was canvassed, 
and no one seemed to approve ; yet,as Mr. N observed, 
“ who else is there who could be chosen for the bridegroom, 
since Her Royal Highness decidedly objected to the Prince 
of Orange, notwithstanding all the Duchess of Oldenburgh’s 
persuasions?” The Regent evidently wished his daughter 
to take the Prince of Orange; otherwise why should he 
{who was so careful in excluding from Princess Charlotte’s 
society anyone inclined to encourage her in independent 
principles) have permitted her to be intimate with this 
cunning Russian lady, whose very eyes betrayed the wily 
nature of her character ? 

The Parisians have all been laughing at a mistake 
made by the Duke of Wellington, who went into the royal 
box at the Opera, and excited the wrath of the French 
people, who have caricatured him acting the part of a king. 
Lady C IL——’s marriage with General M—d is a 
matter of surprise, as he has no money, and all the English 
at the Duchess ’3 last night expressed their astonish- 
ment at the “foolish match.” The news of poor Lady 
Charles Bentinck’s death shocked me. She was a person 
I had known intimately for nearly twenty years, and was 
herself so happy and young, and had thought so little about 
dying, I should imagine, that it made it the more melan- 
choly. She was to have been confined the end of ——. 
In a letter the Duchess —-— received to-day from Mrs. 
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Poole, she says it is universally believed Lady Charles’s 
death was occasioned by a fall which had injured her spine. 
I am very sorry for poor Lord Charles ; they were a happy 
pair, quite wrapped up in one little girl, and lived most 
comfortably. She was a lovely creature, and only thirty- 
one years of age; and without calling her a great friend, 
we were always upon the best terms at all times, and 
I liked her conversation and society whenever I was in it, 
though perhaps we were not congenial souls. 

Lady Burghersh travelled to join Lord B. from Berlin 
to Frankfort, on the track of the French army, through 
every sort of horror; the ground covered with dead bodies 
of men and horses, and flocks of crows darkening the air, 
devouring them; and the smell horrible. 

The Regent, Mr. N. says, is more unpopular than ever ; 
and on a late occasion, when His Royal Highness went to 
church (to receive the sacrament), he was hissed and 
groaned at, both going and coming. He was afraid of 
going in state through the streets, as he should have done, 
but went in his private carriage through the park. But 
the mob found him out, and clung to the carriage wheels, 
hissing, as Mr. North’s correspondent informed him; and 
the church (the Chapel Royal) was surrounded by soldiers, 
who would not even let in a peer’s son. This sounds very 
revolutionary ; “but,” added Mr. N., “it is all his own 
doing.” I wondered at his daring so to speak in the 
Duchess ’s house, who leans so entirely towards the 
Regent, and is such a bitter enemy to the Princess of 
Wales. But Mr. N. is a privileged person, and may say 
and do what he likes. He is a favourite with all parties 
and all persons, and he deserves the distinction, for he is 
indeed a clever and a good man. 





Tuesday, the 8th.-— Received several letters from 
England. The post day is one of mingled pain and 
pleasure to me in general, and I rather dread the intelli- 
gence it brings me, lest I should be reminded by some 
careless or cruel person of things I wish to forget entirely. 
But this day’s news was quite immaterial; only gossiping 
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letters from uninteresting correspondents. One of them, 
however, speaks sensibly on public affairs, and says: “I 
congratulate you on all that has happened in the political 
world, which is so extraordinary that it appears like a 
dream that one can hardly believe. I wish you had been 
in London to have seen the illuminations, which were really 
beautiful. One might have supposed one’s self at Paris, 
with everybody covered with leurs de lis, white cockades, 
and vivent les Bourbons, in every quarter. I am very glad 
they are restored, poor people; though I am not so enthu- 
siastic about them as the world in general, and think them 
but a very poor set. The present King is so gouty and 
dropsical, they say he will certainly die of the fuss. I am 
very glad the poor Duchess d’Angouléme has a prospect of 
seeing a little enjoyment of life, and I hope they will profit 
by all they have suffered. It is a great pity she has no 
children. Everybody is going abroad; Lord L—— is gone, 
and Lord Lucan has disposed of his house in Hamilton 
Place, and is also on the wing for the Continent, with all 
his daughters. The only piece of news which I am sorry 
to tell you is, that our poor friend Lady 8 is dead. 
Her release from a life of sorrow and disappointment 
cannot, for her own sake, be lamented; but I know you 
will feel with me sincere regret to think that one so 
beautiful and so good should have had such a hard portion 
as she endured. I never can efface from my remembrance 
her vision as she was in her youth, or forget the winning 
charms of her mind and disposition, which were as pre- 
eminent as those of her person. Her fault, if fault it can 
be called, was a too exalted idea of happiness, the vain 
search after which rendered her the miserable being she 
became in after years. Yet she was more to be pitied 
than blamed, for she had no judicious friend or relative to 
check the romance of her disposition, and bid her beware 
of cherishing such high-wrought sentiments. Altogether 
her cruel destiny must excite compassion. Reared as she 
was in the lap of luxury, ignorant of poverty or privation 
of any kind, she was not prepared to meet the strange and 
unexpected reverse in her situation in later years. Once, 
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when in the first bloom of her beauty, I cautioned her 
against sacrificing every sober consideration to love; and I 
remember how she laughed and scorned my warning.” 

Another friend, Sir W. H , writes to me and 
announces the decease of another person, but one of more 
note in public life, and less interesting to myself. In 
speaking of Lord Hood, Sir W. Says: 

“ Advanced as he was in life (for he had reached his 
ninety-third year), his society was delightful to those for 
whom he still felt the warmth of attachment. He was in 
full possession to the last of his mental faculties, and 
viewed the speedy approach of death with the same un- 
daunted firmness he had often displayed amidst the dangers 
of the element upon which he served, and in the day of 
battle. Though for some time under his command, and 
much with him subsequently in domestic life, he never 
appeared to betray any want of that steadiness of temper 
which bespeaks the officer and the gentleman. He was a 
warm and, what is more rarely to be met with, a persever- 
ing friend. It was gratifying to me to see, as I did a few 
days after his dissolution, the countenance of my venerable 
friend, calm and composed in the sleep of death. 

“T passed a very pleasant evening yesterday at Mrs. 
Holroyd’s, where, notwithstanding the music and the con- 
versation, which were both good, I was reminded, naturally 
enough, of Lord Sheffield and Gibbon, and Lausanne and 
, and a thousand circumstances of past times, which 
distracted me from attention to the present, The period 
when the friendship I first formed at Sécheron was in 
embryo reverted to me, and I felt a wish that many hours 
I passed there should return. But, alas! one’s retrospec- 
tions upon happiness, of which we never know the value 
whilst we possess it, are sometimes as painful as they are 
unavailing ; and the phantoms of other times which flit 
before our imaginations vanish from us, like the illusions 
of a morning’s dream. My ties and attachments in this 
country are strong, very strong, and they ought to be so; 
but many a wistful glance is cast towards the Alps and 
the shores of the Mediterranean. I want soul, and there 
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is little of that article to be met with, either in the 
splendour of a court, or the intoxication of military glory, 
or what is worse than all, and more frequent than either 
here, the insufferable arrogance of newly-acquired wealth. 
It would be delightful to be able to divide one’s time 
between the majestic sublimity of nature and the society 
and conversation of those whom we could love.” 


Wednesday, 9th.—Spent the evening at the Duchess 
——’s. Nothing was spoken of but the Princess of Wales. 
The royal battle seems, from what she had heard from 
England, more desperate every day. There are eternal 
meetings, and every sort of judge and person consulted in 
the Church and State, and everything that ever was heard 
or suspected inquired into, even previously to the old 
inquiry, to justify their neglect and ill-usage of Her Royal 
Highness, They say the opposition papers are cooling in 
her cause also. Alas! poor foolish woman! how can it be 
otherwise? Even the Chronicle is no longer so violent in 
her favour. “Everyone,” said the Duchess , “ despises 
Sir F. ; and the other night, when it was expected he 
would bring forward a motion on the Princess Charlotte's 
being Regent, without restrictions, if the Prince were to 
die, everybody went away. Nobody stays to mind anything 
Sir F. says. Everyone also,” added the Duchess, “is 
making an outcry about the Printess’s present associates, 
as more injurious and disgraceful to her than her former 
offences.” Mr. N said he had heard that the Regent 
was obliged to give up all idea of divorcing her, because he 
had declared he would have the letter he had written to 
the King at the time she was acquitted produced, in which 
he had affirmed that he never could or would believe her 
innocence, and gave his reasons for it; and this letter, he 
said, if published, would acquit him of inconsistency. But 
in this same letter His Royal Highness said the Chancellor 
was a rogue, and that it was all owing to his unjust 
partiality the Princess got off; and the Chancellor told the 
Prince if this letter came forth there must be an end of 
him, “My fear for the Princess now is,” added Mr. N., 
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“the very great research they are making, and the very 
odd things to her disadvantage even the opposition papers 
publish. If they could do nothing against her I think 
they would have found it out by this time, and would, 
as I supposed, have done nothing; and I am afraid these 
archbishops, etc., would not let themselves be made fools 
of, to sit every day in judgment on nothing !” 

I answered not; but I own I was sorry and surprised 
to hear Mr. N: speak thus. When a friend, one who 
has been considered such by the public, admits that they 
have a doubt on any point concerning the individual for 
whom they are supposed to be friendly inclined, it does the 
person more harm than the loudest abuse of their open 
adversaries. The “whispered” cold word, or slight dis- 
approbation of a “friend,” is death to the cause he has 
advocated; and the enemy rejoice in being able to say 
“their friend said so.” I daresay Mr, N did not mean 
to say anything which could do the poor Princess harm ; 
but it is dangerous to give the adverse party an inch of 
ground, lest they take an ell, and I thought of the Princess’s 
own words: “My friends plague me more than my 
enemies.” 

Some of the company present expressed their surprise 
at the Princess having quarrelled with Sir William Scott, 
whom she once liked so much, and with whom she is now 
so displeased. “He would have been,” observed the 
Duchess, “such a champion for her, and now the Regent 
goes and dines with him.” I replied that I was certain, 
whatever fine worldly ladies or foolish puppies who had 
their fortune to make might say, people like Sir William 
Scott, the Master of the Rolls, or Sir Vicary Gibbs, and 
that style of men, would not have abandoned her interest 
for any Regent, if she had remained equally friendly to 
them. “Ah!” exclaimed Her Grace, “she had better have 
been on the yavé than connected with the O——-+s, and Sir 
p———, and the other persons they brought her in contact 
with.”~—“ Pardon me,” observed another cross voice, Lady 
———, “they were respectable compared with others who 
were named, as being permitted to live on terms of intimacy 
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with Her Royal Highness. What do you think of Law- 
rence, the painter, for a Princess of Wales’s admirer, and a 
Prince of Wales's rival ?” 

There was a dead silence after this cruel and false 
remark, and I do not believe anyone present liked Lady 
—— the better for having given vent to her spiteful 
feelings. 

They spoke of Mr. Brougham and Mr. Denman, and 
seemed to think the latter a truer friend to the Princess 
than the former. They asked me my opinion on the 
subject, and I said that I believed Mr. Brougham wished 
to serve Her Royal Highnesss, and right her in the 
estimation of the public, and as a royal person; but 
that I thought that he had permitted himself frequently 
to speak of her as a private character, in private society, 
in @ manner quite at variance with his declarations in his 
public speeches in her defence; and that I knew he used 
to indulge his spirit of sarcasm on Her Royal Highness’s 
ridicules, whenever he felt inclined, and especially at 
H—— House. He had often made her the butt of the 
dinner parties of beaux esprits collected at that rendezvous 
of wits and politicians; whereas Denman, on the contrary, 
upheld Her Royal Highness, when speaking of her to his 
own most intimate friends; thereby adding weight to his 
public defence of her. Mr. N corroborated the truth 
of my remarks, and added that any other person similarly 
situated would have given Mr. Brougham as fine a field 
for the exhibition of his powers as a lawyer and an 
orator; and that it was ¢he cause, and not the woman, he 
was interested in. 





Thursday, 10th.—I received a letter from ——. She 
is at Florence, and tells me some strange and unsatisfactory 
tidings of the Princess. ‘“ At asmall place called Borgo 
St. Domino, three days’ journey from hence, what was my 
surprise to come up to a whole rabble rout belonging to 
the Princess of Wales. This consisted of twenty-four 
persons in all—six carriages and a baggage waggon. I 
saw no face that I knew; many Italians and strange- 
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looking persons of various nations; one fat woman. I 
heard there was one other female, but did not see her; 
some said it was the Princess herself; but I do not believe 
it was. There were seven piebald horses, and two little 
cream-coloured ponies, that I well remember to have seen 
at Milan ; and two very fine horses that drew a chariot, 
which was entirely covered up. On passing one of the 
servants who had a better appearance than the rest, and 
seemed one of the principal persons, I inquired after Her 
Royal Highness’s health, and expressed myself happy to 
hear she was well, but asked no other questions whatever. 
My servants told me that some of these persons declared 
they were going to join their mistress at Pisa; others said 
they were going to the sea-coast to embark for America; 
others that Her Royal Highness was at Rome; but they 
all differed in their statements, and were evidently a low 
set of people. Many of the women were dressed up like 
itinerant show-players, and altogether looked quite unfit 
to be her attendants. I did not see any person that I 
mistook for a gentleman; but my maids told me that 
they saw several men dressed in uniforms and swords, who 
looked like pages. I cannot tell you how strange it 
seemed to me to fall in with all this motley crew; some- 
thing of regret, too, mingled with the feeling—something 
of kindness towards that unhappy woman; for who can 
ever receive kindness and forget it? and she was kind 
to me. 

“Sir Thomas and Lady Freemantle are living here, in 
a magnificent palace, for which they only pay a hundred 
and fifty pounds a year. They are economical people, 
with a small fortune, and give me hopes that this place 
includes (as much as any place can) cheapness and 
pleasure. There is much to enjoy here, morally and 
physically. Such flowers! such sunshine! such re- 
membrances !” 

I went with Lady W to Cardinal Fesch’s collec- 
tion in the Falconiere Palace, which is situated on the 
Tiber, and commands beautiful views of the river. The 
collection is so enormous that one should require to visit 
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it many times before one can judge of its merits. Lady 
W——-~ made me accompany her from thence to the Doria 
Palace in the Corso—which is of beautiful architecture; 
but to judge by the part which contains the pictures, it 
must, like all the Italian buildings I have ever seen, be 
totally inimical to domestic comfort. One apartment is 
filled by pictures in distemper, chiefly executed by 
Poussin, The designs are very grand, but there is an 
extreme rawness in their colouring. The Doria collection 
appeared to me, on a hasty survey, to be more choice and 
valuable than Fesch’s, 

In the evening went to Lady Saltoun’s, and met Mr. 
A——n, who is just arrived from Florence ; and in spite of 
my antipathy to him, he diverted me with his drollery. 
He described the Princess talking Italian with Leoni, and 
told me an excellent story, which I shall mar in the 
repeating; but it is easy to turn everything and anything 
into ridicule. Leoni was questioning Mr. A—n and the 
Princess concerning the reasons of Shakespeare’s having 
been obliged to quit Warwickshire. “Madama,” said 
Leoni (pronouncing the a in Mr. A—— as though he had 
a Jew’s-harp between his teeth), and addressing his 
question to her. “Signor” (was the reply), “Shakespeare 
ha fuggito per aver rubbato det servi,” pronouncing the 
word cervi with ans. “Ma come?” said Leoni, and here 
followed his astonishment, and mutual explanations. Now 
I can hardly believe this, but it served Mr. A—n for an 
excellent story. He also spoke to me of the horrid 
Genoese tragedy of Lady O———~’s daughter, and talked of it 
rather more like a joke than anything else; though he 
called it “horrible” and “shocking.” It is melancholy to 
see any human being pervert thus every event and every 
sentiment, however melancholy the one may be, or how- 
ever exalted the other! and indeed such a caricaturist 
ceases to be a human being, and descends to the character 
of a monkey. 


Friday, 11th—To my surprise and pleasure I met 
Mr. L——-. The same elegance and superiority of mind 
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which always characterised him remain undiminished ; 
but he is much altered, I think, in appearance, and his 
hair is quite white. Yet, how superior he is to his wife! 
They have no mind in common, and he feels that want, 
and it has marred the happiness of both. I went with 
him to see Lawrence’s portraits of Lady Burghersh and 
her son, who is a lovely child; and the picture is very 
pleasing ; yet after the mellowed tints of the old masters, 
there is a glare in the colouring, and a blue chalkiness, 
very much resembling the appearance of a ¢ea-board. 

Mr. L—— introduced me to a friend of his, Sir : 
who appears to me, as far as one can judge in so short a 
time, a remarkably intelligent and agreeable person. I 
dined with them, and Sir related many anecdotes I 
could wish to remember. In speaking of Lord Chatham, 
with whom he was very intimate, he said: “From the 
moment of Lord Chatham’s beatific vision of the King, 
which preceded his entry into the Cabinet, he became 
intoxicated to a degree of absurdity with the honours of 
the court, with its etiquette, and all the gracious mum- 
meries of the harem. He sank so instantaneously in my 
esteem, and even respect, that I could hardly look at him 
without contempt. Yet my desire to travel into Spain, 
where there were many things to attract my curiosity, 
and particularly the old libraries in the convents, where I 
hoped to meet with some of the lost classics, induced me 
to accept of Lord Chatham’s proposal, that I should go 
out as secretary of the embassy which was to adjust the 
business of the Manilla ransom. Sir George Gray, the 
old envoy to Naples, and rather a favourite of the King’s, 
was to be ambassador. Lord Chesterfield said, Pitt had 
sent Gray to divert the King, and to divert the 
Donnas of Spain. Another said, I know that you will 
be infatuated with the Donna Eleonoras de Guzmans, and 
the names you have tasted in romance; but take care. 
Soon after this,” continued Sir , “my father was taken 
ill, and I was forced to relinquish the situation, which 
afforded Gray the power of giving it to his nephew, 
Colonel Hope, which he wished very much to do. 
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Etiquette was also brought forward as an objection to 
my fulfilling the views of the minister; for it was said 
my rank entitled me to the Teros Longos, in Spain, and 
quarrels would arise from the confusion of Spanish and 
English notions of honour and dishonour. I very soon 
proved the truth of this in the corps diplomatique at 
London; for the Comtesse de Sileira, the wife of the 
imperial ambassador, offered to put her hand upon my 
shoulder when I presented her my arm at a dinner party.” 

Sir also said, with reference to Lord Chatham: 
“At that time I thought his whole system, intellectual 
and bodily, had undergone a change for the worse, and 
the splendour of his equipage, and the high aristocratic 
airs that he assumed, betokened a disorder in his judg- 
ment. On one occasion, when he came from Bath after 
a tedious fit of the gout, to appear in the House of Lords, 
he was detained some little time at Marlborough, where 
his bill at the inn amounted to upwards of a hundred 
pounds, from the extravagant number of his attendants, 
etc.; and he lived altogether in a style befitting a man 
of great estate; so that in a very few years all that had 
been given him by the folly of P and the generosity 
of others, was wasted and destroyed, and he literally died 
a bankrupt, with six thousand a year, either from the 
public or from legacies, after having risen from a cornet of 
dragoons. He made a great exit,” continued Sir , “and 
died in character. What a lucky speech for his family 
was his last in the House of Lords! I am persuaded, 
had not this accident cost him his life, he would have died 
out like an airy meteor, and left no trace behind him. 
Fortune, not prudence or foresight, reculates the affairs 
of this world. A man who for many years previously had 
been the execration of administration, and by no means 
the idol of opposition, was after his death held up, by 
desire of a King who would not employ him but by 
necessity, and he was buried with the funeral pomp of a 
prince. A more opulent fortune also is bestowed upon 
his latest male posterity than even he himself enjoyed; 
and all this is scarcely thought enough!” 
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Sir spoke with great enthusiasm of the late Lady 
Talbot of Barrington Park in Gloucestershire—‘“ Where,” 
said he, “I sat till the little hours of the morning, with 
that pleasant old lady in my young days over Burgundy 
negus, and heard all her anecdotes of the court of George 
11, and looked at many of her father’s secretary Cardon- 
nel’s letters to the Duke and Duchess of Marlborough, 
which had been in the hands of Mallet the poet for the 
biography of the Duke. Lady Talbot once told me that 
she had frequently heard Queen Caroline talk with regret 
of her marriage with the Duke of Gordon having been pre- 
vented by the circumstance of his fortune being thought 
inadequate to her Dowager maintenance; and when her 
husband’s infidelity chagrined her, she would say, ‘Oh 
that I had been at Fochabers with the poor Duke of 
Gordon, rather than have been a Queen with such a 
misfortune.’ ” 

Sir spoke with great kindness of the Princess of 
Wales, although he has a great weakness for the Prince. 
He said that he certainly thought Mr. Perceval had done 
the country harm, although he has an excellent private 
character, so moral and religious. Sir thought 
Perceval would have been likely to have brought about 
a reconciliation between the Prince and Princess; at 
least one that would have satisfied the public, and added 
to his popularity, of which the Regent stands in great 
need, for both he and Lord Yarmouth are just now the 
aversion of the mob, and cannot appear without being 
hissed. 








Saturday, 12th—-To-day I received letters from 
England, one from , who is staying at Grimsthorpe 
Castle. She says: “I spent a fortnight at Thornsby. 
It was almost retirement when I first went; only Lord 
and Lady M——, Mrs. P——, and E—— stayed ten 
days on their way to Scotland. Lord M. is very old, 
and would much admire and amuse you, and tell you 
odd stories, that you ought not to laugh at. But he and 
Lady M. are goodness personified, and just the sort of 
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people who ought to have a large fortune, not a farthing 
of which they spend on parade or ostentation, though they 
have every comfort and convenience, more for their friends 
than themselves, and pass their time in making and enjoy- 
ing the comfort and happiness of all their dependants, 
servants, friends, and every living thing that surrounds 
them. Lady M. has lived a great deal in the world, and 
knows everybody, yet has not a grain of vanity or preten- 
sion. She never had any beauty to mislead her under- 
standing occasionally, and has no prejudices or narrow- 
mindedness. Mrs. P——- is the most pleasant person I 
know in society; I am always partial to her whenever I 
am thrown in her way, and I have a very high opinion of 
her, as I believe her to be thoroughly good and worthy, 
and am convinced of the contrary of everything the world 
may say against her. E—— [ think not much spoilt for 
a beauty, though I hear she is unpopular among the young 
ladiesin London. Poor Lady B—-y is very ill, and is gone to 
Brighton for warm sea-baths. She has invited me to join 
her there, which I shall do with pleasure, for I delight in 
her society, though I have no partiality for ‘ that sink for 
the lees of dissipation,’ as you call Brighton. The royal 
death, which is daily expected, will surely make a great 
change in the Princess of Wales’s situation. She will 
return, I should hope, instantly to England, and assume 
her rightful position in society. People are already talking 
of what mourning will be worn for the poor dear old King, 
and some say it is to be purple and grey. Is not this an 
odd idea? I think it is quite disgusting to hear people 
speaking of their black, or whatever other coloured gowns 
they are to wear when this event takes place, before the 
breath is out of their sovereign’s body. An honest breath 
it is, and I feel inclined to say—God reanimate it! for I 
do not see what benefit will accrue to the country by his 
death. The specimen his heir, the Regent, has given us of 
his character hitherto, does not promise us a very worthy 
monarch. This house is at present full of company. Mr. 
B——, a pretty Mrs. L——, Lord 8 , Mr. Neville, the 
dancing Mr. Montgomery, who plays on the clarionette, 
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and does a variety of things and is agreeable, and sundry 
other nonentittes, the dregs of the grandees who have been 
here. Greater magnificence was never seen than reigns 
throughout this castle. Servants and all dependants of 
the establishment are quite princely. But it is not the 
place to enjoy the society of the proprietors of the mansion, 
when they have such an abundance of visitors, to make the 
civil to; which the master here does more than any 
host ever did, and certainly makes himself a slave to his 
guests. But, believe me, you would not find him spoilt by 
the world, if you had opportunities of knowing and living 
with him, as I Aave had; but those days are past. Aw 
contraire, you would find him more the sort of person to 
answer to you than anyone I have ever known. 

“Did I ever tell you that a few days before the 
Princess of Wales left London, I went to pay my respects 
to Her Royal Highness? She was going out, and made 
me accompany her in her airing, and was very gracious. 
She is a pleasant creature, and I felt all my pity for her 
return. But oh! how madly she is behaving now! what 
a provoking heroine she is; for a heroine she certainly is. 
All you told me of the B——’s and H——s conduct to 
her disgusted me. You need not say, ‘This world is full 
of meanness, hollowness, and froth’: je le sais trop bien; 
not a soul does anything but for their interest or pleasure. 
In these days, royalty is not much the fashion to those 
who want nothing from it; and those who do, see no 
immediate prospect of the Princess having anything to 
give; and are quite ready to take part against her, at her 
husband’s nod or implied command. I hear that when the 
Prince offered her, two years ago, an additional allowance 
to her income, if she would leave England, she refused the 
proposition with the greatest indignation, and said she 
would only accept a proper situation and a habitation 
befitting his wife, and threw out a hint that she would 
like to live in Carlton House. But I cannot believe this; 
it is so at variance with her subsequent conduct. I was 
never more disgusted with the press, that organ of the 
public voice, than when, after the cities of London, West- 
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minster, and all the other towns, voted her an address 
unanimously, the newspapers, after all the abuse of the 
‘unfortunate, ‘ill-advised,’ ‘ill-judging’ Princess,—that 
this same press, because they dared no longer strive 
against the stream, made Her Royal Highness, of a 
sudden, come out an angel and the Douglases devils! 

“How mean Lord C—-y showed himself in that law- 
suit! and what a noble contrast Mrs. D ’s conduct 
was on that occasion! I hear Lady Waldegrave abuses 
her, and says she cheated her out of, and behaved very 
ill about, Strawberry Hill, and suppressed the papers from 
Lady W., and never had the least right to the place. But 
this was told me by Lady P , who puzzles everything. 
By the way, she is quite an anti-Princess, and swears she 
is acquainted with a daughter of Her Royal Highness, who 
lives at Durham! [I have a great mind to set —— at 
her. My dear,—I should just like to be a grandee, to 
have the liberty of having an opinion which would be 
listened to, and which I think just as good as that of my 
betters. 

“There is a book advertised, called ‘ Perjury and some- 
thing else refuted (or some such title), by Her Royal High- 
ness the Princess of Wales,’ at full length. What can it 
mean? I think it below her dignity to publish (not a 
novel, if it amuses her, and what an amusing book it 
would be!), but a book about herself; and yet they tell 
me nobody can dare to advertise a book in anybody’s name. 
I suppose H will see to it, and contradict the block- 
heads who will believe the catch-penny. There is no 
news afloat in London just now; so I will not add more 
than that I am yours,” etc, 











Monday, 14th—I went to be presented to the Pope 
in the sacristy at St. Peter’s. He is a fine old man in his 
personal appearance, and has given proofs of more great- 
ness of soul than most men in his conduct towards 
Bonaparte. Myself and several other English persons 
prostrated ourselves at his feet, and felt no degradation 
by the homage. His countenance is very benign, and 
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there is much of that calm in his expression, which is 
not of this world. 

St. Peter's is a miraculous building. Like all truly 
beautiful things, I did not like its decorated walls at first, 
but the interest it excites grows upon the feelings. Its 
vastness, its gorgeous ornament, the temperature of the air, 
which resembles that of eternal spring, all these make it a 
place of an almost ideal character. It seems the creation 
of some blissful soul, framed in a moment of grateful 
admiration to the Deity, when all the light of heavenly 
love and glory shone forth, to impart the conception of a 
temple more perfect than man had ever conceived before. 
The mercies and not the terrors of the Lord reign here; 
Hope, and Faith, and Charity hang their golden lamps 
around, and shed down all that can enliven spiritual bliss 
in mortals. 

From St. Peter’s I went to see the Duchess of D——. 
Heard the mellow tones of Madame R——’s divine voice, 
and talked to her husband. He appears gentle, and seems 
sensible; yet they do not convey to me the idea of living 
happily together. She is very unhappy, and more so I 
think than mere poverty could make her.—C——~ S—— 
came in whilst I was there. She is transmogrified into an 
Italian, and married to General St. A—o. In her personal 
appearance she is improved; but it was very melancholy 
to me to think of her excellent father and mother, and the 
situation and advantages she had in England, moral and 
physical, being all resigned. JI am not by any means a 
John Bull in the broad sense of the word, yet I did not 
spare her on this subject. Her calm, determined mode 
of answering me, her apparent composure of happiness, 
offered a wonderful field for fancy to expatiate upon. I 
do not yet read her motives; but it is best now that 
they should not be changed. 

I went with the Duchess to see Lawrence’s magnificent 
portraits of the Pope and Cardinal Gonsalvi. They are 
his chefs-d’euvre, I think, The only English news I heard 
was, that Lord W——’s marriage with Miss F—y is 
certainly to take place. The Duchess said she heard his 
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family are much displeased with him; and, added she, as 
he is not very wise, and as her family are very clever, it 
is supposed he has been taken in. However, I hear he 
appears to like her very much, and at the ball at D 
House, the night of the day of his arrival from Paris, he 
waltzed with her the whole of the evening. “By the 
way, said the Duchess, “there were two thousand persons 
asked to that ball. Lady C. P——— was the great belle ;— 
but I do not like such crowded parties, and do not under- 
stand others doing so.” 





Tuesday, 15th-——Dined with Sir ——-, who gave a 
dinner to the Duchess ——-, and all the English ladies 
staying at Rome. There was general conversation at 
table ;——-there seldom is, where women are,—at least not 
what deserves the name of conversation; but in the 
evening I sat apart with our host, and was much enter- 
tained by him. He had this day received a letter from 
his friend, the great Mrs. Siddons, and in speaking of 
her, he told me his impression on seeing her on the 
stage for the first time. It was at Edinburgh, in the 
play of the Carmelite. “A poor play,” said he, “ conveying 
no sentiment of pity, terror, or moral reflection—the spawn 
of a vitiated taste; but affording an opportunity to a 
wonderful actress to elevate, by her creative genius, the 
most insipid subject, and to put her unbounded popularity 
to the test of a discerning audience. When I became 
personally acquainted with Mrs. Siddons,” he continued, 
“I asked how she felt when she ventured to alter the 
sleeping scene after the murder of Macbeth. She replied, 
that after having repeatedly studied the part with attention, 
and being convinced that she had followed nature in the 
mode of her performance, she acted the part without fear, 
in opposition to the opinion of the best judge. Young 
Sheridan, especially, remonstrated with her immediately 
before the performance of this play, on the force of 
custom and stage prejudice; advising her to give up the 
point; but as soon as the scene had closed, he flew to 
congratulate her on its successful effect, and the applause 
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of the best judges who were present. John Brown, the 
painter, asked her if she thought it necessary, in order to 
produce a stage effect on the audience, that the part 
should be acted above the truth of nature ?—-She paused 
a little, and then replied, ‘No, sir, but undoubtedly up to 
nature in her highest colours; otherwise, except we per- 
formed to audiences composed of such persons as I have 
now the honour to be conversing with, the effect would 
not be bold enough in the boxes, nor even in the pit. 
But to you, sir, who are a painter, a judge of paintings, 
I need not explain myself more particularly on this 
point.’ 

“The second time I saw Mrs. Siddons act, was in the 
character of Margaret in the Karl of Warwick, and I 
thought her greater in that part; but the third time,” 
continued Sir , “when I attended Miss Kemble’s 
benefit, and saw her in the comic part of Lady Townly, 
I thought she would have done complete justice to the 
character, if she had not lowered it, with a view, I suppose, 
to deviate from the manner of Mrs. Yates and Mrs. 
Abingdon; and there was a tone of pathos, which the 
habit of high tragic performance gave to her voice, and 
which, as it could not be dispelled, but by leaving the 
buskin, more than the public or her own inclinations 
would permit, so I wished her never to lose it, although 
perhaps unsuited to the part. I meant to have seen her 
herself again, in Mrs, Beverley; but I stayed too late at a 
dinner party to go in time to the play, and I revolted at 
the thought of seeing her act the fine lady in the inter- 
lude of A‘sop in the shades. Who would have wished to 
see Sir Isaac Newton auditing the accounts of the Mint ? 
or who would enter into the enjoyments of a catch or a 
glee sung by Lord Chief Justice Mansfield; a solo on the 
German flute by the King of Prussia; or a fandango 
danced by the Empress of Russia ?” 

I could not help laughing at the droll conclusion to 
Sir ——’s remarks on Mrs. Siddons. When I asked him 
if the theatrical air and manner of speaking did not mar 
her powers of pleasing in private society, and had not 
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often rendered her liable to the ridicule of persons far 
beneath her in every respect, he answered, “Oh yes, 
frequently ; I once heard her myself ask for the salad 
bowl in a tone of voice and with an emphasis on the 
personal pronoun which made everybody at table laugh. 
She said, ‘Give me the bowl,’ with a grandeur worthy of 
Lady Macbeth, but which sounded ridiculous when so 
applied.” I further questioned Sir as to her being 
vain. “Was she so,” I said, “to the inordinate degree of 
which she has been accused?” “Certainly,” he replied ; 
“she is aware of her unrivalled talent as an actress; and 
she has often betrayed that she is so in a@ manner so 
simple, but so Injudicious, that persons have been glad to 
seize upon the foible and magnify it tenfold; whereas 
Mrs. Siddons’s knowledge of her own genius is as impartial 
an opinion as though she entertained it of some other 
individual than herself. Yet I must allow I have heard 
her express herself in a manner which I regretted for her 
sake, knowing the injustice she did her own character by 
similar speeches; of which I remember one specimen 
which startled me, I confess, when I heard her give it 
utterance. <A lady took her little girl with her one day, 
that she might be able to boast when she grew up that she 
had seen Mrs. Siddons; and the latter, taking the child’s 
hand, said in a slow and solemn tone of voice, ‘Ah, my 
dear, you may well look at me, for you will never see my 
like again.’” 

When Sir told me this anecdote, I could not help 
shrugging my shoulders, and saying it would have been 
better had Mrs. Siddons allowed someone else to make the 
remark; for although it was perfectly true, it came not 
well from her lips. The entrance of Lawrence the painter 
stopped our conversation for a moment or two; and Sir 
—— shook his head as, looking towards him, he said to 
me, “ Ah, he knows more about Mrs. Siddons than anyone.” 
“So I should imagine,” I replied. ‘“ Was she in love with 
him?” I asked. ‘“ Decidedly not,” and added Sir ——, 
“ No man ever behaved more cruelly to a woman than Sir 
Thomas did to Mrs. Siddons’s daughter; the one that died 
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of a broken heart on his account. There never was a 
greater male coquet than is our celebrated countryman 
yonder.” I returned to Mrs. Siddons, and asked Sir —— 
in what character he thought she excelled. His reply 
was—“ Without doubt in Lady Macbeth she far surpassed 
Mrs. Pritchard (whom I had also seen perform the part 
when I was a boy), particularly in the scene preceding and 
following the murder of the king; and the sleeping scene 
of remorse, which was her own conception, was glorious. 
It was not fair, however, to compare these two great 
actresses together, because Mrs, Pritchard’s figure was 
clumsy, and wanted the dignity necessary for that lofty 
character,” 

Sir told me he was in great alarm for his friend 
the Duchess of Gordon, who, he had heard, was seriously 
indisposed. ‘She is a good soul,” he said, “and will be a 
great loss to the ungrateful world of fashion, who have 
profited by her brilliant assemblies, and been more nobly 
entertained under her roof than by almost any other lady 
of equal consequence in her time; yet it has laughed at 
the good Duchess, because she is not varnished over with 
the polish of refinement.” 

“But is Her Grace not very deficient in high breed- 
ing?” I asked. 

“Never on essential points,” was his reply; “for 
good-hearted feeling has always prompted her manners and 
speech; but rude and rough in dialect she was, especially 
on her first arrival in London after her marriage; as a 
well-known reply of hers to George 111. testifies. When he 
inquired how she liked London, the Duchess answered, 
‘Not at all, your Majesty; for it is knock, knock, knock, 
all day; and friz, friz, friz, all night:’ alluding to the 
mode of dressing the hair in those days.” 





1I¢ would appear, however, that subsequently the Duchess grew as 
partial to a London life as she at first was, or pretended to be, averse from 
it ; for there is an anecdote related of her, which 1s very characteristic of the 
change wrought in her opinions. ‘‘I surprised my bed last night before 
twelve o'clock,” said she to an acquaintance, laughing at the unusual 
circumstance. 
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Wednesday, the 16th.—I received letters from England, 
one from Lady ——-,a melancholy specimen of a dis- 
appointed mind. She has sought for happiness in pursuits 
which seldom answer. Of all the unsatisfactory modes of 
spending existence, that of a toady to people of higher 
rank and fashion than ourselves is the most so; and how 
a sensible, well-informed gentlewoman like my correspond- 
ent could ever have become one of that species I do not 
understand. Certainly it never failed more completely to 
anyone than it has done to her; and her letter is a 
striking proof of the truth of the observation. “I have 
nothing,” she says, “ to write of about myself. I lead a most 
unprofitable life, contrary equally to my pleasure and 
approbation; but only because it is less comfortless than 
any other I could substitute in its stead; and my life will 
wear away in expecting to find a degree of comfort and 
happiness which every day makes appear more distant. 
I go about from ‘pillar to post,’ because it distracts more 
than amuses me, and because it is less disagreeable than 
remaining at home. I dine often with Lady W.G.; she 
seldom has any ladies beside ourselves. Her favourites are 
Lord H , Lord S——, and Lord W , and the want 
of form in her house both suit and divert me. The last 
Drawingroom and féte gave Miss G the jaundice, and 
she looked very far from pretty with that disease; yet she 
would show herself just as usual. Lady ’s conduct to 
me is of the same stamp as the Regent’s; who, @ propos de 
bottes, picked me out, and for a series of years showed me 
the most marked civility and kindness without the smallest 
variation of manner; and I, of course, was as flattered and 
set up as any person could be who had both their vanity 
and interest concerned in the affair :—-when, for an equally 
mysterious reason, he tired of this, and much abated in his 
kindness; he chose, as they say in Scotland, to have the 
first word of jlyteing—walks across a room when he sees 
the Duke of C—— asking me how I do—says he had 
long thought I had been fond of himself, but now I have 
quite cut him, and never think of him—that I am very 
inconstant, but am wise to take a lover so much younger 
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and handsomer than himself—and he makes over all his 
rights in me to his brother. I, of course, grin at this royal 
wit—tell His Royal Highness how much he had given me 
up, and how much I have regretted the honour being with- 
drawn from me. He replies it is not true—that I know 
how inconstant I have been—and he makes me feel the 
joke in earnest by never looking at me again, and showing 
me every marked mortification. Lady , on her part, 
after gradually withdrawing herself from a person who was 
never separated from her in all the most interesting and 
affecting moments of her life—who was her confidante in 
the most momentous scenes of her existence, and attended 
her husband’s deathbed—situations that unite one more 
closely than any common worldly acquaintance, however 
intimate—now rarely sees or writes to me. Yet we have 
not quarrelled. I wish to heaven we had, for coolness 
between friends is worse than the most fierce wrath. I 
could bear it better than this unseen spirit of unkindness 
and caprice dividing us. Yet I have no right to be angry 
with her; she has done me no wrong—she has broken no 
bond of faith or confidence with me; yet I am as bitterly 
disappointed, and feel, perhaps, a keener anguish than if 
she were my declared enemy. It is such a mortification 
to find a person one had looked up to as very superior, and 
very much more delightful than the rest of the world—on 
a par with their fellow-beings in heartlessness; especially 
to prove that the creature we loved, and whom we had 
hoped loved us in return, did not care about us. It is 
so provoking to have wasted affection on an ungrateful 
object. 

“ And now to other matters. You asked me if I ever 
remarked or thought about the Princess of Wales’s letter to 
her husband? Of course I did. It was a subject on 
which everyone spoke, and I heard it either abused or 
commended at the time of its appearance just according to 
party; so few people are there that judge for themselves 
in the world. But everyone, you must remember, on the 
occasion of the Princess’s publishing that letter, agree in 
saying that Her Royal Highness did not write it; that she 
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was only made the tool of a party. All the Prince’s 
friends said it was written by Mr. Brougham; but, as they 
chose to consider it ‘so horrid,’ she might have been the 
more obliged to them for taking it from her. I thought 
at the time, I remember, that all the letter said respecting 
herself, and the not being permitted to see her daughter, 
excellent; but that it was rather long, rather submissive, 
and rather too kind, which looked like insincerity. 

“Who could believe she can hope it will be a long 
time before her daughter reigns, or that she could be ‘ His 
Royal Highness’s affectionately’ at the end? ‘ Toutes vérités 
ne sont pas bonnes d& dire;’ but one need not go out of 
one’s way to tell falsehoods; and from H.R.H. the flourish 
about confirmation could not come from the heart. But 
the violence with which some persons abused the letter im 
toto rather made me defend it. This was not following 
the advice the poor Princess gave for me to you; but I 
had been too often disappointed to expect any good from 
the Regent; and I should have said what I thought to 
His Royal Highness himself if he had asked me. I told 
Lady ——— my whole history with regard to his conduct to 
me the other day, in hopes that she might repeat it in an 
idle moment to Lord , and it might come round to his 
royal ears. I daresay it never will, but it was for my 
private satisfaction, as the Princess published her letter. 
Not that I have the least hope of redress from it; for the 
asking me to the next ball would be an expensive sort of 
retribution I should make nothing by. Should the oppor- 
tunity (which from all you tell me, I do not think likely) 
ever occur of your being able to let the Princess know I 
never courted the Regent, and have no reason therefore to 
be ‘despised, I should be glad she knew it. No, on the 
contrary, it was he that made up to me. I never coaxed 
him half as much as I have done herself. I knew the 
Princess before I knew him; I thought Her Royal High- 
ness in those days most fascinating and amusing; and she 
could have twisted me round her fingers if she had taken 
the trouble. But she never was to me more than barely 
civil; which she continued to be for some time in a 
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uniform way. But lately, before His Royal Highness’s 
departure for the Continent, she ceased to be even that. 
But she was entitled to leave off civility towards me; for 
she never took me in by a show of regard and approbation. 
If the Princess calls courting people asking things from 
them for dire necessity, she may remember Lady 
made an application about me to herself;—-a great 
exertion on Lady ——’s part, who hates to ask favours 
and be refused. I was ready faithfully and honestly to 
have served anybody that chose to have me; but am 
certainly most obliged to the person who never raised false 
hopes in my mind. NowI may say, Blessed are they who 
expect nothing, for they cannot be disappointed! If the 
Prince or Princess were to take me to their bosoms, and 
give me the greatest place they could command, so certain 
am I of never enjoying any pleasure or blessing in this 
world, that I should be convinced they would die the next 
day after bestowing it, and I be dismissed by the opposite 
party. So en noir do I see everything, that no piece of 
good fortune could befall me that I could believe was any- 
thing but a deceit. And now I will release you from this 
sad and stupid letter, and remain, Yours,” ete. 





After perusing the above, I certainly did feel inclined 
to wish my poor friend would not inflict such long and 
melancholy epistles upon me, for they give one the blue 
devils, and impart some of their sombre and dissatisfied 
spirit to one’s self. Yet I blame myself for encouraging this 
aversion to hearing what is disagreeable or melancholy ; for 
there is nothing which renders a character so useless and 
worthless as encouraging a morbid sensitiveness; it is the 
business of life to suffer 


‘The tenderness for other’s pain, 
Their feeling for their own.” 


I was glad when Sir came and changed the current 
of my thoughts, and we had a most agreeable walk and 
conversation together. We met Torlonia the banker, 
which brought to Sir ——’s recollection an anecdote, 
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highly characteristic of the nature of that worthy citizen. At 
the time of the first French Revolution, it is said he discovered 
an old guillotine, which he sold for a good price, and which 
was the commencement of his wealth. It was a ludicrous, 
and, at the same time, a horrible basis to build up a fortune 
by. Sir knows a story about everyone, yet he never 
tells an ill-natured anecdote in an ill-natured manner. I 
paid him the compliment of making this observation to 
himself, and he was both pleased and amused with my 
saying so, for he had happened that very day to receive 
the same commendation in a letter from England, from 
Lady Caroline Lamb, which he pulled out of his pocket 
and showed me. It is a strange specimen of that strange 
person’s epistolary style. Sir is exceedingly partial 
to Lady Caroline Lamb, and thinks her both amiable and 
clever, though eccentric. I asked him to let me have a 
copy of the letter in question, to put into my collection 
of court correspondence, and he allowed me to have the 
original. 








COPY OF LADY C. LAMBS LETTER TO SIR —— ——. 


“You end your letter by a question, and I begin mine 
by an answer. You say: ‘Are you ill-natured?’ No 
heart ever was nobler, kinder, better; and that God may 
bless you and yours is all I have to say. 

“Ever most truly yours 
“(Though we seldom meet) 
“CAROLINE Lams,” 





I inquired of Sir if he thought Lady C. L—— 
merited the abuse of which the world had been so lavish. 
He replied, “No, but she has been most imprudent, and 
she is eccentric. _Misdemeanours are never forgiven by the 
world, though very often actual crimes are suffered to 
pass without reprehension. As in the case of the Princess 
of Wales, it is more likely to be a whim that will betray 
her into the hands of her enemies, than any deed of sin or 
shame.” 
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Rome, January 1, 1816. 


Since I last wrote in my Journal, I have been on 
excursions to the environs of the city, which have afforded 
me great delight. 

I received yesterday several letters from England; all 
of them containing kind congratulations on the new year; 
but some of them conveying to me melancholy tidings; 
especially one from Lady A~—, who says: “ You are right, 
in my mind, to continue in a warm climate. I wish I did 
not feel certain that, having once enjoyed it, you will never 
wish to come to this freezing world again. I own I know 
no charm England possesses, or at least, the fine world of 
England. To me it is a desert. The few I meet and like 
at all are foreigners. To be much sought after in London, 
you must keep open house, have great spirits, and youth. 
Now the two latter I have lost; and the great house I find 
useless ; for misfortune upon misfortune pursues us, and 
we are not sure from day to day what is to happen. Poor 
H-———’s state is without hope, though he may go on living 
these two months; and the anguish of seeing a being one 
loves wasting by slow degrees, is too much for anyone to 
endure. Added to that, I am obliged to go out with : 
whose age makes it proper to have her see and be seen; 
and, as her poor mother may linger for months, this 
unfortunate event may not take place till the end of the 
year, when, of course, she could not go out; so that if she 
is not presented this year, she may not till late in the 
next. Besides, I am really fearful that her spirits will 
suffer, if she has not a little amusement. She has not, for 
these five years, witnessed anything but misery. She is 
very handsome and much admired. I cannot tell you how 
my feelings revolt against going into the world under these 
circumstances; but do not make me any reply on the 
subject when you write.” 

Another letter from Sir W. Gell made me laugh in spite 
of myself, though, after reading the former, I was ill able to 
enjoy the sunshine of his happy temperament. What a 
blessing it is to a person to be possessed of a good-humoured 
disposition! It lightens sorrow, and adds to joy. It is 
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most praiseworthy and delightful to see how in this instance 
it enables Sir William to combat against the oppression of 
ill health, and to maintain a cheerful demeanour under his 
many trials. He writes from Bologna. 


“ Bologna, December 27. 


“My Dear ,— Well, I hope you will remember how 
long I have threatened you with its ‘oll’ coming out on the 
trial. The never would believe it; but you must all be 
tried some day or other, and I don’t see how you could have 
had it in merrier company ; for, I will answer for it, ours was 
much the gayest party during the whole progress of the 
royal tour, Indeed, we laughed so loud sometimes that 
it was said to have disturbed the house. I conclude you 
will have seen my Lady C , who may not have given you 
so gay an account. But I was present in person till I fell 
ill, and was turned off as useless. The fact is, that for six 
weeks I was obliged to be in bed or in the fire, and Doctor 
H fairly had me carried to a chaise and packed off, 
which has recovered me in a great degree, so as possibly to 
enable me to drag through another year or two in this 
world with difficulty ; when I shall confess my sins to you, 
die a good Christian, and be buried in a pink velvet 
dressing- gown, and a gold-fringed nightcap, like Sir 
Brooke Boothby. 

oC , not being ill, was left in London, a weeping 
beauty, but expects to get off after going in procession to 
St. Paul’s, and singing a Ze Deum Laudamus, or, as she 
calls it, a Tediwm for Laudanum—for deliverance from all 
your enemies, 

“T will trouble you for that, ma’am, with a grand Lord 
Mayor's procession. Marry, come up! we don’t intend to 
take things as we have done. A short life and a merry 
one is the motto now; for the Ministers have set up the 
Radicals and pulled down the Lords by their own consent, 
and the King now, good man, denies it all, and says, what 
rascals they are, for he never can keep them out of a 
scrape! You know, however, when you have got the game 
at Pope Joan in your hands, if you cannot remember what 
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are stops, you may yet lose it. They say they have no 
hope, however, but in provoking her to an act of high 
treason. But some of their own people tell me, that if 
they should, she is strong enough to say openly, ‘ No, I did 
not do so, but I now will.’ 

“Was there ever such a set of idiots !—My letters to-day 
here say there is more general enthusiasm than ever— 
stronger addresses, and counties joining. Cra. says his 
cousin of Buckingham has been nearly smothered with 
mud in his own borough. The Bishop of Landaff, who 
spoke against the divorce, and then voted for it, has been 
well rolled in the mud, etc. etc. etc. Lord, ma’am, vat 
vicked times does ve poor folks live in! Never vas sich 
times, to be sure! I am quite sorry I don’t see you, par- 
ticularly as I daresay you will soon think it your duty to 
go and pray three times as much as you now do for a 
rheumatism in England. Adieu. Believe me 

“ Most truly and affectionately yours, 
“EDMUND IRONSIDE.” 


I visited Lady W——. She was very much engrossed 
by some English news, which she had just received about 
Princess Charlotte’s intended marriage with Prince Leopold. 
Her correspondent abuses the alliance, and throws out 
many dark hints against the bridegroom; she even goes so 
far as to say that he has promised, if not fulfilled, another 
matrimonial engagement already; and also that many 
persons think the Prince is only turned Protestant to obtain 
Princess Charlotte’s hand. If these things are so,it is very 
melancholy. Lady W told me she knew for certain 
that the Regent had wished for another alliance, namely, 
with the Prince of Orange; chiefly because he had promised 
to go hand in hand with him against the Princess of Wales. 
This coming round to the young Princess’s knowledge, she 
peremptorily refused ever to hear his name proposed to her 
as a husband. “She is very much in love with Prince 
Leopold,” said Lady W——, “ and I think it will be a happy 
marriage.” Prince Leopold, it is reported, has promised to 
befriend and support his bride’s mother. I hope it may be 
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so, and that he will fulfil his promises; but a crown in the 
distance will make a man vow many things which, when 
he wears that crown, he will not perform. 

Lady W. spoke of Doctor Nott in high terms, and 
thinks he conducted himself with regard to his royal charge 
with great discretion. 

Lady C hints that Mr. Brougham intends to restrict 
the Princess of Wales to thirty thousand pounds, and to em- 
ploy the remainder in paying the debts ; and that the salaries 
of all her attendants must be diminished. Lady C—— 
says she told him how herself and Lady C. Campbell were 
situated, and only desired him to do what he considered to 
be most just and equitable by all the household. He has a 
difficult task to perform, and she says he probably thinks 
that if he bears too hard upon her income, the Princess 
may do what she did before, viz. supersede the power 
of attorney, and throw it all into more complaisant hands, 
which would ruin all the creditors, though it would relieve 
Brougham of much trouble and vexation. 

“How I do wish,” Lady continues in her letter, 
“that we could do as well without our salaries as we can 
without our court duties! with what joy would we resign 
them! I have lately received letters from my mother from 
Milan. She had dined once with Her Royal Highness at 
Como, and once at Milan. Iam sorry to say the accounts 
of the style of her attendants is very unfavourable.” 

In the evening, I visited Lady She is also an 
amusing person in her way; but she is quite a woman of 
the world. Yet I think she has preserved more feeling 
than people who have lived so entirely for society generally 
possess. We talked a great deal of our poor friend, Lady 
K—, and Lady said she thought the portrait of 
Imogen, in the Novice of St. Dominic, was a facsimile of 
her character, and not at all a flattered portrait; that it 
had always appeared to her wonderful how the authoress 
of that novel should have so correctly portrayed Lady 
E—— without knowing her; “for,” continued Lady ——, 
“she was unique in charm and worth, and folly, as regarded 
the wisdom of this world.” 
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Lady ——— and myself then discussed the merit of 
Miss Owenson, and agreed, as I believe most people do, 
in thinking her a very extraordinary woman, with genius 
of a very high stamp. When I told Lady I had 
never read the Novice of St. Dominic, she was much 
surprised, and said, “Read it without delay, for the 
enthusiasm and exquisite sentiments which are conspicuous 
throughout the whole work will enchant you. It is a 
most fascinating book. Perhaps you will find the half of 
the first volume heavy, and the language, though beautiful 
in parts, inflated. But I greatly prefer Imogen to the 
superhuman Corinne, whose character, though pleasing as 
a whole, is not always natural or consistent.” 

Lady spoke of the late Duchess of and said, 
“Poor thing, with all her faults, she was very ardently 
loved by her friends, who severely felt her loss. 
Among them none were more sincerely affected than the 
Prince of Wales. The Duke cried bitterly and incessantly 
for a week before her death, and apparently felt much 
sorrow on her account. Her friend, Lady , was her 
constant nurse, and was also said to be in great grief. 
The Duchess, to the last moment, expressed the warmest 
attachment for her, and Lady said she never could 
believe the scandalous stories told of the reason of their 
friendship. The Duchess was attended by almost all the 
physicians in London; but she had an accumulation of 
disorders, liver complaint, etc. The immediate cause of 
her death, however, was a fever, and this fever, Lady —— 
said, was brought on, she believed, by the vexation and 
agitation of mind caused by a novel published a short 
time before her death. A character was introduced in it, 
supposed to be meant for the Duchess, and who is made 
to swindle and do all sorts of dishonourable actions; at 
the same time, suffering deep remorse, and struggling 
against amiable feelings and much natural sensibility. It 
was astonishing how, in consquence of the report of this 
novel having hastened her death, it was universally read, 
and with the greatest avidity. Lady ——— added that her 
debts were immense, and she suffered the most dreadful 
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agitations from a constant fear of discovery, and the many 
exigencies she was driven to. 

Lady read me a letter she had received to-day 
from England, in which her correspondent says: “I hear 
the Prince has been in the greatest rage, and desired Lord 
Liverpool to go and announce the sittings about a divorce 
in the House of Lords; which Lord L—— refused to do— 
declared, in the first place, that it was impossible—secondly, 
that it would cost themselves their places, and perhaps the 
Prince his ; and he has been, it is said, obliged to give it up, 
and there is nothing publicly to be done at all against the 
Princess. So if the book comes out, it will be by the 
sanction of the Princess, I suppose, as the other will think 
it better to stop it, but how that will be I know not, I 
wish, as we all do, that the Princess of Wales would act 
more wisely; but I fear that is a useless wish. How 
foolish she was in England, in the choice of her associates ! 
The B , and Oxfords are so much despised in this 
country, by both sides in a political sense, that no one can 
have any credit in associating with them. As to her last 
letter, the Prince’s friends never will say what they think of 
it,and they all swear they know Mr. Brougham wrote it. Iam 
sure he did not compose the whole of it. It is much more 
like a woman's writing than a man’s, and has some bad Eng- 
lish in it, and expressions nobody but a woman would use.” 

This letter told me no news, and Lady —— and I 
agreed there was no hope of matters ever mending between 
the ill-matched royal couple. 

Lady is very anxious her friend, Lady ——, 
should leave the Princess of Wales’s service. I told her I 
did not think it signified, for that lady’s character was so 
irreproachable, she could venture to live with persons with 
whom others, of less perfect reputations, would not dare to 
associate; and that the pecuniary advantage of the salary 
was a matter of great importance to Lady ——. “Ay, 
very true, my dear,” replied she; “but the world blames 
her for doing so, and I have latterly heard several persons 
express their surprise at her continuing to live with the 
Princess of Wales.” 
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I replied again, that, after all, nothing had been proved 
against H.R.H.—that I, for one, felt certain she had, by 
imprudence, often incurred abuse which she did not deserve 
——and that, considering how many persons of doubtful 
character were generally received and courted in society, 
as long as no public disgrace fell upon the Princess, she 
ought to be considered at least on a par with the numerous 
instances amongst her own sex, of whom we entertain 
doubts, but, not knowing facts against them, we forbear 
from condemning ; and that it was very unamiable in people 
to cut the Princess of Wales, only because her husband did 
not support her, and to try to gain his favour by treating 
her with indignity and unkindness, 

“That is all very true,” answered my worldly friend ; 
“but it is requisite to mind what the world says; it does 
not do to run counter to its established rules; even though 
they may be unjust, they must be obeyed.” 

I differed totally from this doctrine, and, feeling in- 
clined to become angry, I changed the subject, and we 
next spoke of Lord M ’s return. Lady ——, I think, 
immediately praised him, saying he had such a thinking 
mind, so original and unlike other young men. His wife, 
Lady M-——-, is very sick and miserable looking, and so 
shy, I have never been able to converse with her. 

In a letter from , She informs me :— 

“T saw Lady W. in her chair, making a great 
moaning about the Drawingrooms and balls; for her 
vanity keeps pace with her indolence, and she gives herself 
much trouble about her dress. 

“Lady S—— 8 is going to be married to Mr. 
L—n. I cannot imagine how he thinks of her or she of 
him, for he is very ugly. Miss B—e is also to be married 
to Mr. P M—-¥y. 

“Lord K—d is selling off his house, furniture, and 
everything belonging to him. Mr. Vaughan and Lady 
Portarlington are dead. ‘Thus wears the world away.’ 

“T was sorry to hear the latter was gone; for we have 
lived together, and liked each other sincerely, I believe. 
I think you know Mrs. Cunliffe. I hear she sings ballads 

1L—7 
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so beautifully, it is enough to turn people’s heads, and 
makes them dissolve in tears. It is a talent more rare, 
and as powerful as Mrs. Siddons’s, of moving and melting 
people. Did you ever hear Mrs. C. sing ? 

s was charmed with her visit to Lord and Lady 
D——. Their home is such a beautiful picture of 
domestic felicity. I wish could realise such another. 
Oh that she was married to Lord W.S—r! She is fond 
of lords. She has often told me she would not marry 
any man who was not of a higher rank than herself. Now, 
for a woman who analyses the real worth of things, that 
igs such a strange sentiment; since what more is there in 
the enjoyment of high rank than the gratification of vanity ? 
Even the homage rank receives cannot be attributed to 
its own merits, or to a preference which the individuals 
themselves or their good qualities inspire, but to an 
adventitious circumstance, that gratifies the vanity of their 
acquaintances, but for which they do not really love or 
value the possessor. It gave you, for instance, no pleasure 
to trot round with H.R.H. of ; on the contrary, 
it spoilt the amusement and pleasure you might have had; 
—although many a one would have found the idea of self 
so magnified by the ideal honour, it would have been more 
gratifying than all the fun in the world. 

“Lady Georgiana Buckley and her daughter are here. 
They are great beauties, and far different from Lady 
Matilda Wynyard, who is like an icicle. Ever since your 
departure from England, the young lady has remained 
under the guard of three old women, and is now removed 
to the country house, near Windsor. Except Miss : 
who was allowed to go to her, she has seen none of her 
friends. I hear her mother wrote to her only a kind 
letter of inquiry, which had no notice taken of it, and on 
a second being written to one of the guardian ladies, the 
answer was returned, that she was ‘pretty well.’ 

“ There is a great féte at Carlton House to-morrow—a 
ball to which all the fine world are invited; but Princess 
Charlotte does not return from the country to attend it, 
H.R.H. being, they say, too ill to dance, 
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“The Duke of Sussex, last night, in the House of Lords, 
made a foolish motion about her, which can answer no end: 
or rather, he gave notice of one he intends to bring forward 
on Friday, as the ministers would answer none of his 
questions. 

“Lord Cochrane's sentence, so far as the pillory is 
concerned, is remitted as a favour; not that he is supposed 
to be more innocent; and he is again returned for West- 
minster. 

“Emily P is going to marry Lord F. S.—— and 
becomes a resident at Paris, as he is the Duke of 
Wellington’s secretary. 

“The féte given by the Generals was very fine. 

“Lord Morton is going to be married to a Miss Buller. 
This event will be a great disappointment to Lady H——'s 
family, who thought themselves sure of the succession. 

“I never saw the Princess of Wales after you left 
London ; some persons who dined with her, told me that 
she was in wretched bad spirits before her departure. 

“T hope Lord M has been, or is, at Rome, as he 
will be quite a person after your own heart. He reads 
more, and has more genius, and unlikeness to other people, 
than any person I know. 

“ Now that the Princess is gone, all the opposition abuse 
her for leaving England, though I believe many of them 
prayed her to do so. But they were divided in their 
opinions amongst themselves, and some of them wished to 
keep her at home to make a cat’s paw of her. I think 
they have done her much more harm than any of her 
* enemies have by making her give up the £15,000 a year. 
Were I her, I never should forgive them. She has, I am 
sorry to hear, lost Mr. C , who was such an agreeable 
and reputable chamberlain for her. Princess Charlotte is 
still in the same situation, with her old ladies guarding her 
at Cranbourne Lodge. The Duke of Cumberland is married 
to the Princess of Salms. I never knew till lately that 
she was the Prince’s kinswoman. 

“ Lady Barbara Ashley is married to William Ponsonby ! 

1 Created Lord de Mauley. 
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—a very great marriage for him. The Jerseys and Seftons 
are at Paris. The Duc de Berri came over to invite the 
Regent to make a visit to Paris, but he found he could not 
leave the country without an Act of Parliament. 

“ Ever yours,” etc. 


January 3rd, 1816.—I received a letter from ——, 
who had been visiting the Duchess of Y——’s friend, 
who, in speaking of her, said, “The Duchess was very ill 
received at Carlton House, on account of her still con- 
tinuing to visit the Princess of Wales, but she always 
maintained her determination to do so nevertheless,— 
saying she had visited the Princess once a year, and she 
saw no reason for making a change. I think she was quite 
right. But what effect power has! people are afraid of 
appearing to belong to the opposite party, when it is the 
oppressed.” “TI should rather be vain” (says my corre- 
spondent) “of doing so, and, on the contrary, ashamed of 
courting the rising sun; it would look so like mere self- 
interest.” 

“ Miss J—e, the concert-giver, is going to marry Count 
St. A—o! She has got 40,000 pounds. They say he is 
going to become an Englishman, which he thinks, I suppose, 
he will find more profitable than being an Italian Conte. 

“TI went to see Lawrence’s pictures. I think he is the 
first portrait-painter in the world. The picture of Lord 
Wellington, between Platoff and Blucher, is splendid. I 
saw Lord W. himself yesterday, bearing the sword of state 
at the House of Lords, and heard the Regent dismiss the 
Parliament. He looked very well, and was magnificently 
dressed, but I think the Duke of Kent is the handsomest 
of the brothers. 

“The Prince Regent left town last night. He has been 
so much hissed by the mob, he is quite disgusted ; and the 
old Queen also, in going to her last Drawingroom, was 
hissed and reviled, and the people asked her what she had 
done with the Princess Charlotte. They stopped her chair, 
and she put down the glass, and said, ‘I am seventy-two 
years of age—TI have been fifty-two years Queen of England, 
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and I never was hissed by a mob before.’ So they let her 
pass on without further molestation. 

“The Regent sent several aide-de-camps to attend Her 
Majesty. She would not permit them to do so, but desired 
them to go back to Carlton House. They replied they 
could not, for that they were ordered by the Prince to see 
Her Majesty safe to Buckingham House. She said, ‘ You 
have left Carlton House at his orders—return there at 
mine, or I will leave my chair and go home on foot;’ so 
they left her. There was something like coolness and 
magnanimity displayed on this occasion. 

“T have been living lately a good deal with Lady B—— 
and her daughters, especially Lady , who draws better 
than any artist known to fame in the present day, from 
imagination too! and with a spirit, and boldness, and taste 
that are quite astonishing. She has lately executed some 
drawings from the Lay of the Last Minstrel, and when 
she sent for Mr. Scott to show them to him, he pronounced 
them to be very fine; but she was very disappointed at his 
manner of praising them, and says he evidently does not 
understand drawing. She also sang to him the boat-song 
in the Lady of the Lake. She has a good voice, and it 
suited the wildness of the air, and they said Walter Scott 
wept. I did not look at him, otherwise I would have 
flown to catch his tear, and exclaimed, ‘O to crystallise 
this treasure,’ etc. It was quite a sublime scene. I have 
the most profound respect for Mr. Scott I ever had for any 
person. A man who conceives such elevated and tender 
thoughts, and expresses them in undying language, is more 
deserving of this sentence than anybody one can meet. I 
could not help thinking it was a pity that people of such 
sublime genius in poetry, painting, and music were not 
more sightly, for Lady was never pretty, and she has 
became crooked, and her figure all going here and there. 
But there is something I think graceful in Walter Scott's 
hitch ; it would be a pity he should walk like anybody 
else. I am sorry I can find no other expression in his face 
save good nature. 

“T cannot resist sending you a note I received to-day 
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from Lady C—— L-———, for I am certain it will make 
you laugh. 


“¢] wish you would come early on Thursday, and bring 
with you a few agreeable people, as I fear you will not 
know one of those whom you will meet here. They are 
most of them artists, writers, and musicians. You are well 
aware that these sort of people are not always agreeable, 
but vulgar, quaint, affected, and formal. Still, I feel in- 
debted to them, as they have one and all received me with 
kindness, when sent away from —— House, and if their 
manners are not quite pleasing, they are in their various 
ways Clever, and many of them good. The following is the 
list of their names and ages :— 


Miss Spence ; : : . aged 56 

Miss B-—— . : ; : ; » 48 

Miss Landon » 18 

Miss Wheeler : a 

Mr. Hall : ; : . any age 

Mr. Bishop . : » 40 

Mr. T. K. Hervey . : » 20 

My. Browning » 100.’ 
“Ever yours,” etc. 

In the evening I visited Sir -——-. He amused me, as he 


always does, by his conversation, which is full of entertain- 
ment and information, though generally of the olden time. 
“Inthe year 1766,” he said, “ when Pitt went up to London 
on his grand popular errand of opposing that very strange 
Act which he had deliberately permitted to pass through 
the House of Commons without any opposition, I was 
very desirous of hearing his speech, the heads of which he 
had stated frequently to me in conversation, and even 
repeated the Jpsissima ardentia verba of his peroration— 


‘Be to her faults a little blind, 
Be to her virtues very kind! 


I went therefore to the House of Commons, and sat below 
the gallery, on the side of the opposition, that I might 
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observe all the stage tricks that that strange man would 
exhibit when he made his appearance. He had only 
arrived in town the night before the debates, and when he 
entered, after having made his bow to the chair, he walked 
along covered, and with a stern and haughty look eyed 
George Grenville and the heads of the secret cabinets of St. 
James's and South Audley Street.1 It was late when he 
arrived, and the debate had been purposely delayed until 
he should come. Nothing could be better managed than 
the whole of this famous oration; but it was full of that 
art in mountebankism which his second son inherited, and 
this mountebankism was in some parts very visible. In 
every other respect it would have done no discredit to 
Cicero; his dignity of manner, his pauses, his modest 
respect to the galleries, and his proud contumely towards 
his eminent opponents ;—his kind but overbearing polite- 
ness to Conway and the ministers; in short, the whole of 
it, well practised at the looking-glass, was all-powerful in the 
circle. Neither had the system of corruption in the senate 
—the masterpiece of the reign—been then so perfectly 
matured as to prevent his oration from having an effect 
on the sentiments of the House. I believe (from what I 
know) that above a score of members were gained by the 
power of his eloquence alone! an extraordinary assertion, 
but which, after mature consideration, I repeat. Lord 
Shelburne, now Marquis of Lansdowne, was the only man 
of great property and abilities with whom Pitt was in the 
habit of friendship, and he appeared to me a much more 
proper person for Pitt to bring to the head of the Treasury 
than the Duke of Grafton. But Pitt was forced to make 
the best bargain he could with Bute and the King’s party, 
and they were averse from bringing in a man of Shelburne’s 
great fortune and parliamentary abilities into the first office 
of the state; where, by intrigue, and flattering the moneyed 
interest in the city, he might have become too strong for 
the haunts of St. James’s. 

“Through the whole of the transactions,” said Sir ——, 
“the interests of the nation were quite out of the question. 

1 Lord Bute’s town residence, 
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Court intrigues and aristocratical cabal or coalition regu- 
lated every change and appointment, and the people con- 
tinued to be nettled, as usual, by the sacrificed pretensions 
of the soi-disant patriots. By continual changes and ex- 
hibitions of aristocratical falseness and corruption, and by 
jumbling men of all political descriptions together, the 
King and his friends hoped in time to be able to trample 
them all in the dirt, and along with them the remaining 
rights of the people, by the interposition of the hated and 
venal senate.” 

Sir —— also spoke of the late Lord Melville, with 
whom he was very intimate, and whose death occasioned a 
great deal of regret in all those who knew him. Sir —— 
told me he was certain it was the consequence of Lord 
Melville’s sorrow for the death of his earliest and greatest 
friend, President Blair. They had been early schoolfellows 
together. Blair was the son of an obscure country clergy- 
man. He was to have become tutor in a gentleman’s 
family. Lord Melville, of nearly the same age, had then 
£80 a year, and divided it with him, that they might 
follow the law together, in which they both made so dis- 
tinguished a figure. Lord Melville was terribly afflicted by 
Mr. Blair’s death, and went from Dunina to see the Presi- 
dent’s daughters, with whom he remained some hours, 
and the next morning he was found dead in his bed. It 
was the day on which his friend was to have been buried. 
“Tt is very uncommon,” Sir observed, “to witness 
such strony feelings at so advanced an age, and especially 


after a long political life, which usually destroys all the 
finer sympathies,” 





January 4th—* Yesterday I witnessed a very extra- 
ordinary scene. To oblige a young lady, I accompanied 
her to the profession of a nun in the Ursuline Convent. 
The crowd was very great, the novice being young, hand- 
some, and a native of the place. There were nearly a 
hundred strangers breakfasted in an outer apartment, for 
the ceremony begins at nine o’clock in the morning. We, 
with many other ladies, were admitted into the choir, and 
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everything went on as is usual on such occasions ; when, 
in the midst of the most awful part of the solemnity, a 
girl, seated near us, broke out into a fit of raging madness, 
prayed louder than the priests, and called on God to come 
to her directly. The bishop and priests stood aghast ; the 
orisons were suspended, and only the shrieks of this unfor- 
tunate creature resounded through the place. It was in 
vain the women tried to drag her out; her strength was 
supernatural, till one of the priests left the chapel and 
came to their assistance. Never shall I forget her screams 
or her looks. I had never witnessed anyone in the same 
state, and it fell on my heart like a bolt of ice. Some were 
in tears and others were fainting. The only person who 
remained unmoved was the nun about to take the black 
veil. She was kneeling before the grate, and she never 
once turned round to ascertain what disturbed the ceremony. 
Could anything be a greater proof of the complete subju- 
gation of all worldly feelings? The girl who was seized 
with the dreadful fits was a relation of the novice’s. At 
length, with great difficulty, she was conveyed from the 
chapel, and the prayers recommenced. The miserable rite 
was finished without further interruption. Doubtless she 
was shocked at the unnatural sacrifice in progress. Can 
any cruelty exceed that which arises from religious bigotry ? 
The Roman Catholic Church needs no other proof to show 
forth its spurious character than the immolation of all 
nature’s dearest affections to its idolatrous worship ; as if 
such a burying alive could be acceptable to the Supreme 
Being, ‘ whose service is perfect freedom.’ ” 

I remained at home all day writing letters for the next 
post to England, and, in the evening, I walked on the Pin- 
cian Hill with Lady She was in low spirits, and 
therefore less excited and more agreeable than usual. She 
told me the manner in which Lady R went off with 
her brother-in-law, Sir R. M , or rather was turned off, 
for it was no part of her plan to elope; but she was de- 
tected shut up with him one evening, that of her birthday, 
when the servants were dancing at a ball. Sir H had 
been concealed, in the disguise of a sailor, in her neighbour- 
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hood for two months. Lord BR had had reason for 
suspicion before ; so Mr. P. ordered the carriage and 
put her in it. She joined her lover, and they went to 
London, and they are now living together in his house in 
B—h Street, I believe it is, 

Lady Elizabeth Montgomery, the wife of Sir James 
Montgomery, has died in childbirth. It is shocking how 
many persons have fallen victims to the same misfortune 
lately ; among them the Duchess of Buccleugh* and Lady 
Carmichael. Lady added that she dined at Lord 
R 3 a few days before Lady R——’s elopement. She 
did not appear till dinner was on the table, and apologised, 
saying she had lost herself in the woods. She had indeed 
lost herself in the woods. Lady said it annoyed her, 
that a woman living in such guilt should have appeared 
happy, and without a cloud on her mind. 

I was glad to hear Lady W. is coming to Rome. 
She is such a delightful person. Lady and I had a 
discussion on the subject of matrimony, fur which she is a 
strenuous advocate ; but not all her eloquence could con- 
vince me that I was wrong in preferring a state of single 
blessedness. I observed that fortunately all states and 
conditions have their advantages, if people will look to the 
fairest side, and endeavour to make the best of everything ; 
and much good is to be made. <A happy marriage I should 
think the height of human felicity ; but I fear there are 
few which are truly such. On the other hand, an unhappy 
marriage must be the extremity of misery, and even a poor 
old maid must be happy in comparison, and a rich old maid 
in the third heaven of delight. But riches, I think, are 
more necessary for that state of solitude than any other. 
In general I do not think the richest people are the 
happiest, though we all wish to be rich. A little struggle 
to make the ends of the year meet, animates one, and ex- 
cludes repinings and envyings, and all the numerous train 
of evils attending those who possess all the good things of 
this life in abundance. No bad-tempered person, I am 


1 The beautiful and the good Duchess, beloved and admired by all who 
ever knew her, was the youngest daughter of the first Viscount Sydney. 
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certain, should marry. The ill-natured infallibly ruin their 
children’s tempers. Tormenting their husband is of less 
consequence ; that is only one individual; but it extends 
the evil in a wider degree to children, for it destroys their 
tempers, and they torment their children again in their 
turn, and so the misery is perpetuated from generation to 
generation, and often becomes hereditary, like their titles 
or broad lands. In no way can the influence of a woman 
be so immortal as when, by her example and precepts, she 
bequeaths good dispositions to her children. Though they 
may be unruly when young, and the good seed not seem 
to grow at first, it tells in the end; and most persons, with 
certain modifications, bring up their children as they them- 
selves were brought up. If ever I venture on matrimony, 
the first quality I shall seek and wish for in my companion 
shall be good temper, the second good sense. I am certain 
it ranks higher in the scale of everyday comforts than 
talents or accomplishments. 

Lady read me part of a letter she had received, 
which was as far as I can remember it nearly as follows :-— 

“T dined the other day at the ‘ Man of Feeling’s,’ Mr. 
Mackenzie's, and had the honour and pleasure of sitting next 
Walter Scott. He talked a great deal of you, and I think 
he is rather in love with you, and wishes you to return 
here, and he expressed his opinion that Edinburgh would 
suit you much better than Rome. But I said you did not 
think so, unfortunately. Mrs. Scott was also present at that 
party, of which I made mention, and seems a merry, good- 
humoured body. He (that is her husband) is very kind to 
her, and calls her Charlotte when he speaks to or of her. 

“*The Man of Feeling’s’ family are all charming. I 
never saw seven such clever and agreeable people in one 
house before. The eldest daughter is rather long-winded ; 
but then she is wise and good. All the others are perfect. 
Miss M has been attending all the country balls she 
could go to, and has been accused of trying to win the Duke 
of A——; she is a strange girl, and I wonder how she will 
end, She encourages attentions from persons whom she cer- 
tainly would not marry. She refused Colonel Cadogan lately. 
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She follows all her own propensities without the least re- 
straint, whether it be brusquer les gens or to cajole them, and 
does both in a way hardly permitted to ladies, young or old. 

“Lady Mary Lennox was with her, who seems very 
agreeable, moderate, and mild, the reverse of Miss M 
Lady Elphinstone’s beauty, I regret to see, is beginning to 
fade. Alas! how soon bright things come to confusion ! 
I cannot bear to see people’s beauty fade. Mrs. M 8 
is more than fading, it is nearly gone. 

“Miss Wynne is taking a husband. He is a good- 
looking, but vulgar-looking man. 

“Lord P has been skirmishing about in Scotland, 
making all the young ladies anxious to win him, but none 
have succeeded, though not for want of will or attempt to 
do so. Three of the Duchess of Montrose’s daughters ap- 
peared at Stirling, and were much admired. Lady 18 
much disappointed at not being able to execute her intended 
Spanish expedition; but Lord M ’s mother is a strange 
sort of a personage. Lady M——’s brother has been wounded 
in Spain, and they have set off in great haste to Gibraltar, 
leaving Lady without one word of explanation, and 
she is affronted. Lady was in a fault-finding humour 
with everybody and everything, and when I admired the 
genius of in modelling, she replied that for her part, 
she thought she had meddled so long with marble, that she 
had become a block herself , she looks and talks so harshly. 
Nevertheless, has infinite talent, and on one occasion, 
when Lord Byron observed a bust she had executed of a 
brother of Lord M—l, he remarked what a beautiful antique 
Greek head it was; which was a flattering testimony to 
her powers of sculpture.” 
































After this period it does not appear that the journalist 
kept any notes until the beginning of November in 1817, 
when we find the following memorandum :— 

A friend who was present at Princess Charlotte’s 
marriage, said that when Prince Leopold repeated the 
words, “ with all my worldly goods I thee endow,” the royal 
bride was observed to laugh. But however she might then 
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ridicule his pretensions to her hand, every person agrees 
now in thinking it is a happy marriage, and all Britain is 
looking forward anxiously and joyfully to the birth of an 
heir to the English throne. Shortly after their marriage, 
I received the following letter from the Princess of Wales, 
on her return from her travels :—- 


Dated “ Villa Caprille, Pesaro. 

“ Je viens de recevoir votre lettre de Rome, avec 
Vestampe du Prince Léopold de Cobourg. Je vous en suis 
infiniment obligée nonobstant que mon cabinet est déja 
rempli des portraits de ces deux tendres époux. J’étais 
cependant enchant¢ée d’avoir encore une preuve de leur 
souvenir, et j’attends maintenant de jour en jour l’heureuse 
nouvelle de l’accouchement de la Princesse Charlotte, ma 
fille. Je me trouve trés heureuse ici, dans un climat dé- 
licieux. La situation est vraiment enchanteresse, et la 
meilleure société de toute l’Italie, surtout celle d’une dame, 
la Comtesse Perdicati, qui est une seconde Corinne. Elle 
est trés belle, jeune, et danse 4 merveille. La Marquise 
Masio est une jeune veuve intéressante, remplie de grice, 
et chante comme La Catalani, ainsi la musique est une de 
nos plus grands amusements. Nous jouons aussi la comédie 
dans un joli petit théatre que j’ai dans ma maison. Nous 
avons beaucoup de personnes en hommes qui sont trés dis- 
tingués, grands antiquaires, poétes, et métaphysiciens. Je 
m’occupe maintenant d’écrire mes voyages que j’ai fait en 
Sicile, en Afrique, en Gréce, Athénes, Constantinople, Syrie, 
et Palestine jusqu’au Jourdan, avec les dessins que j’ai fait 
moi-méme, et ceux des personnes qui m’ont accompagnées 
dans ce long voyage. J’ai rapporté des tableaux, des bas- 
reliefs, des marbres trés rares et curieuses, des médailles 
d’or, d’argent, et de cuivre, au-dela de deux milles, tiré 
des fouilles que j’ai fait moi-méme a Athéne, a Ephése, a 
Aphrodis, 4 Troye, 4 Attique, a Carthage, et 4 Jérusalem ; 
cest une trés rare et belle collection d’antiquités, J’ai 
aussi fait faire des dessins pour l’inspection du Marquis de 
Canova, qui en est trés satisfait. J’ai une belle maison & 
Rome, avec un superbe jardin, ce qui est trés rare & trouver. 
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Cependant j’ai été assez fortunce d’en avoir la possession, 
et au printemps je m’y rendrai. J’ai déja passde trois mois 
2 Rome, et on se trouve trés bien sous le gouvernment du 
Saint Pare, excepté que Vair est y trés mauvais surtout en 
hiver. Le courier part, et je n’ai plus de temps. 
“ Croyez-moi toujours, etc. 
“CAROLINE, Princesse de Galles.” 


The above effusion is in the same style of forced gaiety 
which has generally been so visible lately in all the 
Princess of Wales’s letters. The travels of which she 
speaks with so much pride and satisfaction were not, I 
fear, productive of any pleasure to her; for she met with 
so many slights and proofs of the malevolent persecution 
which followed her into the remotest foreign lands, that 
she could not feel at peace. 





November 8rd, 1817.—I received a letter from 

“JT shall not attempt to apologise for my long silence, 
feeling convinced (however vain it may appear) that your 
goodness extends beyond all the bad excuses I can make. 
We are—that is, all the Neapolitans—just emerging from 
a lovely autumn, and far advanced in a very chilly winter, 
whose baneful effects will be severely felt in a country 
which has already shared in the universal distress which 
seems to pervade our European Continent. One hears of 
nothing but famine, epidemical disorders, misery in every 
shape, discontent and robberies; so that one is almost 
tempted to look back at a state of warfare as the golden 
age of this century. I could give you such an account of 
a certain horde of banditti, headed by three brothers of the 
name of Vandarelli, as would furnish several highly- 
finished pages in a romance; but I believe even romances 
are out of fashion. I have not space to do justice to my 
picture ; suffice it to say that these worthy gentlemen are 
the terror of Apulia, and will, in a very short time, be the 
ruin of that, the richest province in this kingdom. They 
are only thirty in number, and have as yet eluded the 
vigilance, and not unfrequently defeated the attacks, of the 
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forces sent against them. They are mounted on excellent 
horses, which, with their knowledge of the country they 
infest, enables them to perform the most surprising 
journeys in one day; so that when some lucky district 
thinks itself perfectly free from their visits, on account of 
the distance at which they have last been heard of, they 
suddenly make their appearance, and, like locusts, leave 
only the marks of their passage by the devastation they 
have committed. 

“How surprised you would be, whilst moralising at 
Dovenest, to receive a scrap of dirty paper, containing 
these words, ‘The Great Champion of Apulia commands 
you will deposit two thousand pounds at the foot of a 
certain tree by such a day, under pain of seeing your trees 
and house burnt down:’ all which never fails to happen in 
these parts in case of disobedience. They have, however, 
as yet, not been very cruel; though there is a terrific 
anecdote of their lately cutting up a steward into small 
pieces, boiling them in milk, and forcing the wretched 
labourers of the farm he belonged to, to taste of it. But 
you need not implicitly believe this. 

“ So much for horrors, which I fear are the most enter- 
taining subjects I know of. 

“Poor Gell has been very ill, which prevented my par- 
taking of the gaieties which were to be enjoyed in abun- 
dance here for some time past. Amongst the English 
families here are the Breadalbanes, Ponsonbys, Comptons, 
Freemantles, Lady Charlotte Pindar, and a hundred others, 
among which, Sothebys and obscurer names. I hear of 
the Princess of Wales being at Rome, or her being im- 
mediately expected there. Is this so? I hope not, for 
your sake, as I well know that Her Royal Highness is 
rather evigeante, and demands such an entire sacrifice 
of time on the part of those whose society she values, as 
it is not always in one’s power to make. I think this 
report must be false, as it does not accord with her 
residence at Munich, from whence I last heard from her; 
but the papers mention her expected arrival at Stutgard, 
and she travels so expeditiously that I should not wonder 
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at her acting the part of the Vandarell. I cannot help 
suspecting that something has happened to give her a 
disgust, at least a temporary one, to her residence at Como. 
If you can give me any intelligence respecting the Princess, 
I should be happy to receive it. 

“Yours truly, KEPPEL CRAVEN.” 





I visited Lady , who was engaged in reading Miss 
F——’s new novel. I told her I heard she did not acknow- 
ledge being the authoress. Lady observed it was 
surprising she should be so well acquainted with the living, 
talking, etc., of fashionable people, as she had heard that 
Miss knew nobody belonging to that class of persons 
except the A——— family. 

Lady is at present occupied in copying an original 
picture of Emma, Lady Hamilton, by Madame Le Brun. 
It is the portrait of a graceful woman, but though hand- 
some, she must, I think, to judge by this likeness, have had 
a hard, vulgar expression of face. There is nothing soft or 
feminine in her countenance; in short, this portrait con- 
veys the idea of a woman who would go through thick and 
thin, and think nothing of seeing an old man of eighty 
hung up at the yardarm !! 

I am reading Goethe's life. With what enthusiasm he 
made his journey into Italy! Itis pleasant to read or hear 
of any persons who allow themselves to go beyond the 
commonplace bounds of hackneyed feeling, and who dare to 
think and judge for themselves, independently of the dry 
maxims laid down by road-books. I like Lord Byron's 
conversations; that is to say, they interest me. 

I wish he had lived to grow better; which I think he 
would have done when he was old. Captain Medwin, 
I daresay, is bad enough himself. He praises Mrs. ——, 
who, I have always heard, was anything but amiable. Her 

1 Alluding to the well-known story of Lady Hamilton’s having per- 
suaded Lord Nelson to take summary vengeance on O——, the enemy of the 
Neapolitan sovereign, who was hung at the yardarm, and his body com- 
mitted tothe deep ; but, owing to some accident, it rose again to the surface 


of the waters, and floated in an erect posture before the vessel, to the infinite 
horror of all who beheld it, who deemed it a judgment on his executioners. 
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own father, G——, said so, and reproached himself with 
her errors, as having originated in the education he gave 
her. 

I heard to-day of a new novel, which all the English 
are busy reading. But whenever I do obtain this wonder- 
ful book, I do not know enough of London life as it now 
exists to understand the characters, I hear, however, it is 
clever. Since these fashionable tales are now the favourite 
reading of all classes and all ages, I wish, whilst the mania 
for such literature is at its height, that they were made the 
vehicles for good purposes; which it appears to me they 
might be; though I once heard a very sensible man say 
that no book ever did any good except the Bible. What I 
should like to see lashed, and which is, from all I hear, the 
most prominent folly of London, and the most in vogue 
amongst the first classes in the metropolis, is the system of 
exclusiveness. The continual desire to get into a higher 
grade, and to keep out intruders, is the business of some of 
the greatest persons of the land; and not only is this 
system to be deprecated in a moral point of view, but it 
also totally spoils society. People do not enter it with the 
desire of being mutually agreeable, but of being on the de- 
fensive with those perhaps of higher talents if they are in 
a less modish set. In short, it is a complete system of 
selfishness, to the exclusion of all general benevolence. In 
France, the English are laughed at for keeping the world 
at arm’s length. In a novel, this want of sense and 
kindliness might be nicely quizzed, and the vulgarity of 
the practice shown up; for it is certainly gross vulgarity 
to estimate oneself, not by the intellectual advantages of 
one’s associates, but by their rank or fashion, which is 
more fluctuating and less tangible still. In short, if 
rumour does not exaggerate, London selfishness is an ex- 
quisite theme for ridicule. I am glad that people of ton 
have taken to writing novels: it is an excellent amusement 
for them, and also for the public. 

I was sorry to hear that Mr. Mackenzie, “the Man of 
Feeling,” has lost a daughter. She was a very superior 
person. 

I1—8 
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Lord is dead; he was a man I knew in former 
times. He has at last finished his licentious career, and 
died, they say, in consequence of his own excesses. Yet he 
was very clever and very agreeable. I forget who it is, 
but some very wise person, who remarks that, “To be 
good and disagreeable, is high treason against virtue.” 
Yet it is often the most worthy who are the least 
captivating. 

W. is just arrived here from England, and came 
to call on me. In answer to my inquiries if he had seen 
his friend, Sir Walter Scott, lately, he replied that he was 
sorry to say he had not; for that he was, as I well knew, 
such a devoted admirer of his, that he would go farther to 
hear him talk than any man on earth. “Even to see him, 
there is,” said W. N , “such good sense in the cast of 
his mouth, and the expression of his heavy, clumsy 
features, that it is quite refreshing to one’s soul. But 
it is in his eye, when it does light up, that all his 
genius lies.” 











November 4th.—I went to Lady , who has been 
confined for some time to the house with a severe illness; 
she spoke of her residence in Ireland a few years back, and 
gave me a very amusing account of the society as it ex- 
isted when she lived there. The system of hard drinking 
was then at its height, and on one ocasion the poor mayor 
of Cork was confined to his bed for a fortnight, after enter- 
taining the Lord Lieutenant; and if the latter had 
remained much longer, he certainly would have killed 
half the natives, with his excess of joviality. He was 
by no means prepossessing in his appearance; but the 
Lady Lieutenant, the Duchess of Richmond, was, though 
enormously fat, good - humoured and unaffected in her 
manners. Her dress was always most gorgeous, and she 
wore generally a blaze of diamonds. Lady Mary Lennox, 
her daughter, was a fine-looking girl, and her brother, Lord 
March, was beautiful, but it was the beauty ofa girl. One 
of the viceregal train appeared to appertain to the Lord 
Lieutenant's suite exclusively, as he paid her unremitting 
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attention. His wife never spoke to the lady in question. 
It was shameful in that little gipsy to behave so in her 
husband’s absence, who was then with his regiment in 
Spain. 

After the dinner Lady gave the viceregal party, 
they all adjourned to a public ball at Cork, The head of the 
room was railed in for the aristocratics ; which gave some 
offence; but there is always something taken amiss on 
these occasions. On the succeeding day they dined at the 
bishop’s, and from thence they all proceeded to Lady 
D—y’s ball; which Lady said was without exception 
the most brilliant party of the kind she had ever seen. 
Blazing lights, beautiful exotics, etc., throw a transient 
glory over all such scenes, which leave little on the mind 
except a vacuum the next day. “At the royal table,” said 
Lady , “we were highly amused by Sir Charles —— 
singing humorous songs. I also saw on that occasion a 
most beautiful Mrs. White, by whom I was quite cap- 
tivated, for she paid me most flattering attention. She 
invited me to her place, which is one of the lions in 
Ireland, and already, with the presumption of my age—for 
Iwas young then!” said Lady , with a sigh—“ TI hoped 
to have found a person of whom I should make a friend. 
Alas! how often are such anticipations disappointed ! 
Over how many graves of mortified feeling does not every- 
one mourn in the course of theirlives! Well, next ball, 
we scarcely recognised each other. She did not look so 
frank, and I felt too indolent to try to please her; so there 
our acquaintance ended. At supper, however, she handed 
me a glass of champagne. I smiled at the simile I made 
between our acquaintance and champagne ; brilliant, spark- 
ling, animated for a moment, but subsiding into a thing 
‘stale, flat, and unprofitable.’ 

“The wife of the Lieutenant,” continued Lady ——, 
*“ doated on her brother, Lord , and from all I knew of 
him, I thought him very delightful. What he was with 
boon companions, I cannot say; but I am certain it can 
only be an innate spirit of glory which could animate to 
the field one who may always repose on a couch of down, 
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or crown himself with roses. There are, I grant,” she 
continued, “two kinds of courage—the courage of the 
animal, and that of the moral or rational being. But 
when either is deficient, the fiat of the world has gone 
forth against the want of it. The failure of our unfor- 
tunate campaign was no surprise to those who heard the 
sentiments of officers who served in the first Spanish cam- 
paigns; and our disasters on the Continent were foreseen 
from fatal experience, particularly those commanded by 
Lord Chatham. But everything at that moment,’ Lady 
—— observed, “was sacrificed to party spirit, In fact, 
since the death of Mr. Pitt, there has been no leader. The 
set then in power had no heads, and the former were all 
heads; so that, whoever was in or out, the country suffered 
from the spirit of party, which, like the Roman Catholic 
religion, rejects everything, however meritorious, that is not 
within its own pale.” 

Lady described a watch which a person at Cork 
showed her, which had belonged to the unfortunate Louis 
xvi. Ib was only the size of a common French watch, but 
was full of mechanism, and comprises, besides the ordinary 
functions of a timepiece, an almanac, a diary of the 
weather, and various other singular contrivances. It was 
given to the present owner by Lord Llandaff, who, it is 
hoped, will make a wiser use of the lessons taught by 
time than did the unfortunate monarch to whom it first 
belonged, 

“Sad news reached us at that time from Spain,” con- 
tinued Lady “And Lord was quite cast down 
about Sir John Moore, of whom he thought very differently 
from some, of a certain convention, and was enchanted 
with Lord Moira’s dissent on that business. About Water- 
ford and Limerick many families were obliged to leave 
their country seats, to take refuge in the towns from dif- 
ferent sets of ruffians, who scarcely knew what they 
wanted, assailing their houses; and though, in fact, they 
were not Bonaparte’s emissaries, yet, if he had made a 
landing, they would have joined him for the sake of 
plunder. The love the lower orders of Irishmen have for 
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fighting is almost incredible. They kill their antagonist 
and cut their joke with equal coolness. There were annual 
fairs held in some of the towns, where fighting with all 
sorts of weapons was the chief amusement; and rather 
than lose the fun, they would swim a broad river at the 
risk of being drowned. On one occasion, at such a festival, 
a fellow cut off his antagonist’s hand, which he lifted up 
and tossed to him, saying coolly, ‘Arrah, honey! you’ve 
dropped your glove. Brennan, the famous highwayman, 
who was a little Bonaparte in his way, laid everybody 
under contributions, and caused great alarm to travellers. 
He once robbed three officers in a postchaise, and, going 
away, told them he would report them to the Duke of 
York, as unworthy to serve the King, for allowing them- 
selves to be robbed by a single man. He wore a leathern 
girdle round his middle, stuck round with pistols. There 
was an attempt made by two police officers in the town of 
Tipperary to arrest him early in the morning in bed; but 
he jumped the window, and his wife threw a pair of pistols 
out to him. They pursued him to a bye-field, where they 
came up with him in his shirt, but he kept them at bay 
with one pistol, while with the other he stood over the 
poor policeman till he made him strip off his clothes, 
which he put on himself; thus making him return to town 
as he (Brennan) had left it, namely, in his shirt. 

“On the occasion of my visit to Blarney Castle,” con- 
tinued Lady , “I thought myself in great danger for 
a few moments. On entering the portcullis, a ruffian 
figure, with matted locks, issued forth, and washed his 
hands in a puddle near the door. On entering the house, 
I observed the marble passage to be stained with blood, 
while a trembling figure of a female appeared to show us 
the old tower, whose walls are eighteen feet thick. Even 
in my terror, which was not small, I thought what a 
subject for Monk Lewis, Radcliffe, or any of the ghost- 
mongers ; ruffians scowling at us—blood-stained passages— 
pallid figure—old tower—a keep, etc. Alas! my sober 
matter of fact had very soon developed the causes, or 
rather traced them to the slaughtering of a bullock or 
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sheep; and, as Pat is not very ceremonious, he had, in his 
master’s absence, taken the nearest way to wash off the 
effects from his hands. As to the trembling housekeeper, 
a fit of the ague, which was very prevalent in that neigh- 
bourhood, accounted for her perturbation. The air from 
the tower was so cold that I declined going up to kiss the 
famous stone at the top, which endows those who salute it 
with the gift of flattery for ever and aye. Blarney Castle 
used to be the seat of Lord Clancarty; but it had come 
into the possession of a Mr. Jeffries, and there were no 
remains of ancient splendour. Within the walls there 
were marks of present poverty; but some traces of past 
taste in the drawing-room. I thought I could perceive 
that an elegant female mind had once presided there, and 
I felt more touched by those little relics than if they had 
partaken of more masculine studies, I learnt afterwards 
that the lady had been indeed a woman of taste and talent, 
daughter to a man of very fine parts, and the first banker 
in Ireland, Mr. La Touche.” 

I asked Lady how she liked W. D—y’s wife; to 
which she replied, “ Why, there was something about her 
I could not help liking; she was warm-hearted, frank, 
and lively; though haughty, tenacious, and somewhat 
satirical. But in the world one should always take the 
favourable side of things and people; and though more 
cautious in my opinion than I was twenty years ago, I 
hope always to be young enough to take the sunny side. 

“At that time,” continued Lady , “all the world 
were engaged in reading lda of Athens. I think it was 
likely to please a vivid imagination, but would displease 
the matter-of-fact reader. The language is, in my opinion, 
pedantic, and fatigues the eye and ear with a constant 
glitter of high-flown words; though some parts of it are 
doubtless very beautiful. But the sentiments are so 
bedizened with tinsel, that they are hardly to be made out.” 

Such was the substance of Lady ———’s conversation 
yesterday. She is an agreeable person, and much softened 
lately by ill-health, which is, I think, an improvement to 
her manners and her mind. 
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On my return home, I found several letters from Eng- 
land; amongst them, one from Miss , in which she 
speaks of W——’s Lights and Shadows of Scottish Life; and 
her opinion is valuable and curious, as being that of a 
clever writer. She says: “I hear you were charmed with 
the Lights and Shadows of Scottish Life. Some of them 
I think beautiful, some of them ridiculous, and all want 
truth and reality ; for though I still can relish a fairy tale 
or a romance, yet I do not like fiction in the garb of truth. 
As mere creations of fancy, they are fine; as pictures of 
Scottish life and human nature, they are false. But do 
not let me forget this Mr. is an awfu’ man to have 
for one’s enemy. The greatest wonder of the day, I think, 
is that ‘Adam Blair’ should be the author of Valertws— 
two works so totally different in every respect. What 
prodigious versatility of power the writer of them must 
possess! Of course, you know it is Mr. Lockhart, the 
son-in-law of Scott.” 

Another correspondent from Ireland writes: “I have 
just received an excuse from Miss O——, who was coming 
to pay us a visit. Miss O ’s first letter to me was so 
romantic, at fourteen it would have been enchanting, at 
forty it seems extravagant. Her second is very rational. 
She appears a very obliging person. She is very enthusi- 
astic, as you may judge by her writings; but she is lively 
and very ready at repartee. The family she has been 
visiting like her extremely, and there is to me an enchant- 
ing frankness about her which is very pleasing; though 
her enemies term it forwardness. I had some conversation 
with her about her works, and she candidly confessed that, 
like all young writers, her first essay was full of pedantry, 
but that time and practice had worn that off; and that, as 
far as it was possible to say anything human was original, 
her work in the press just now was entirely her own, 
without any quotations whatever. 

“I wished to have seen the famous Curran while in 
Dublin, but the Bishop of Cork tells me he is a disgusting, 
ugly, disagreeable fellow. 

“The Irish are either the richest or the most thought- 
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less of all people, as they live like princes. I told you of 
my surprise at seeing an Irish wake, and the howling of 
the pall-bearers: it seems there are howlers by profession, 
and of different degrees of excellence, as there are in opera 
singers. A woman named Sheela is a Catalani in the 
science, and they say, ‘Have you bespoken Sheela? Och, 
she houls iligantly! Ah, God bless you! do get Sheela, or 
it will not be worth going to!’ So you may judge what 
the house of mourning is amongst the low Irish. 

“T live very much at General He is a fine old 
Welshman, and, when mounted on horseback, looks like 
one of the Duke of Marlborough’s warriors. The Lady 
D is handsome, though perhaps rather embonpoint, but 
she is very like the idea I form of the late Empress of 
Russia. She has been very kind to me; but I can see she 
is of a violent temper, which is only reined in by policy, 
which makes her cautious of not offending general opinion. 

“The Bishop of Cork, brother to the Earl of Howth, is 
one of the pleasantest men I ever met. 

“ Lady D—— says ‘ Miss is an odious little toad’ ; 
and Miss says ‘Lady D is no better than she 
should be.’ So much for ladies’ quarrels, which seem to 
be a plant indigenous to every soil and climate. 

“I saw an Irish funeral yesterday. It is really a 
curious spectacle. There were two hundred mourners, 
and the coffin was painted all sorts of colours, and was 
borne by women, whose distressed faces and discordant 
howls were fitted rather to waft the soul to the lower 
regions rather than the supernal. 

“I was introduced lately to a sort of literary curiosity, 
a Lady Saxton. She was intimate and corresponded with 
some of the members of the bas blew a hundred years ago— 
Mrs. Carter, Montague, etc. I was disappointed. I had 
heard too much. I expected an original work, and I 
found only extracts bound in yellow parchment; or, to 
speak plainly, a walking index of quotations from every 
author, dead or alive. This may amuse for a little time, 
but to live with! Oh no! give me in a companion the 
mind which is imbued, as it were, with the spirit of what 
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it reads, rather than the words; not but, after all, I would 
give a great deal for a share of the old lady’s tenacious 
memory. She appears very good-humoured, notwithstand- 
ing her pedantry. I expected to have seen more drinking 
and gaming in Ireland than I have met with. As to the first, 
I have literally not seen one gentleman confused even with 
wine, either in public or private company; but I am told 
there is much gaming goes on in female society in and 
about Cork; and there is a place about four miles off, 
Casino Row, where in the finest weather cards are produced 
immediately after breakfast, and the set agree in avowing that 
they never wish to see anything green but the card-table!” 


November 5th.—“TI hear the Regent has given a mad 
daughter of James Boswell a pension. She is insane, and 
very unworthy in, all respects. 

“A piece of scandal happened here lately, that has 
made me feel doubly indignant, because I knew the hero. 
What a brute he is! and I am among the very few ladies 
who were acquainted with him. Lord S is a tall, fat, 
butcher-like man in personal appearance, between forty 
and fifty, who has forfeited respectability of every kind, 
and lived by charity and keeping a school; and a young, 
pretty woman, a Mrs. D , has gone off with him. Her 
husband, it is said, is a very agreeable young man. He 
had been in Sweden, and she was living in the luxuries of 
London with her sister, Lady H. , and as soon as her 
husband returned, she eloped with Lord S He must 
have gained her heart by writing love-letters. I once saw 
one he had addressed to a servant girl, which she dropped, 
and it was given to me to read, and it was delicate and 
beautiful—in the style of Werter to Charlotte. I am sure 
the abigail could not understand it. They say this foolish 
Mrs. D is a most agreeable person. What a fool every 
woman is who sacrifices her reputation and honour to any 
man, even were there no higher consideration to deter her 
from error. 

“TI have been reading Wraxall’s Memoirs of the House 
of Valois, It is a very diverting book. The discovery 
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that I make from it is, that men were at that time sooner 
old than they are now. All the kings of France died of 
old age at fifty; but ladies lasted longer. At sixty-six, 
Diana of Poitiers was so beautiful that no man could 
behold her without love. 

“TI heard the little heiress, Miss D , was called 
before the police the other day, at the complaint of her 
maid, whom she had beaten and thrown down on the fender, 
and cut her face. I could hardly believe it until I heard 
her say so herself. 

“Ts it possible that any woman, much less any lady, 
can so far forget herself as to allow passion thus to demean 
her in the eyes of inferiors? and yet it is confidently 
asserted that many similar instances exist, which are only 
hushed up by large sums of money. 

“T hope it is not true that the Regent’s heart is set 
upon obtaining a divorce from his poor wife. It will do 
the country infinite harm to make a disturbance on this 
subject. But he does not care, in fact, whether she is 
without fault or not; therefore he might be satisfied with 
forsaking her. As he has an heir, there is no occasion for 
him to marry again. He had better look at home; there 
ig something to be done, which he had best do quickly. 

“Tt is said Mrs. Perceval is going to take another 
husband, a colonel of the dragoons. Isitnotashame? The 
woman must have no feeling and no taste. All England 
will upbraid her for such a sinking in poetry. 

“Talking of widows, Lady M is coming here on 
her way to London, and desires a party may be made for 
her every night, for she cannot bear to be a minute alone. 
She is going to look out for another husband. I wonder 
who will take her. 

“T heard that one of the Ladies had run away 
with a Captain M—n, the man who stands on his head. 
It is the third one of that family who has eloped, if it be 
true. 

“ Discipline is come out, by the authoress of Self- 
Control. It is very good, and I like it better than the 
other by the same writer. It is methodistical in the second 
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volume——too much so; but the last is extremely interest- 
ing. Certainly she is a powerful writer. I was told 
Walter Scott received six thousand pounds for Waverley, 
and as much for Guy Mannering. There are some Highland 
persons drawn in the characters in Discipline, which are very 
cleverly sketched, and amused me beyond measure. I am 
to meet the authoress, Mrs, Brunton, to-night; but I am 
told she has no conversational powers. I have lately had 
the advantage of becoming acquainted with Mr. J ; he 
has reviewed Waverley, and given it high praise, and ends 
by desiring Walter Scott, if he is not the author, to look 
well to his laurels, for that he has got a much more powerful 
opponent than any who have yet entered the hsts with 
him, 

“The Lord of the Isles is a charming work, and so 
esteemed in this town. I hear it is so everywhere. I 
heard to-day, in the way of gossip, that the Duke of B 
has run off with a beauty from Brighton; but that none 
of the Ladies have had any thoughts of eloping—only 
one of them is to be married to Lord A Sir H. 
M y's letters are published, and never was such stuff 
read. Surely it is a very bad trade to write love-letters. 
And now I must bid you adieu. Yours,” ete. 

















November 5th.—I went to see a nun take the black 
veil or inviolable vow. The ceremony was long, as the 
bishop performed mass, which is the only difference between 
the forms of a novitiate and a professed nun. It is a 
solemn ceremony, and must be dreadful when the vows are 
constrained. In this instance, the young woman appeared 
to go through it with the utmost composure, and read her 
engagements with a clear, steady voice. She was only 
three-and-twenty, I was informed; and though not hand- 
some, very pleasing in her appearance. To my feelings the 
prospect of a convent life is, without exception, the most 
melancholy fate; to be buried alive is another word for the 
same thing. 

Mr. and Mrs. S—— are arrived; they are not suited 
to any place but London, or any society but their own 
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narrow circle of acquaintance. They wearied me for an 
hour by grumbling at the want of English comforts, and 
abuse of the Italian manners and customs; at length, these 
complaints over, Mr. S—— conversed well; he is an 
amusing person, though his manners are not in good taste ; 
he is so self-sufficient. In speaking of Mr. J—y, he 
said that he had not been pleased with the Princess of 
Wales ; that he had called her vulgar, and cited an instance 
when, in a large party, Her Royal Highness had cried out, 
“What are you doing there? Come, tell me the joke.” 
“Upon which,” said Mr. J—y, “we had to repeat what was 
very fade in repetition.” Then, continued Mr. 8 , he 
found fault with the Princess’s mode of dressing. IT replied 
that as to the first cause of his dissatisfaction, I could not 
see it was so very wrong in the Princess to inquire what 
had occasioned the mirth of her guests; but that certainly 
I and all her friends had often lamented the style of her 
toilette, in later times especially; but that I thought it was 
cruel in Mr. to allow his political feelings to make 
him speak ill of any individual; and that, as his predilec- 
tion in favour of the other party was so well known, his 
opinion of the Princess would never go for much with 
unprejudiced persons. 

Upon my making this reply, Mr. S joined with 
me, and seemed well pleased to have an opportunity of 
disparaging Mr. , and said, “It is laughable to observe 
how he is himself constantly running after the youngest, 
handsomest, and most fashionable girls. They will not 
always receive his attentions; but, for the value of his 
wit and penetration, they bear with his ugly face and 
gnawed nails.” 

Mrs. 8 diverted me by the account of a mas- 
querade which took place lately at , in which several 
of my old acquaintances figured with great ¢clat. “ Lady 
——,” she said, “ was quite inimitable as a belle of the last 
century, in a gorgeous flowered brocade sack and petticoats, 
hoop, high heels, dressed head, and all the other ensigns of 
torture that the wit of woman ever invented. Her manners 
corresponded perfectly with her attire; she was such a 
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happy mixture of the prudery and coquetry of the old 
school, with a shrill voice, a flippant tongue, and a squeak- 
ing laugh. Miss attended as her lover, in a coat and 
waistcoat that I think could only have been presented by 
the Queen of Sheba to King Solomon, in those blissful 
days when ‘silver was accounted as nothing, neither was 
gold anything. Walter Scott furnished her with her head- 
dress. She observed, ‘ Would it had been the inside rather 
than the out!’ It was an enormous and most superb 
flaxen wig, all over curls and ringlets that descended to 
her waist. Such she was, as Sir Hercules Dimple of Violet 
Bower, World’s End Close, handed her in as the Lady 
Penelope Primrose, Meal Market Stairs, Cowgate! Miss 
exhibited as an old ballad-singer, whom nobody would 
listen to; and in truth she presented a most unpromising 
aspect, as she had chosen to mask in a nose and chin, not 
meeting, but actually met, never to part again.” 

I should have liked to see all these worthy and cele- 
brated personages bedizened according to this description ; 
the more so as they enacted the parts to the life, I am told. 

I heard that there is a son of Lord Donegal’s who 
will have about five hundred thousand a year one of these 
days; and a Mr, Thellusson, who has nearly the same 
enormous income. I should not be believed, were 1 to say 
so, but I have not the least desire for such great riches; 
and, whenever I did indulge in castle-building, I never 
imagined more than an elegant abundance; but no state or 
show—I could not abide it. “Za grandeur et l'amour 
vont mal ensemble,’ though fine people would be loth to 
allow it. 

Mrs. S dined, a short time before leaving Scotland, 
in company with Walter Scott at Mr. Mackenzie’s. She 
said he was most uncommonly agreeable, and also his wife; 
for she is natural and lively, and speaks broken English ; 
all charming accomplishments. 

After my visit to Mrs. , L returned home, and read 
Miss Seward’s Letters. I think them very entertaining, 
though the style is much too laboured and affected for letter- 
writing. She is a clever woman, and they contain much 
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reflection and criticism; there is more in them than the 
generality of published letters, but not one atom of sim- 
plicity or nature. In one of her letters to Walter Scott, 
she praises C.S ’3 poetry, which pleases me, and will 
him still more, though he has forsaken the Muses now, I 
hear, to pay homage to the Graces, and runs about from 
balls to masquerades. 

Sir has been pursuing Mrs. , Lady ——’s 
mother, for five thousand pounds, paid for the maintenance 
of a child, and which he now repents of having given, and 
denies it was for that purpose. One would suppose a 
public man’s character was of more value to him than five 
thousand pounds. Will Lord and Lady go on as 
usual, and take no notice ? 














MorE EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS. 


“The Lord Lieutenant and his lady are expected here, 
which of course will occasion a great commotion. I am 
told she is very fond of her regal dignity, and tenacious of 
her honours. 

“T also went another day to see a beautiful parsonage 
of a Mr. and Mrs. B He is son to the Archbishop 
——. He looks like a lad of twenty, and has six children. 
But in general they marry very early here; and in the 
lower ranks there is no such thing as procuring an un- 
married servant of either sex. But alas! this does not 
make them more moral; for having five or six children 
born to them, they disperse them amongst their friends, 
and then the man goes one way and the wife an- 
other. 

. is here, and talks a great deal to me about the 
Princess of Wales. He said the other day that no act of 
her life ever put him into such a rage at her as when the 
report reached England of her brother, the Duke of Bruns- 
wick’s death. She went on, he said, as if nothing had 
happened, and had company the day after the event was 
generally believed to have taken place. She had received 
no official notice, it was true. Still, one should have 
supposed she would have been in a state of suspense almost 
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more painful than after having received the certain intelli- 
gence of his being no more. 

“T hear William B—1 has given Her Royal Highness 
his resignation. She is at Como, I was told, just now, and 
quite deserted by all her English attendants. Faulty and 
foolish as that poor woman is, there is something horrible 
in her being so totally abandoned by the whole world, and 
forced to seek comfort and amusement in society which is 
degrading, and will ruin her, sooner or later, in every sense 
of the word. A person staying at Como writes to me that 
they were very sorry for their voisinage, as well as for the 
gossip that is already raised in that small district, and 
the anecdotes they hear from their landlord. The courier 
was bred and brought up there, and lived as valet-de- 
chambre with a comtessa close by Como; and all the people 
knew him in that capacity; and now he visits them in a 
carriage and four! and his sister has succeeded Lady C 
C—l! What a pitiable arrangement! The Milanois 
made a great inquiry about the name of this woman, and 
the Princess tells everybody she has been recommended to 
her by a policeman,’ who is a most respectable person, and 
that everything he recommended to the Princess was 
proper. The prefect at Como asked the policeman if this 
was true, and he said he had never recommended anybody 
to Her Royal Highness. So all Milan and Como are in 
wonder, and talk of nothing else. The Oldi is nobody, 
even by marriage, and before that she was a servant's 
sister of the lowest order. The report is, that this vile 
courier compels the Princess to live here in the midst of all 
his relations, that he may show off what a great man he is. 
Can you imagine anybody not out of Bedlam being so blind 
to their future interests? Even allowing there is nothing 
wrong in the intimacy, how this story will tell against her! 
and how impossible it is that a matter of this sort can be 
concealed! The foreigners are all so affronted at the 





1 Meaning the Marchese Ghisilien, who was at the head of the police, a 
respectable man, and who certainly embraced the comte, according to the 
manner of the country, after an absence, as though he considered him a 
gentleman. 
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person honoured and put above them, that they talk more 
than we British should do had she taken an English 
menial into her service, and elevated him above his proper 
sphere. 

“TI hear Lady is going to be divorced for : 
but the infamy of House and her husband will save 
him from having to pay damages; and they say that there 
will be most disgraceful disclosures proved. - 

“The T B—s have been living, I hear, a good deal 
with the Princess of Wales, and there is a report that she 
has taken a house at Venice for the next winter. 

“ Notwithstanding all that is alleged against this un- 
happy Princess, I cannot help feeling sorry for her, and 
she is, in despite of abuse, an interesting person. I always 
wonder why her brother remained passive in her defence, 
and why so near a relation did not demand the reasons of 
her being so insulted and so maligned. Who could so 
properly have avenged her rights as the Duke of Bruns- 
wick? Alas! the age of chivalry is long since gone by; 
those in place and power will not risk the loss of those 
advantages by raising their voices in the cause of the 
oppressed ; and the voices of those who have neither would 
be raised in vain. 

“If we ever meet, my dear friend, in this world, I 
would ask you some questions on this subject, respecting 
assertions which, from my ignorance, I did not dare to 
combat. Lord Forbes is still absent, and General Heron 
remains here. He is gentlemanlike, and very useful in 
franking; and is a smart little man, who seems to hold 
number one, and his teeth so well set, in proper respect. 

“ Farewell for the present, and believe me,” ete. 














November 7th—I had the pleasure of receiving a 
brief but very welcome letter from the Princess Charlotte, 
in which she says: “The only person now remaining with 
my mother, and who, I trust, will take courage and con- 
tinue with her, is Dr. Holland, who, I believe, from every- 
thing I have heard of him, is a most respectable and 
respected character. I have it not in my power at present. 
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to repay any services shown the Princess of Wales; but if 
I ever have, those who remain steadfast to her shall not be 
forgotten by me; though I fear sensible people like him 
never depend much on any promises from anyone, still 
less from a royal person; so I refrain from making pro- 
fessions of gratitude, but I do not feel them the less 
towards all those who show her kindness. 

“T have not heard from my mother for a long time. 
If you can give me any intelligence of her, I should be 
much obliged to you to do so. I am daily expecting to be 
confined, so you may imagine I am not very comfortable. 
If ever you think of me, dear , do not imagine that I 
am only a princess, but remember me, with Leopold’s kind 
compliments, as your sincere friend, 

“ CHARLOTTE, Pss. of 8. Coburg.” 





I was in low spirits all the day, though I had no new 
or particular cause for the depression, But it is often 
thus—past griefs cast a dark shadow over many years, long 
after their actual occurrence. I happened by chance, 
when in this mood, to open the Lady of the Lake, and I 
thought, as I read it, so long as there were such sublime 
poems in the world to elevate and abstract the mind, that 
I never could be quite unhappy in any situation. There 
are so many interests and pleasures independent of the 
world! Everybody must be disappointed that the heroine’s 
lover is nothing, and derives no interest from any circum- 
stances except in being the object of her love; and I was 
sorry Fitz-James kills Roderick. FF itz-James, perhaps, 
could not help it, but Walter Scott could. It gives an 
uneasy sensation. 

All the world seem to be eloping. Lady ——, whom 
I called upon, informed me Mr. G—e has eloped with a 
Mrs. D , and Mr. J—y is always living at H—d 
House. What a strange thing power is! How it domineers 
over every human being! Lady H is not liked by 
one person out of ten, yet she commands attention, from 
terror of her despotic will. 

In a letter from England, a person says: “The only 

Il.—9g 
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person of note I have seen lately is Mr. ——~, Lady M-——'s 
husband. I was prejudiced against him, as I hate men who 
marry ladies of disreputable character, especially other men’s 
partners. Besides, he told her daughter, Lady Mo, 
that she did nothing more than other people, only she was 
found out. NowTI dislike the immorality of the sentiment, 
and nearly as much the bad taste of declaring it; therefore 
I could not bear Mr, ———. But when he came here, I 
wondered no longer at anyone being charmed with him; 
his appearance is so agreeable, his manners so insinuating ; 
he is quite a second Belial. 

“IT hear Mrs. A was enchanted with ——, I 
wish she would come back, and puff her off. Puffing does 
an insignificant person so much service in this world; so 
few people take the liberty of judging for themselves. I 
wish Mrs, A would puff to Lord W. S—r, who, 
I think, is just the husband made on purpose for 
He is learned and handsome, and her grace would com- 
pensate for the mantle of awkwardness that enfolds him. 
But I fear he is not a marrying man. 

“Lady R and Sir H. M are gone abroad; and 
Lord R—— lays his damages at thirty thousand pounds. 
Sir H has spent all his fortune already; so I should 
think the lady will be very sorry for what she has done, as 
romance in poverty soon wearies, and wears out. 

“A Mrs. D—1 went to Bath lately for her health, and 
ran away with her physician, a Dr. D ; but she protests 
it was en tout bien e¢ tout honneur, and that he had only 
accompanied her on a jaunt for her health. 

“Our affairs seem going on badly in America, Lord 
Beverley’s son was saved, though his ship was blown up. 
Sir George Murray is made commander-in-chief there. 

“ is beginning to grow gay; but I think gaiety is 
a fatiguing thing; it wears out the spirits; and unless one 
is in love, or goes forth to gratify one’s vanity in being 
admired, there is no fun in large parties. 

“Do you know the Chief Baron? What a delightful 
person he is! and what a bright ray of sunshine he throws 
round him! Never was anyone so popular. 
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‘Southey’s long epic poem, ¢alled Roderick, the Last of 
the Goths, is the new work. Everyone is busy reading it, 
or sleeping over it. 

“Sir H. Davy is going to publish a volume of poetry. 
I saw one of the poems; it is very abstruse and meta- 
physical, on the nature and essence of man, beginning with 
him as a suckling at the living rill, and going on till death 
infuses the natural parts into the dew and the firmament. 
Yet it does not cover a sheet of paper all this process! 

“I have become acquainted with a Mr. Cumberland, 
who must be agreeable, for he has an hereditary right to it. 
I have been reading his father’s life. It explains the story 
of a paper in the Observer, written by him, that always 
interested me much, of his going to see a friend’s place after 
his death, with the circumstance of his decease. It was 
the late Lord Sackville. 

“TI was sorry to receive a grumbling letter from Miss 
———-, who threatens to leave the poor Princess of Wales. 
Now though, for any one else, such a service would not be 
desirable, for her, who is alone in the world, and has no 
other source of interest, I think it must be pleasant to 
reflect she was doing the Princess some good by remaining 
in her household. But reasoning with her is useless. The 
heart knoweth its own bitterness, and a stranger doth not 
intermeddle with its joys. Yet I think we may have some 
influence on our own feelings, if we resolutely exert our 
reason. 

“T heard from that he got a blank in the lottery, 
and he has little hopes of court preferment. Poor soul! 
what odd foundations he builds his hopes on! I would as 
soon expect to make a fortune by weaving stockings, as 
either by the lottery or the favour of princes. He was 
to meet the Prince at Lady Hampden’s the night he 


wrote 
‘Full little knowest thou, who hast not tried, 
What hell it is in hoping long to bide.’ 





Perhaps you may some time or other endeavour to turn 
the Princess’s favour towards him; though, to be sure, as 
the proverb says, ‘ between two stools,’ etc. 
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“You ask me if it is not a hard fate to be an old maid. 
In my individual person I do not wish to be married, 
because I think I am too old. The only husband I should 
like would be an agreeable man of fifty, with six or eight 
children, the eldest about ten or eleven years old. I would 
like them very much, and be very merry with and good- 
humoured to them, so that there would be a chance of 
their liking me; and if one is kind to children, and gives 
them a good example, I think they always turn out well; 
and if they were fools or knaves, why, it would not be my 
fault, and I should not care so much as if they were my 
own flesh and blood. 

“TI saw a man I fell in love with the other day. He 
is a bachelor, as he told me; a Sir George Paul. He is 
handsome, and has lair noble. He is a kind of successor 
to Mr. Howard, and goes about into prisons doing good. 

“Tam going to copy two beautiful pictures, a Venus 
and a Danae. The latter is the finest thing I ever saw, 
I intend to give it to Lady W—-y, to whom I solemnly 
promised a painting two years ago, and I always fulfil my 
promises sooner or later—’tis a point of conscience. Now 
tell me, do you think it would be better to copy the head 
only of the pictures? Venus’s face is very handsome, but 
the flesh not as good as Danae’s, The former is putting on 
a piece of dress which I never knew Venus wore, 

“ There is an old man of seventy-three who has a lovely 
place in this neighbourhood. He quarrelled with an old 
sister he had; and my nephew, Mr. J , who is his 
friend, said if I would give him twenty pounds, he would 
give me five hundred if I had not an offer from him. Not 
meaning to marry him, and thinking myself so irresistible 
he could not fail to propose had he an opportunity, I lost 
five hundred pounds; for, ten days after, he married a 
woman no older than I am, and who is reputed to be very 
handsome and agreeable. I have often observed, nothing 
makes a woman so courted as marrying an old dotard or 
driveller of any kind, It is a foil to her; though it only 
shows she is a stone of no price, to be so set, 

“T hear Lady Elizabeth Bingham is reckoned the most 
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beautiful girl in London. And so ends my stock of gossip, 
which I dare not read over, lest I should be disgusted with 
all the nonsense I have written. However, I hope you will 
forgive it. . ” ete. 





My correspondent need not make any apology for her 
letters, for they are always entertaining, though I allow 
them to be often imprudent. No correspondence that is 
amusing is ever a safe medium of transmitting intelligence. 

In another letter from Lady , who is at Paris, she 
writes :— 





“T have been here two months; and no person who 
has, like myself, been confined for many months to one 
secluded spot, can imagine the strange excitement produced 
by removing to so opposite a scene as thiscapital. I have 
felt hitherto incapable of any employments, so much have 
I been taken up with sight-seeing; yet although I have 
been amused, I doubt if I have been as happy as I was in 
my own land, and amongst my own people. Yet I have 
had every comfort and kindness bestowed upon me since I 
left England. Lady Hampden is the kindest person in the 
world, and very agreeable, and not her least recommenda- 
tions are her riches, which are so enormous that she is 
enabled to be generous; for which she has all the power 
as well as the inclination. I lived a sort of court life—at 
least was always at the Tuileries) Madame de Gontaut 
(perhaps you know her) is a clever, agreeable person. We 
dined there every day if we pleased. But we had never 
above six or seven people at dinner; sometimes a trio only, 
of Lady Hampden, herself, and I. But at eight o’clock her 
monde began to pour in, and remained till near twelve. A 
variety of persons of all nations are acquainted with her; 
that is to say, the dest of the strangers who visit Paris. I 
became acquainted at her house with Soult, the Duke of 
Dalmatia. He is the cleverest-looking man I ever saw, 
and has a very fine head. He showed us his pictures, and 
a glorious collection they are. I never in my life saw 
pictures which went to my heart like them. I am quite 
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certain the Maréchal would have let me copy any J had 
chosen, but, unfortunately, I only made his acquaintance a 
short time before our departure,—-for I think Frenchmen 
are much more liberal in that way than English, to make 
up for their deficiencies in other good qualities, 

“I was at one very great assembly at the Tuileries, 
where all the French noblesse were, I had great pleasure 
in playing with the royal children. As for the Duc de 
Bordeaux, if he had not been a future king (that is to say, 
if they do not assassinate him like his father), I should not 
have cared at all for him; but mademoiselle, his sister, I 
should have been especially fond of, even if she had not 
had the misfortune of being royal. I used to tell them 
stories, and she, being a very intelligent child, and never 
having heard them before, liked hearing them exceedingly. 
Mademoiselle is a very pretty child, as fair as fair can be. 
I admired the buildings at Paris—the Louvre and Tuileries, 
the Place Louis Quinze, all that part of Paris which is 
built along the river, etc.—-with the utmost enthusiasm. 
I had great pleasure in walking about by myself, for I 
found when I was in Lady Hampden’s magnificent equipage 
the price of every article was doubled; and I was exceed- 
ingly struck with some of the shop-girls, and thought them 
the most elegant and graceful creatures I ever beheld. 
Indeed, I think there is a grace in the manners of the 
lower orders of women in Paris I did not find in the 
higher. On the whole, they are a lively, agreeable people, 
and kind-hearted; but there is a want of truth and moral 
integrity about them which, when you find it out, is very 
disgusting ; also a want of sense and reflection; and their 
religion is of a very demoralising nature ;—-but of course 
there are exceptions to all rules. 

“I saw your old acquaintance, Mr. Nh, there. I 
always thought him very agreeable, and he is so still. He 
lives at Paris for the purpose, I believe, of indulging his 
taste for gambling. Adieu, yours,” ete. 


Sir —--- called on me, He talked for a long time of 
the Princess of Wales, and he told me how she had once 
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annoyed him by making him borrow for Her Royal Highness 
several beautiful and costly Spanish dresses, which she had 
seen the Duchess de H—s wear, and which she admired 
greatly. “The latter,” said Sir ——, “was a slim, tall 
woman, exceedingly thin and elancé in her figure, conse- 
quently her dresses could not at all fit the shape of the 
Princess. But she was determined to put them on, and 
in doing so tore and destroyed the clothes, which were very 
expensive; and the poor Duchess was exceedingly mortified 
at their being spoilt.” Sir told me that when he saw 
the Princess, soon after Lady having left her, she was 
loud in the expression of her indignation against that lady, 
but still more against the English nation in general, and 
their excessive selfishness on all occasions. Her Royal 
Highness said that they never did anything for anybody 
but when it suited their interests, and that they thought 
they were to gain profit by it, of some kind or other. Many 
Englishwomen at Milan, she told Sir , had refused to 
supply Lady ———’s place, even for a week or two, and 
therefore she was obliged to take a person of whom she 
knew nothing. “ This assertion,” observed Sir ———, “ was 
so much dwelt upon, that the night I heard it I was almost 
seized with compassion. Lady W. Bentinck was the only 
exception who was named, All I could do for her, poor 
woman, was to make W B—1 offer to go to Venice, 
which he did, but no farther; upon which she almost 
knelt to thank him, and said he was the most amiable 
person in the world. This occurred just as the Princess 
was going to dinner, and she asked him to come the next 
day to talk over the arrangements. He is afraid all his 
relations will be angry with him for having offered to 
attend her, for they are all the devoted slaves of the Regent. 
When she said she wanted a lady, he replied, ‘I wish I 
could put on petticoats, and attend you, Madam, in that 
capacity.’ She answered, ‘I wish to God you could!’ yet 
she never proposed his becoming her chamberlain. Poor 
William expected at least to have had a place in her 
earriage, but when he went next day to receive his orders, 
he was told he must find his own way. The Princess went 
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with the Italian woman she had hired, and the rest of her 
suite followed by her maids in the coach; so William 
much repented his offer, as he did not enjoy the thoughts 
of spending his money on that journey; and next day the 
Princess behaved very oddly, paid him no attention, and 
did not even wish him good-night: in short, treated him 
quite as one of the servants of her household; which, as he 
did not consider himself such, made him bitterly repent of 
what he had done. As to the lady whom Her Royal 
Highness has got about her, she cannot be very illustrious 
or well educated, for she speaks no language except her 
own, and that vulgarly; while the Princess talks of her, 
and of everything that comes into her head, in French, of 
which this dame d’honncur does not seem to understand a 
single word. I think,” added Sir , ‘that the ‘dumb 
woman, as the Princess herself styles this Countess Oldi, 
must sham, in order to be saved from the trouble of 
replying, as well as to find out everything that may be 
going on. In appearance I hear she is quizzical, and that 
William and all the servants laugh at her. In short, 
William was very sorry in having got into such company. 
I hear that Miss , out of pure good-nature, offered her 
own services, and sent up her name to Her Royal Highness; 
when the Princess, in the presence of , who was with 
her at the time, indignantly tore the card in pieces, and 
said there was no answer. What infatuation! The very 
fact of a respectable Englishwoman having tendered her 
services was a piece of good fortune which, at that juncture, 
the unhappy Princess ought to have acknowledged with 
gratitude. When he heard there was a dame dans la 
voiture, he could not imagine what guilty object it was, till 
Miss C——- informed him afterwards it was herself. —— 
desired Mr. to find out what her offence had been. 
The only cause she could think of for the Princess’s strange 
conduct was her being an ally of Lady C. C——, against 
whom Her Royal Highness is furious just now, on account 
of her having left her service. Miss M—— declares she 
will have some apology made her before she ever enters the 
Princess’s presence again. Miss M—— will go, however, 
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to her when she arrives at Como, for the sake of society ; 
but will not attend the Princess on her travels if she sends 
for her for that purpose—not, at least, till she has explained 
her conduct towards her.” 

“What a curious woman the Princess is!” said Sir 
———; “it is quite melancholy to see the foolish game she 
is playing for her own interest.” 

The favoured person, who, I am told, now dines at table, 
is styled Count, is said to be of an ancient decayed family, 
and is seen driving in the carriage with her at Como. 
These accounts may be lies—at least exaggerations; and I 
trust they are such, The Princess, when Miss M—e wrote 
to me, was going to give a great féte at her new abode, and 
intends to christen it Villa d’Este; and the tickets of 
invitation, which Miss M—e saw printing, are signed 
“Caroline d’Este.” I really think she must be mad, and I 
should like to see her for an instant, to assure myself she 
is the same woman whom we remember, so agreeable 
and so well-behaved, but a few years back, at Ken- 
sington. 

In speaking of Mr, Whitbread, Sir told me he was 
quite an altered person for some time previous to his death. 
He told Sir in the beginning of May that he felt 
something ailing him, and that if it was, as he supposed, to 
end in apoplexy, he only hoped that it would kill him at 
once, and that he should not outlive his reason. For the 
last three weeks of his life he never slept for a single hour 
together. His death was a great loss to the Princess of 
Wales’s cause. “Not that I think,” observed Sir : 
“he was interested so much in her individually as he 
was in supporting the opposition. However, be his 
motive what it might, he would have served, and perhaps 
saved her from coming to destruction. Therefore I was 
truly sorry at the event; besides that he was a most 
amiable man in private life.” 

Sir ——, who saw Lord E—n after his visit to 
Elba, told him many things which, he said, awoke an 
interest in his feelings towards the exiled Bonaparte ; 
and Sir —— is of opinion that the English behaved 
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shabbily at Naples to Murat, “What is the use of treat> 
ing people il] in their adversity? [I cannot bear it,” he 
observed. 

Lord G. is very extraordinary in his flirtations, 
dress, and love-making, just now at Florence, and he is quite 
the ridicule of the place. I am informed Lord O—n, 
Lord W—n’s son, married in Edinburgh lately a Scotch 
heiress, a Miss M-—e of K-—~e. I never heard of her 
before, The story goes that W S—t gave her away. 
This appears a mdésalliance for a future Marquis. After 
the wedding W S—-t set out immediately for Brussels, 
as he is engaged to write a poem on the battle of Waterloo. 
Miss W—e made up her marriage on the road home,-—not 
at Nice. I think she requires a great deal of dress and 
candle-light to set her off, and wonder at a man falling in 
love with her in a packet-boat. 








December 9th,.——A lapse occurs in my Journal, which 
has been occasioned by a severe illness, from which I have 
scarcely yet recovered ; and now I have no memorandum 
to make except the melancholy intelligence of poor Princess 
Charlotte’s death, which gave me unfeigned sorrow of an 
individual and selfish nature, as well as regret for the 
irreparable loss her country has sustained in the death 
of that kind-hearted Princess. Every nation has appeared 
to sympathise with Britain, and to dread that this national 
calamity is the forerunner of many future woes. There 
is now no object of great interest to the English people, 
no one great rallying point round which all parties are 
ready to join and willing to make their opinions unite 
in concord. <A greater public calamity could not have 
occurred to us, nor could it have happened at a more 
unfortunate moment. The instant I heard the sad news, 
I thought of the poor Princess of Wales, and felt grieved 
from my heart at this blow to her every chance of happi- 
ness and support. It was more as the future Queen’s 
mother that she had a strong claim on the English people 
than from her own position; and her daughter would, 
I feel convinced, have supported her to the uttermost; for 
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not only would the good motive of affection for the 
Princess of Wales have actuated her in doing so, but 
certainly also the Prince Regent had rendered himself 
an object of dislike to his daughter, and she would, from 
the haughty nature of her disposition, have felt satisfaction 
in upholding the person whom he persecuted and disliked. 
The Princess of Wales may well now feel careless of life ; 
and her conduct, poor woman! as far as this world is 
concerned, will not further influence her fate; for be it 
circumspect or the reverse, she is of no consequence. She 
has no drive to offer; and there are few who would under- 
take to wage war in her cause against her husband, who is 
all-powerful, I feel certain she will now become quite 
reckless in her behaviour, and I almost dread some tragical 
end for this unfortunate Princess. 

I wrote to her and offered Her Royal Highness the 
assurance of my sincere sympathy in this her greatest 
affliction. When sorrow visits our fellow-beings,—even 
those most obnoxious to us, or the most guilty,—the 
treachery or unkindness or neglect of their fellow-creatures 
should be stayed. The vengeance of man must give way 
to that of the Almighty, and the mean revenge of human 
beings sinks into contempt when such judgments are sent 
from on high. 

I have used the word judgments, which I repent of; 
for no one has any right to decide what are judgments and 
what are not. And, after all, let all that the world has 
accused the Princess of Wales of be true, this affliction 
may not be intended to chastise her; so I retract the 
sense in which I made use of the word. 

Letters reach me every day filled with nothing but 
accounts of, and lamentations about, this melancholy event. 
To-day I received an answer from the Princess of Wales. 
I am certain it was written with the deepest feeling, 
knowing, as I do, the meaning of her expressions. Others 
might have written more and felt less than she did in 
writing the following note :— 
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“Villa Caprile, 
“the 3rd of December, 1817. 
“T have not only to lament an ever beloved child, but 
one most warmly attached friend, and the only one I have 
had in England! But she is only gone before. 
“T have her not dosse¢-—and I now trust we shall soon 
meet in a much better world than the present one. 


“ For ever your truly sincere friend, 
ae Fame ca 


I could have wept over this strangely worded but 
heartfelt expression of the poor mother’s grief, and I am 
anxious to receive tidings that she has not committed any 
rash act of despair—at which I should not be surprised ; 
for the Princess is a woman of such violent feelings, and 
her situation is indeed now so desolate, that it would not be 
astonishing if, with her disposition, she were unable to 
endure this overwhelming calamity. 

In a letter from Florence, Lady ——— says: “ Your 
melancholy letter reached me yesterday, and with it 
various others, giving the same lamentable intelligence. 
Such a blow England has scarcely ever received. The 
nation may well droop its head. God knows if it will ever 
raise it again! I felt this awful death in a most heart- 
felt manner, and with something of intimate and tender 
sorrow, which Princess Charlotte’s uniform kindness to me 
necessarily inspired. It will be a long time ere I recover 
from the shock, and I can never forget the deep impression 
it has made upon my mind. There are some things we 
cannot forget. The great change this tremendous dispensa- 
tion will make in Britain is one that involves such a 
complicated train of events, and is so gloomily portentous, 
that one shudders at the consequences. But this is not 
a subject to enter upon fully by letter. You know my 
feelings, and I know your manner of thinking. Of course 
there is an end to all our participation in the fétes given at 
this court on the marriage of the Grand Duke’s son. On 
account of not being very well, I had not gone on Thursday 
night to a ball given by the nobles, and I feel rather glad 
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I did not; for although these things in fact make no real 
difference in our /eelings, it might have been imagined I had 
already heard the tidings, since it was whispered yesterday 
that the event of the Princess’s death was known before to 
some who chose to divert themselves. Perhaps this is not 
so; and it matters little whether ill-natured busybodies 
are at work to spite their neighbour or not just now, in 
such trivial matters, when a whole kingdom is plunged into 
mourning. 

“In a letter from England I am told the Regent is but 
little affected. I do not believe he loved the departed 
Princess as he ought to have done; but I never can think 
a father can feel otherwise than as I feel, when a young 
and innocent child is taken away from him; and I make 
no doubt all petty wrongs and ancient feelings of animosity 
are forgotten now by him when mourning for his daughter. 
—Believe me,” etc. 

I went to Lady ’3 the day that the news reached 
Rome, and I found there congregated all the English re- 
siding at this place, who had come to tell and to hear 
whatever they had heard from England on the sad 
occasion. Some maintained that the Regent had not 
evinced any grief. Impossible! But one circumstance 
I believe to be true, from the quarter from which it came ; 
it is that no official notice of the event was forwarded to 
the Princess of Wales, and that she learned it through the 
medium of a common newspaper! Truly one’s heart 
revolts at the idea of a mother being so treated—not to 
mention a princess; for in such a case as this all re- 
membrance of the observances of etiquette sink into 
insignificance compared with the want of common humanity 
of feeling shown in this respect for so near a relative of the 
departed Princess. But this act of cruel negligence accords 
with the treatment almost invariably shown towards the 
Princess of Wales: for certainly, however much she may 
have been in the wrong, the Prince is fully as much to 
blame as she is; and however greatly the Princess of 
Wales deserves censure, she deserves fully as much pity. 
She has a great claim on the English nation’s kindness and 
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forbearance, and I only wish to heaven she had never 
forsaken the shelter of that protection. 

But partially as this cause has been spoken and 
written of in the present day by eye-witnesses, future 
historians will be more partial still; and in future ages 
the faults and follies of the Prince and the Princess of 
Wales will be exaggerated or diminished, until there will 
be no truth told of either party. All history is false, and 
it is difficult to avoid its being so; for even those who 
dwell perpetually at courts are deceived. No one who 
has not lived in such a sphere can have an idea of the 
duplicity and double dealings which are carried on by all 
countries and all parties. 

To return to the actual news of the day: there are 
whispered (and I think totally false) rumours afloat, of 
the late Princess Charlotte having been neglected during 
her confinement; and all sorts of marvellous stories are 
spread, which I wonder at any person of common sense 
listening to for a moment. It is strange how eagerly people 
always receive marvellous histories on any subject. But 
in such a case as this they should not be allowed to 
disseminate such idle gossip, which, if the lowest orders of 
people were to become acquainted with, might be a pretext 
for them to cause some serious disturbance. Another, 
and, I fear, a more true report is afloat, namely, that the 
Princess of Wales is watched by mean and paid hirelings, 
who will not scruple to tell lies, so long as they receive a 
sufficient price to tempt them to sell this poor woman. 
I do not know one of Her Royal Highness’s attendants, even 
by name; so I have ventured again to trouble her with a 
letter of inquiry about her health, which I have requested 
her to employ any person to answer she thinks fit to 
appoint, as I am truly anxious to hear she has not suffered 
in health from her late bereavement. I should hope and 
believe this inquiry will not offend, as it is truly and 
kindly meant. But she is a strange person, and in general, 
on other occasions of supposed sorrow to her, she has been 
offended at expressions of condolence; not liking it to be 
imagined that any grief could affect her strength, either of 
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body or mind. I have always regarded that feeling as a 
foolish boast, and on the present occasion I think even she 
will not be ashamed to confess that she is in deep affliction. 

The Regent did not attend his daughter's funeral. I 
am told it was not etiquette for him to doso; but I own 
my feelings would have inclined me, on so uncommon an 
occasion of public sorrow, as well as from the private 
affliction of a parent at the loss of a child, to waive the 
usages of ceremony, and to have seen her laid in the grave. 
Her husband is very miserable, and I believe his grief to 
be sincere, as much for his young and pretty bride, as for 
the loss of his future Queen. It always struck me that 
Princess Charlotte’s personal advantages were not so highly 
esteemed as they deserved to be; for certainly her figure 
and deportment were truly beautiful; her limbs all 
faultless, and her general appearance very dignified and 
royal looking. But everything and every person that 
concerned the Princess of Wales seems destined to have 
been despised, and to meet with an unkindly fate. In 
her own person (I speak of the time of her youth) her 
face and figure were both very pleasing, her features 
delicate and regular, and it was strange they did not 
then, at least, win the admiration of the Prince; for he 
was a great judge of female charms. Truly, when one 
reflects on the manner in which she was treated from the 
first moment of her arrival in England, one feels inclined 
to be very lenient to all her subsequent faults and follies. 
If we only consider her as a young, pretty, and slighted 
bride in private life, we must pity her, when she found 
herself so contemptuously treated by her lord. TZhat was 
the portion of her life in which the Princess of Wales was 
a real heroine, and that bitter portion of her existence 
alone gives her a strong right to national sympathy, 
and ought to preserve for her in future generations a 


kindly feeling of compassion, and I feel sure it will 
do 80. 


December 10th——I received the following strange 
reply to-day from the Princess of Wales :— 
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“Thank you a thousand times, my dear ——, your 
kind inquiries after my health, which has suffered as little 
as I could expect from my late misfortune. I cannot at 
dis moment inform you where I shall go to; my plan 
depends on letters from England, about dat vile money, 
who do always annoy me. As to my household, I hear 
people are meddling wid it, and saying it is improper. In 
de first place, what would they have me do? All de fine 
English folk leave me. I not send them away, though, 
by the bye, some of dem not behave as civil as I could 
like. No matter—I wud have had patience wid them, 
but dey choose to go, so I not prevent them; but I must 
have someone to attend me, and I make my choice of 
some very agreeable persons, in every way fit to be my 
attendants; though de jealous English beggars, such as 
Miss , and one or two more of our acquaintance, dear, 
wud have liked to have had the situation which La 
Comtesse Oldi now fills, to her and my great satisfaction. 
Her brother also is a very intelligent and gentlemanlike 
person. Dey are of a decayed nobleman’s family, much 
better born and bred than William B—l But I know 
people are very ill-natured, and choose to abuse me for the 
choice I have made in my household. No matter, I not 
care—from henceforth I will do just as I please, that I 
will. Since de English neither give me de great honour 
of being a Princesse de Galle, I will be Caroline—a happy 
merry soul; but, simplement, what do you tink, my dear ? 
just before I and Lady parted, I hope never to meet 
again, I gave her a very pretty cast of an antique I[ 
should have been proud of it in my room. Well, a day or 
two after, she broke it, purposely I know, and had de 
impudence to come and say to me, ‘Oh, ma'am, dat figure 
your Royal Highness bought for a bronze is only plaster ;' 
to which I reply, ‘I knew that, Lady , very well, when 
I gave it to you. Dat is so like de English people; dey 
always ask, when one make them a souvenir, how much is 
cost ? how much is worth? You are a true English, my 
dear Lady ——, there can be no mistake.’ 

“She laughed, but I saw she looked ashamed of her- 
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self. I cannot say I regret any one of my old household. 
I have been disappointed in dem all, and am much happier 
now I have no longer des espions about me, such as Lady 
A. H., watching me into every place where it is possible 
for a human being to set foot. I must conclude, my dear 
——, wishing you well, and remain ever your sincere 
friend, C. P. 

“P.S—When you have any amusing news from 
England, I should like to hear it if you will favour me 
wid some.” 


Truly, did I not know the Princess of Wales, I should 
be tempted to believe this letter was a forgery. It is such 
a strange manner of writing, immediately after her poor 
daughter’s decease; which (not to mention the affection I 
believe she entertained for the Princess Charlotte as her 
child) selfish interest must have made her know was the 
greatest loss she can have sustained, and one she never can 
recover. Others, not acquainted with the Princess, on 
reading the foregoing letter, would judge her as an unfeel- 
ing and light-minded person. But I know that often, 
when she affects the greatest jocularity and indifference to 
affliction, her heart is not the less sore; and it is only a 
wish to forget her misery that makes her talk and write 
in such a strain as the foregoing, It is impossible not to 
laugh at her encomiums on her present household, and 
her observations on her former one. Yet at the same 
time I feel sincere regret for her wilful blindness to her 
impending ruin, and the infatuation she has taken for such 
disreputable people as the foreigners she has now in her 
service. But it would be worse than useless for me to 
incur her displeasure by attempting to give her any advice. 
So God keep her, and preserve her from coming to any 
fearful end, is all that her best friends can say. 

I received a letter from Lady ——, who is at Como 
just now, and mentions the Princess. “The locale,” my 
correspondent says, “of this place is exquisitely beautiful ; 
but the walks are confined, and I think one becomes tired 
of perpetually being on the water, which is the chief 
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amusement. Lady G. Heathcote passed by the other day 
on her way to England; but only for a short visit. Her 
beauty is almost at an end. Woe is me! how soon 
bright things come to confusion ! 

“The weather at Como changes every hour; and 
yesterday we were visited by a most violent thunderstorm, 
after which it rained in such torrents which served as a 
specimen of the Deluge. I happened to be on the lake at 
the time, and notwithstanding the boatman’s assurance of 
‘non c’é pericolo, non abbia paura’—I was considerably 
frightened. I believe myself a heroine, too, and if I had 
been in a Thames wherry, with English boatmen, I should 
not have been afraid. However, I was quitie pour la peur, 
and they tell me there are never any accidents on the lake, 
which I try to believe. 

“TIT went the other day to Pliniani, the house your 
favourite, Pliny the Younger, lived in—not exactly the 
house, but the spot, and which you may read the descrip- 
tion of in his Epistle. It is very beautiful, but I think 
the lake and its banks la ¢ristesse méme. Lady S——, 
strange to say, likes the life she is leading, playing with 
flowers in the garden, and schooling and scolding her 
children. I am not amused, but I am not bored. The 
Comte and Comtesse, to whom the house we inhabit be- 
long, live in the gardener’s house, on the top of a rock. 
She is a Parisian by birth, and we are rather growing 
friends. They are great grandees by their own account; 
but he lost all his fortune by the failure of a bank. The 
Comte talks without ceasing, and knows everything. They 
were great friends of Prince Eugene’s and the ancient 
régime. The Comtesse has travelled all over the world, 
and is also communicative and amusing. She has a library 
of novels—literally ; so that I wonder she has not, by 
filling her head with such a mass of trash, committed half 
a dozen murders, and run away from her husband at least 
as many times, to make herself a heroine ;—and, what is 
more, she cannot be scrupulous in the selection of these 
novels, from the specimen of some she has lent me. Yet 
none of this idle reading seems to have injured her mind 
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or manners; she speaks French beautifully, has very good 
manners, and is, I am told, very amiable, 

“Since writing the preceding part of this letter, I 
have seen the Princess of Wales. To my infinite surprise, 
Her Royal Highness wrote, and desired me to wait upon 
her yesterday, which I did accordingly, and found her look- 
ing very well, but dressed in the oddest mourning I ever 
saw; a white gown, with bright lilac ribbons in a black 
crape cap! She was gracious in her manner to me, and 
spoke friendly of Lady , which I was glad to hear, as 
by all accounts she was much displeased with her for leav- 
ing her service. But if she was angry, her wrath is at an 
end. I have often observed with admiration that the 
Princess never retains any revenge or unkind feelings long, 
even towards those who most deeply wrong her. She soon 
forgives what she considers slights or treachery towards 
her; which is a noble trait, and a rare one, and which 
ought always to be mentioned to her honour. She invited 
me to dinner to-day ; and when I have been, I will tell you 
all I have seen, feeling certain you will not betray me. 

“TI dined accordingly last evening with Her Royal 
Highness. The Comtesse Oldi sat at table, but her 
brother did not. The Princess talked sensibly, and 
cautiously I should say, and appeared in very calm spirits, 
I watched the attendants closely, and could not discover 
any want of proper respect in their manners, etc., towards 
her. Perhaps they were on their guard before a stranger ; 
but certainly, as far as I could see, they were as well- 
behaved as possible. The Comtesse Oldi seems a stupid, 
silent woman. Her appearance is uot particular in any 
way. The Princess's apartments are comfortable, and 
altogether I was agreeably disappointed; for I own, from 
all I had heard, I expected to find things very different 
from what I did. The Princess avoided speaking of 
England or the English people, and only once alluded to 
the Princess Charlotte’s death, by pointing to the lilac 
bows of her gown, and saying, ‘What an ugly thing 
mourning is!’ I could scarcely help laughing, and asking 
whether that colour was considered as such. But I 
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thought it best not to make any impertinent remarks; and 
my visit passed off pleasantly and quietly, but certainly 
not so amusingly as I have generally found the time to do 
in Her Royal Highness’s society. I hope the respectable 
appearance of her house and mode of life is uniformly such 
as I witnessed; and I am tempted to believe shameful and 
ill-natured lies are invented against her, Yet, I will own, 
I can scarcely think she is always satisfied to lead so 
monotonous a life as it would appear she does. She 
showed me her villa, and appeared proud of its beauty and 
comfort, which is certainly very great. The only circum- 
stance which took from my pleasure in this dinner was the 
fear that all the decorum I witnessed might not be habitual, 
but only put on for the occasion. However, I have no 
right to suppose so, and would fain not; so I beg of 
you to give me up as authority; and having been an eye- 
witness, I am ready to testify that I saw nothing that was 
not strictly proper in the Princess’s household when I 
visited Her Royal Highness. Adieu for to-day. Believe 
me,” etc. 


I took this letter to Lady ——,, and read her the part 
concerning the Princess ; but she is not favourably inclined 
to her, and she only said, “Ah, she is sly enough. She 
was capable of sending for your friend, and showing off 
propriety before her, in order that she might talk of it to 
others.” 

I did not attempt to defend the Princess to Lady : 
for she is a bigoted person and partial to the Prince, so I 
knew it was useless to do so. 

In talking of Lord , Lady told me some 
curious circumstances about his wife, Lady A.C——. In 
the first instance, Lord ——- would not even marry her 
until she was ennobled; and he went to the King and 
obtained for her a title, after which he made her his wife. 
For a time they lived well together; but she soon fell in 
love with Sir J. C—y, and made known her resolution 
to Lord , her husband, to run off with her lover. The 
former behaved most nobly to her, and said if she would 
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promise never to see Sir J. C—— again, he would forgive 
her what she had done, and save her from public disgrace. 
But this offer she refused. She told Lord —— that she 
had wronged him to the utmost—that she loved Sir —— 
passionately, and that she would elope with him. Lord 
——— then replied, “So be it”; and he promised to arrange 
matters for her departure. But this also she rejected, and 
sent to the neighbouring village to order post-horses; and 
so, in a common hack-chaise, she left her great and 
splendid home for the love of a man who did not repay 
her sufficiently for the sacrifice. Lord was much 
distressed; but he was not a person to make himself 
long miserable about anything; and, after obtaining a 
divorce, he married again. “Some years ago,” said Lady 
——, “I was at a ball at ; I had been dancing, and 
sat down beside a lady whom I considered a stranger to 
me, when suddenly she accosted me. I remembered the 
sound of her voice instantly, and accosted her by her 
former name of Lady ——, but corrected myself quickly, 
and said, ‘Oh, Lady ——,I am very happy to meet you 
again. We conversed together for some time; and she 
invited me to go and see her, which I did. At our next 
interview she told me how her life had been passed since 
we last met. ‘I have suffered much,’ said she; ‘ but the 
worst is past now. And she related to me how she could 
not resist an impulse she had when one evening passing 
near to look in at the window of the house and see 
her children and Lord , who were assembled there. 
It was a sad, strange pleasure, but it was a pleasure. I 
gathered from what my poor friend, Lady , said, that 
the sacrifice she had made to attain happiness had failed ; 
for the object of her love was not all that she had hoped 
to find him. I soon left » continued Lady ——, 
“and I never saw her again, or heard of her till after her 
death, when I learnt that she had requested her first 
husband, Lord , to go and see her; and she took 
leave of him for the last time.” It must have been a 
most painful interview, I should suppose, and I almost 
wonder at any person imposing such a trial upon them- 
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selves; but it proved that she returned to her first attach- 
ment, and that ——, though not the most faithful husband in 
the world, was a better and a kinder man than the object 
of her unhappy passion. 

On my return home I found a letter from Sir William 
Gell; his letters are always welcome. 

“My Dear ,—I still make inquiries about your 
man, though I know that all I shall get by it will be your 
abomination, if anything happens to you on your journey. 
Here follows what I copy from the Duchess of Devonshire, 
to whom I sent for M. La Croix’s character :—‘I always 
heard Monsieur de Livarot speak with great regard of La 
Croix, who lived with him for six years.’ 

“I can inform you he is a powdered, respectable, 
French-looking, middle-aged man, and says he knows all 
about not letting you be cheated. He has been in England 
twenty years, lived with the Marquis de Livarot, who died 
one day, and ‘do speak now leetel English for de make de 
understand—no much. I retire rather in disgust, recom- 
mending you, who don’t want advice, to let me give you a 
letter to my friend ——. 

“Since the removal of all our worthy friends from the 
court of Queen Mab, I hear very little royal news; and 
what is wafted to my ear by the rude breath of scandal 
does not please me much. I am told ‘we’ are very happy, 
living at Como in one‘ most beautifullest’ little house ‘ that 
ever was seen, enjoying the society of a select few.’ The 
happy man increases in favour daily, and Mrs. Thompson 
declares she is in paradise. I am happy she is pleased ; 
but I live in fear of hearing of the fall of Eve; and then 
the Regent will, with his sword, chase her for ever from 
English ground. At present ‘we’ completely despise 
England, and hate all its inhabitants; but we are apt to 
change our opinions, and I fancy when good King George 
the Third walks off, ‘ we’ shall choose to go and show our- 
selves as ‘Queen’; and then if our well-beloved husband 
can raise any objections to our doing so, the will will not 
be wanting—so we had better take care—which, by all 
accounts, we are not doing just now. 
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“Oh, how happy a certain personage would be with 
the heiress- apparent dead, and Mrs. Thompson’s head 
chopped off for high treason! There would not be so 
happy @ mortal on the face of the earth. I also heard 
‘we’ are engaged in painting His picture. Now, as you 
may not be aware who the His is, be it known to all here 
present, it is the Counte Alexander Hector Von Dev Oth, a 
prince in disguise; and his sister, the Comtesse Austerlitz, 
is a Venus and a Madame de Sevigné, so that ‘ our’ letters 
are all written for us in the most perfect style; and ‘a 
Catalani,’ and everything else that is perfect, except ‘ Joan 
of Arc, which title is still held sacred to Lady Anne 
Hamilton. The Count is an Apollo—a Julius Cesar— 
Adonis—a Grammont—and what not. I wish you and I 
could find such charming folks to live with. Ib is very 
strange that people of such taste and discernment have 
never been able to discover such paragons of perfection. 
We are most unfortunate. 

“When ‘we’ were at C——, a person who had a side- 
saddle sent Mrs. Thompson one to ride upon; but we pre- 
ferred cross-leg fashion, and wore hessian boots and a sabre ! 
What would I not have given to see the show! We always 
miss what is best worth seeing in this life. 

“ My dear , if ever you and I meet again this side 
the Styx, you will be astonished and delighted with the 
improvement in my beauty. Gad! I grow handsomer 
every day, and each fit of the gout adds new grace and 
agility to my limbs; and my locks are profuse, and of a 
most glittering hue; they outshine the finest set of 
diamonds you ever saw. No matter, I am always faithfully 
yours to command under all changes of fortune, time, and 
any other transmigration, known or unknown. So no 
more at present from your devoted 





“ ANACHARSIS. 
“Pray remember me to the eldest daughter and heiress 
of Phidias.” 


December 11th—I received a letter from ——, who 
is still in Ireland. He says: “I went the other day to see 
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the famous lake of Killarney. I slept at Mill Street, a 
poor little hamlet. The inn was so full, I was put into 
a parlour with an Irish gintleman, who had all the easy 
assurance of his countrymen. What amused me was his 
ignorance of the roads and places round which he had 
apparently been born and bred, and his perfect knowledge 
and lively account of the minutest gesture of the last 
criminal who was hung at Tralee. So much did he talk 
on the subject that I suspected him of being the hangman 
of the place. On approaching Killarney the mountains 
assume a very magnificent aspect; their tops are more 
pointed, their sides more rugged, and, on the whole, they 
are more picturesque than Scottish mountains. An ancient 
castle of the O’Donoghues (Kings of Ireland) stands in 
gloomy solitary grandeur at the base of the first chain. 
The little town of Killarney is neat and pretty, and one of 
the approaches through Lord Kenmare’s park is very 
pleasing. Marble of a coarse kind is so plentiful that the 
flags of the pavement are of a greyish kind—coarse, but 
still it is marble. As usual the day was rainy. It is said 
no party of pleasure was ever made to go to Killarney that 
it did not rain. However, I still persisted in seeing the 
object of my excursion. I paid a visit to Rock Forest, Sir 
James C———’s place, where there is a spacious house, and 
the inhabitants the worthiest of human beings. Sir James 
distributes the milk of human kindness to the whole 
parish. Their eldest daughter was on the eve of marriage 
with an amiable young man, Mr. La T——,, of good family 
and fortune. The next day I proceeded on my expedition. 
We passed ‘Spencer’s Classic Vale,’ and saw part of his 
family estate, which looked forlorn and neglected. I 
stopped at Clifford Cottage, a lovely spot, belonging to a 
Mr. Martin, a clever but whimsical man, who has erected 
a mausoleum in his shrubbery for his own heart after his 
decease, surrounded by yews and cypresses. It stands on 
a pedestal with Latin inscriptions, surmounting which is 
the urn which is to receive the embalmed deposit; and a 
curse is entailed on the profane hand that dares to remove 
it. ‘My heart rests here’ is the only one of the inscrip- 
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tions I recollect. In other respects Mr. Martin is a 
sensible man and an elegant scholar; but this eccentric 
fancy causes him to be laughed at all over the county.—I 
stopped also at C House, a fine seat of Lord Ennismore, 
but possessed by his son and his family. The Hon. Mr. 
Hare and Mrs. Hare, an interesting and ladylike-looking 
woman, received me with polite kindness from Lord "8 
introduction ; and I had the pleasure of seeing a collection 
of pictures, reckoned the finest in Ireland.— Arrived at last 
at my destination, I can only say that I was not dis- 
appointed in the beauty of the famous lake, which I 
expected to have been; for when one has heard so much 
in favour of a place or person, we are apt to feel dis- 
appointed in our expectations when beholding the reality. 
—The visit of the Viceroy is the event to which all 
the people are looking forward with impatience; but 
I own I do not. He, it is said, drinks oceans of wine, 
and she is fond of regal pomp. All is in preparation for 
their arrival, and I am invited to dine on the 18th at 
the bishop’s, and on the 19th on board the admiral’s 
ship; so that both sea and land are in a commotion. I 
shall certainly not go to the sea party. Ceremony is 
bad enough on land, but on board of ship it must be 
ten times worse. Besides, the chance of being sick in 
the royal presence is an awful thought. J must release 
you from this dull letter, and assure you that I am 
yours,” etc. 








Sir —— called upon me, and we had a long 
conversation on a variety of subjects. He has 
heard from England that the Regent is not very 
partial to Prince Leopold; and that now the Princess 
is dead, he does not scruple to evince his contempt 
for him. “The Regent is in high spirits,’ said Sir 
——, “as we expected he would be. He can now with 


truth say— 
‘J am monarch of all I survey, 
My right there is none to dispute ;’ 


which suits his taste precisely.” 
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I asked Sir what he thought of Prince Leopold. 
He said, “I consider him a dull, harmless kind of person, 
who would have made a very peaceable king-consort, and 
suited his wife, who would not have endured any assump- 
tion of power in her husband or interference with her 
sovereign will. No one could have been so well calculated 
to submit to that situation as a petty German prince, who 
felt that he had no right to give himself airs. But the 
Princess would never have submitted to any interference 
on his part, or even control. The last time I was at 
Claremont,” continued Sir ,“I remember a trifling 
circumstance which showed me how the land lay in that 
quarter. The Prince advised Princess Charlotte to retire, 
as it was growing late; but she did not choose to do so, 
and remained talking to several persons in the circle; so 
that the Prince was obliged to sit down again and await 
her pleasure.” 








The following I received was from the Princess of 
Wales :— 

“My Dear ,—The portfolio of Sir will be 
delivered safely into your hands next week, through the 
medium of Lord Glenbervie. He is since yesterday with 
us. On Sunday I set out for an excursion about the 
country. If I have any adventures of murder, robbery, 
or violence to meet with, you shall be the first informed of 
it. Willy is, thank God, quite recovered. 

“TI never doubted, dear , that, wherever you are, 
you have the capacity of making yourself comfortable, and 
others about you the same. But I will be frank wid you. 
I detest Rome. It is the burial-place of departed grandeur ; 
it is like one vast sepulchre; and though there are few 
alive I like to live wid, I prefer them to being wid de 
dead. There is no amusement to be had at Rome. It is 
very well to see it once, like a raree show, but never twice. 
Oh, it made me so melancholy! I shall die of de blue 
devils, as you English call it. It is certainly de dullest 
place ever was made, Excuse me for saying all dese evil 
things when you are at Rome. I am truly glad to hear of 
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you happy anywhere. I never hear anything from Mr. 
Arbuthnot, or any English person; they have all cut me; 
so be it. I say, Amen. 

“The only news I am able to inform you of is that 
Princess ——— has been graced with a present from the 
Duke of ——, which consists in an eagle, which is the 
entertainment of the whole palace; and no doubt a 
beautiful poem, equal to that of Verd Verd, will be 
published. I was much amused at being told my Lord 
Essex was going to bring my cause before de House of 
Lords, to be seconded by my Lord Oxford!! What a fine 
hodge-podge dese two would make of my affairs! and what 
an idea of anybody’s, that either of dem would burn their 
fingers for me! As to Lord O , he has been very 
treacherous to me;—no matter. My dear , I have 
broken my chains, and I will not be a State prisoner again 
in a hurry if I can help it, but wander about and divert 
myself—-now here—now there. I wish my letter could 
offer you some amusement; but I am completely dullified— 
silly as the geese who defended the Capitol with their 
intolerable talk; though they had some merit, which I am 
afraid Iam not entitled to, by defending and being upon 
guard on any subject or object. I must conclude with 
this wise speech, as dinner is on table. 

“Yours sincerely attached, 
sis Oe 











December 12th.—I called upon Lady , who had 
heard, in letters from England, that the old Queen is 
exceedingly unwell; but her death would make so little 
change, and affect so few people in any way, that the 
intelligence does not create much alarm. Certainly, as a 
queen, there is no fault to be found with the consort of the 
good King George the Third. Her court is (and justly so) 
famous for its propriety, and her manners are a model of 
royal grace and dignity, yet I should not say she is beloved, 
though she has been Queen for more than a half a century, 
or that her death would be much regretted. Her conduct 
to the Princess of Wales has certainly always been very 
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cold, to say the least of it, She never was partial to the 
Princess, and has a blind idolatry to the Regent, which 
has made her always concur in his views regarding his 
wife. 

In speaking of the Douglases, Lady said she 
believed it was only Sir J who had ever offered to 
wrong the Princess of Wales, and that his wife was 
frightened into doing so; but that she had of herself no 
evil intentions respecting her royal mistress. Lady 
once heard that, many years ago, Lady Douglas was sent 
for by the Prince Regent to Carlton House, and when 
shown into his presence, and that of several of his favourite 
attendants, etc., she was commanded, under pain of His 
Royal Highness’s everlasting displeasure, to say if she had 
indeed made known circumstances about the Princess of 
Wales, which Sir J. D ,her husband, had repeated to 
the Duke of ; 

Lady , who does not at all incline to favour the 
Princess, said she thought the Queen’s conduct towards her 
unwarrantable; for that, until she was publicly disyraced, 
she had no right to exclude her daughter-in-law from her 
public Drawingrooms, and she wondered that no friend 
of the Princess’s took the matter up at that time, and 
brought it before public notice, as an unprecedented act 
of despotic and unjust tyranny on the part of the old 
Queen. 

I received a short note from the Princess of Wales, 
sent by a person whom she introduced to me—a German 
flute-player. The letter of introduction was certainly a 
very novel one. It was as follows :— 























“ Dear ,—The bearer of this epistle is Monsieur 
R——, a fiddle-player or a pipe-player,—I don’t know 
which you would call him in English—no matter. He 
was recommended to me by a cousin of mine, whom I wish 
had been in de Red Sea when he sent dis man to my 
retreat here, which I would like to keep unmolested from 
tiresome people. But I find dat impossible, so I must 
submit like a martyr on de steak, to being annoyed all my 
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life long, and live in hopes of a reward for my patience and 
my virtue in anoder world, which cannot be worse than de 
present. Monsieur R teased me to present him to 
you, so I beg to waste your anger upon him, and not 
on me. His appearance will make you laugh till you 
die—that, at least, he has the power to do; au reste, 
he is the dullest man God ever did born, and I recom- 
mend you to have nothing to do wid him; he is a grand 
bore. 

“Why do you not come toComo? I voud make you 
welcome at my anchorite’s dinner every day if you voud eat 
my humble fare. Neither de Comtesse Oldi nor myself 
are epicures, and very often we cook our own dinner! 
What vould de English people say if dey heard dat? Oh 
fie, Princess of Wales! The old bdegune Queen Charlotte 
is on her last legs, I hear. Mais ca ne me fait mi froid 
nt chaud now; there was a time when such intelligence 
might have gladdened me, but now noting in the world do 
I care for, save to pass de time as quickly as I can; and 
death may hurry on as fast as he pleases—I am ready 
to die. But I weary you, my dear ; ayez de Tindul- 
gence pour moi and my grumbling, and believe dat 

“YT am ever yours, 
Cy Ee 








I dined with Sir In speaking of Mrs. Fitz- 
herbert, he told me that she had a stronger hold over the 
Regent than any of the other objects of his admiration, and 
that he always paid her the respect which her conduct 
commanded. “She was,” said Sir , *the most fault- 
less and honourable mistress that ever a prince had the 
good fortune to be attached to; and certainly his behaviour 
to her is one of the most unamiable traits of his character. 
I remember, in the early days of their courtship, when I 
used to meet them every night at Sir ’g at supper, 
the Prince never forgot to go through the form of saying 
to Mrs. F., with a most respectful bow, ‘ Madam, may I be 
allowed the honour of seeing you home in my carriage?’ 
It must be confessed,” added Sir R——, “that it was im- 
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possible to be in His Royal Highness’s society and not be 
captivated by the extreme fascination of his manners, 
which he inherits from his mother, the Queen; for his 
father has every virtue which can adorn a private character, 
as well as make a king respectable, but he does not excel 
in courtly grace or refinement.” 

Sir agreed with me in thinking that Mrs. F.’s 
beauty was never of a high order, and he said he was sur- 
prised at so good a judge of female charms being captivated 
by her. 

“What state secrets and court stories she might 
unfold!” he added; “ but she never will.” 

Sir said that he knew it to be a fact that on 
the evening previous to the Princess of Wales’s departure 
from England, the Regent had a party, and made merry 
on the joyful occasion. I even heard that he proposed a 
toast, “To the Princess of Wales d—n, and may she never 
return to England.” It seems scarcely possible that any- 
one could have allowed their tongues to utter such a 
horrible imprecation. But I can believe the Regent did, 
so great was his aversion to his wife. Besides, he was 
not probably very well aware what he was saying at that 
moment. 

Sir complained of the Princess of Wales’s custom 
of imposing her protégés upon others, and in particular, 
that H.R.H. wearied him about subscribing to S ’8 
concerts, till at last he told her he would not do so any 
more. On one occasion he said to the Princess: “S f 
concerts are well known, Ma’am, and at one time every- 
one subscribed to them, and many I have been at myself; 
but they became the worst in London in point of per- 
formers; and then the company was so disreputable, it was 
quite a disgrace to go there. He allowed every description 
of person to subscribe to them. JI am no ways nice, 
Madam; but if I might be allowed to give my opinion, 
I should say your R.H. would do well not to patronise 
those concerts any more. At all events I never will do 
so, and I will not attempt to coax anybody out of their 
five guineas for Mr. S——.” 
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I inquired how the Princess received this blunt avowal 
of his opinion. Sir replied, “With great good 
humour. I for one never remember to have seen the 
Princess of Wales angry. Certainly it does seem very 
strange that the Prince could not bear to live with 
her ; she would have been so easily managed by a little 
kindness.” 

Late in the evening, Sir —— and myself looked in 
for a few moments at Torlonia’s assembly, where the only 
novelty I discovered was Madame Nicolay, the Russian 
envoy’s wife, who is not much worth seeing. The only 
news that I heard was, that Mr. was in great trouble 
about some disturbance which had broken out on his 
estates in Ireland. He told me that he was certain that 
more than three-fourths of the people in Ireland are 
Roman Catholics, and said, “Perhaps I am not competent 
to judge, and that it is presumptuous in me to speak at 
all on the subject; but as far as I can form an opinion 
from having lived in the country almost all my life, I 
fear that if the Catholic question were to be carried, 
Ireland would very soon be lost to Great Britain, and 
nothing but the Catholics being kept under saves it. 
I hope I am neither bigoted nor intolerant, but those 
who have so strongly advocated this measure have 
either been guided by party spirit, or that philan- 
thropic and amiable though mistaken idea of liberty 
which has, by not being deeply studied, created so much 
evil.” 

My. also told me that a great proportion of his 
tenants are Quakers, and not the most peaceably inclined 
set of people. I asked him about their customs, and he 
gave me an account of a Quaker’s wedding : “ It is a mighty 
humdrum business, The meeting-house is always crowded, 
all the Frmwps being assembled whenever one of their 
sect marries. There is no pulpit, but where it is usually 
situated stands a small table, with a green cloth and an 
inkstand. The bride sits between the bridegroom and her 
mother, with her face so concealed that ib cannot be seen 
during the ceremony. She usually wears a pale grey 
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gown, a cap, and a white shawl, with a large veil thrown 
over her head and face, After sitting mute for three- 
quarters of an hour, one of the ‘friends’ is generally 
moved by the Spirit, and ejaculates accordingly. The 
couple then take one another by the hand, and sign 
a paper, after which one of the congregation says a 
prayer, and the ceremony is concluded. The Quakers 
in my neighbourhood,” he added, “are all very rich 
and powerful; but a sad radical set in their political 
opinions.” 

After this conversation with Mr. ——, I soon left the 
assembly. 


December 15th-—-I received letters from England. 
and one from my friend ——-, the most amusing of cor- 
respondents. Dated thus: “93, —— Street, Athens, 
Siberia. Drawing towards the close of the year, thank 
Heaven !” 

“It was my duty, dear ——, to answer your obliging 
letter much sooner, but I was very unwell when I had the 
honour of receiving it. I will not trouble you with a 
chorus of sighs and groans, much duller than that in 
Greek tragedies (which people of taste cry up because they 
cannot construe it), In a word, I am now better; and, 
ill or well, always your most humble servant. But why, 
in the names of Asmodeus and Adamant, is your friend 
going to meddle with the heart? Is she going to 
make a chronicle of all the hearts she has conquered ? 
In that case she must employ the American child, the 
wonderful summer-up, that I did not go to see some years 
ago. She should hate that odious word heart. Two of 
her ancestors lost their heads formerly, and gained nothing 
in return but glory. Now I am old enough, shame upon 
me! to think that a living ass is much better than a dead 
lion. I will go on with my confessions. Here cometh 
something that I fear is not orthodox; but pray betray 
me not to ——, and the Christian (anti) Instructor. You 
must know that I have, ever since I knew the world, been 
firmly persuaded that our first parents, whether black or 
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white, with tails or without (Lord Monboddo held the 
tail system, and several other things which the Rabbis 
dispute about), were certainly created without hearts. 
There can be no happiness with a heart. The heart 
is the seat of love, friendship, and compassion; conse- 
quently, of that hell, jealousy, distrust, and pity, even for 
devils, My notion is, that our parents acquired hearts 
from eating that crab of an apple. Perhaps they swallowed 
the pips (hence black hearts), and so the mischief grew. 
I am vexed whenever I think on it only. For a great 
many years I have never had the bad luck to meet with 
anybody that had a heart; which proves the common 
assertion, that we improve daily; and I wish the elect 
joy. However, I have questioned some anatomists, and 
they tell me that in their subjects they always find a sort 
of heart, frequently ossified, and frequently very small. 
I scarcely believe them. Burnet says that the Duke of 
Lauderdale’s heart was found at his death to be about the 
bigness of a walnut; which I firmly credit; but not that 
Hackston’s trembled on the knife after it was cut from his 
bosom. Anatomists hold such a thing impossible. Of 
one thing we may all be certain, for Holy Writ hath it 
so—‘ The heart is deceitful above all things, and desper- 
ately wicked.’ Fie on Lady for attempting to write 
on such an improper subject! Pray advise her to give 
up the attempt to make anything decent out of such 
materials. 

“We have nothing here but bad weather, and worse 
company ; not improved by the late importation, now settled 
at house. Those fools and monsters go out with 
guns and shoot every bird they can. They bagged a pea- 
cock the other day, and carried it in triumph to ; 
with the tail sticking out. Almost every morning they 
hunt a tame rabbit to death in the gardens. This 
sport reminds one of Domitian and his flies. 

“ Whatever her plan may be, tell Lady —— to look 
into Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy, which contains many 
curious hints about hearts. It is a copious mine for 
almost everything. I have read, or heard somewhere, that 
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in the Hunterian Museum there is preserved a lady’s heart, 
exactly resembling a roll of point lace! Doubtless the 
owner felt for nothing else. How has it chanced that the 
passion for point lace, monkeys, ratafia, and the spleen, has 
died with our grandmothers? In a work I lately read, I 
was informed that a stone was found in the heart of 
young Lord Balcarres. It was lucky the lad died young. 

“The gossips here are making a great fuss about the 
Princess Charlotte’s heart, and are most curious to know 
what was found therein. Foolish people! they might be 
satisfied that of all the worthless hearts, a royal heart is 
the worst. But of this they are incredulous, and I will 
not attempt to make them believe that there is nothing 
worth finding in the poor Princess’s heart. There is one 
person’s heart of which I would give a good deal to have 
the dissecting: it is the Princess of Wales’s. That 
certainly must be a curious receptacle of heterogeneous 
matter, very full of combustible qualities, I should think, 
from all accounts that reach us Athenians, though we 
have a great respect for Her Royal Highness. Why has 
she never distyrbed our peaceful city by doing us the 
honour of coming thither? JI think she would find it an 
agreeable séjowr. We were threatened, you know, with a 
visit when she was to be sent to Holyrood Abbey. We 
are in a sad state of torpor and dulness, and I, for one, 
should be vastly delighted at her arrival. I am quite 
ready to be at Her Royal Highness’s command; for I 
think she is excellent fun, and should much relish eating 
‘mutton chops and toast and cheese’ in her royal 
presence. 

“ Dear 
etc. 


, excuse this useless stuff, and believe me,” 





I met Sir —— when I was out walking, and he joined 
me, and I had some interesting conversation with him on 
the subject of America. He was acquainted with Wash- 
ington, and another American patriot, Arthur Lee, of 
whom he spoke in high terms. “He was,” said he, “of a 
respectable family in Virginia. A man of uncommon 
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activity of body and mind; very honest, and truly attached 
to the interests and happiness of America in general, as 
well as of his native province. 

“ Arthur Lee told me an anecdote of Benjamin Franklin 
which is very characteristic of the man. When he was 
to be presented to the French king by Vergennes, the 
Count sent a perruquier to the American, for the purpose 
of fitting him with a wig fashioned for the day. The 
perruque was brought to Franklin an hour before the time 
fixed for his presentation. The philosopher attempted to 
put it on. Alas! it would not go on his head, ‘Sir,’ 
said Franklin, ‘your perruque is unfortunately too small 
for my head.’ —‘ Pardonnez-moit, monsieur,” replied the 
perruquier; ‘your head, sir, is vastly too large, and quite 
beyond the fashion of the court.’ Franklin appeared, 
therefore, at court with his bald pate and shaggy grey 
hairs, It might truly be said, that there was not such 
another head at Versailles. 

“Franklin,” continued Sir , “though generous, was 
a great economist. He never indulged himself in any 
trifling expenses, nor had any unnecessary astablishment in 
his family. Books and scientific instruments were his 
only superfluities. By these means, with clean hands, and 
without either covetousness or sordid ambition, he be- 
queathed a handsome fortune to his heirs, and some laud- 
able legacies to his country. Franklin, Washington, and 
Rittenhouse, are perhaps as fine a constellation as any that 
has appeared at one time in any country,” observed Sir 
“ At the peace, and acknowledgment of American 
independence by Great Britain, Doctor Witherspoon of the 
College of New Jersey came over to solicit subscriptions 
for his community, and he foolishly committed both him- 
self and his country by begging from the haughty and 
tyrannical islanders a reparation for their destruction of 
the monuments of science. 

“T saw the old gentleman frequently at London in the 
beginning of the year 1782, and entreated him to desist 
from his foolish undertaking. He had engaged, it seems, 
in America, in speculations that were not very consistent 
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with either his cloth or his tranquillity. Among these, 
one was in the ironworks of a projector, who had engaged 
many persons in Britain, of covetous dispositions, which 
induced him to aim at the interest of Buckingham House, 
where the worthy lady at the head of the table was 
believed to have hedgers for her behoof in the scheme, I 
was shocked,” continued Sir , “when I learnt this, and 
found myself thereafter but little disposed to venerate the 
clerical member of the Congress, though I somewhat 
doubted the authenticity of the information. 

“Of Franklin,” continued Sir , “it might with 
truth be said, that he was simple, honest, and unaffected in 
all his ways. The genius of a republic formed by himself 
infused itself into all his dealings. Long may his spirit 
invigorate the children of the forest, and teach them to 
found public virtue on the basis of domestic morality ; and 
may they continue to remember also who desired that the 
foundations of American policy might be laid in the pure 
and immutable principles of private morality; and that 
the pre-eminence of free government might be exemplified 
by all the attributes which can win the affections of the 
citizens, and command the respect of the world. Such 
were the injunctions laid upon them by their great and 
good champion Washington.” 

Sir told me a piece of modern gossip, which is, 
that the Duke of sent Miss S a carte blanche to 
fill up with whatever terms she chose to ask, if she 
would but consent to receive his professions of admiration ; 
upon which the story goes that the lady had the good 
sense and courage to write only one little word on the 
paper, namely, “ Duchess,” and returned it to the bearer, 
to convey to the nobleman. From that day forth, it is 
said, she has never heard any more tidings of the Duke 
of ——. 

If this be true, it is a curious anecdote, and goes far 
towards proving the truth of the other on dits respecting 
the same illustrious personage. But in truth on dtts are 
often like the sayings and doings of some malicious fairy, 
and should no more be credited than such idle tales, ~* 
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“ Dear ———, —My chief happiness is enjoying the privi- 
lege of seeing a good deal of the Great Unknown, Sir 
Walter Scott. He is so kind and condescending that he 
deigns to let me and my ¢rash take shelter under the pro- 
tection of his mighty branches, and I have the gratification 
of being often in that great and good man’s society. A 
few evenings ago he gave me some couplets he wrote for 
our friend Lady , which I transcribe for your perusal, 
feeling certain that the slightest production of his muse 
must give every sensible and feeling mind infinite pleasure, 
The great simplicity of character and unaffected affability 
of this astonishing man’s manners, add infinite charms to 
his disposition ; and he is as delightful as a private indi- 
vidual in society as he is supremely so in his works, The 
society here, nevertheless, is a good deal broken up; many 
of your old acquaintances have forsaken our city for the 
great Southern Babylon, and some are dead, and others 
grown poor or old; in short, such changes have occurred 
as generally fall to the lot of humanity. And now, dear 
——, I will not longer tax your patience by adding more 
to this voluminous letter, except the assurance that I shall 
never cease to be your faithfully and obliged 
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December 11th.—I dined at the Duchess of °s, 
where nothing was talked of but the wonderful wealth that 
has been bequeathed to Watson Taylor. By the death of 
his wife’s brother, Sir Simon Taylor, he has come into a 
fortune of upwards of £80,000 a year. Of this, £500,000 
is in the funds of this country for the purchase of an 
estate; and he has besides estates in Jamaica, which net 
from seventy to eighty thousand per annum. A nich 
uncle of Mrs. Watson died two years ago, and left this 
immense property to his nephew, Sir Simon, and his heirs ; 
and if he should die without children, he made his eldest 
niece, Mrs. Watson, next heir. Sir Simon was a young 
man, and likely to marry; so that the Watsons’ chance 
seemed a poor one. About two months ago he died, and 
the Watsons have come into the whole of his immense 
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possessions, and are said to be the richest commoners in 
England, as there are no hereditary expenses or outgoings 
entailed on them. Sir Simon, in the two years he pos- 
sessed the estates, had amassed in savings £160,000, which 
he left to his youngest sister. They were all children of 
Sir Jobn Taylor, an old baronet, whose brother, Simon 
Taylor, retired to Jamaica, to an estate he had there, and 
passed a long life in accumulation, the fruits of which are 
now showered on the Watsons. They have taken the 
name of Watson Taylor; have refused a baronetcy, and, I 
believe, many higher honours. They talk of purchasing 
Houghton, a magnificent seat of Lord Cholmondeley’s, 
formerly Sir Robert Walpole’s, which, it is said, is the 
finest house in England, and is altogether a princely 
domain, surpassing Blenheim in all respects. It was at 
one time thought of for the Duke of Wellington. The 
objection for him was its not being in a hunting county. 

What a wonderful change of fortune for these persons! 
—from only having had an income of two or three 
thousand a year, with tastes far beyond such limits, to 
almost boundless and unequalled riches! It is said they 
are full of projects of splendour and enjoyment. 

Sir Henry Lushington is appointed consul at Naples; 
which affords him and his family the utmost satisfaction. 


December 12th.—I was much gratified by receiving 
the following letter from Sir Walter Scott :— 

“Will you, my dear , allow an old, and, I hope, 
not an unremembered friend, the privilege of intruding 
upon you, by letter, in a cause which, I know, will some- 
what interest you, who unite so remarkably the power of 
procuring much with the wish to assist distress. I allude 
to my old friend, and your acquaintance, the Ettrick 
Shepherd (for I will not mention him by the unpoetical 
name of Mr. James Hogg), who is now, as you will perceive 
by the enclosure, venturing upon the public with a 
collection of ballads. Some of them, if I (myself a 
ballad-monger) may be permitted to judge, have a very 
uncommon share of poetical merit; and the author of 
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these beautiful pieces, some of which I used to repeat to 
you at the delightful attic evenings of Street, is now 
actually an hired servant. I have been exerting all the 
little influence I possess to fill up such a subscription as 
may enable him to stock a small farm from the profits; 
and I have been very successful here. I believe I may 
claim something of a promise from and you to assist 
me in this matter; and as I know your influence in every 
society which has the honour to possess your countenance, 
I hope you will get me a few names for this miserable 
son of the Muses, 

“T will not attempt to tell you the blank your absence 
has made among your friends here, Pray remember me 
most kindly to ,and tell him I have not smoked a 
single cigar since I saw him. Iam sure it will give you 
all pleasure to learn that Mrs. Scott and my little people 
are well, and that the world is smiling on us through the 
clouds. I have got an excellent situation; it is, however, 
for the present, but a kind of Irish sinecure; being all 
work and no pay. But I have the word of my pre- 
decessor, a very worthy gentleman, that he will not live 
unreasonably long, and on his death I succeed to a 
thousand a year; and meanwhile have the world, as they 
say, for the winning, 

“TI find Lord is in town, so I will endeavour to 
procure a frank from him for this epistle; for it would be 
too bad to receive begging letters and pay postage too. 

“T am, with great respect and regard, your most 
devoted and faithful humble servant, 

“WALTER SCOTT.” 














I cannot say how much this letter pleased me, inas- 
much as it proved that though the writer is now a great 
and celebrated personage, he still retains a grateful 
remembrance of one who knew him before he was known 
to fame. I shall do my utmost to get subscribers to the 
Shepherd’s work, and I set forth immediately to Sir 
Humphrey Davy, who, I know, would gladly assist me in 
So interesting a pursuit, 
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December 14.—I received the following letter from 
Sir William Gell :-— 

“JT thank you, my dear ——, for yours of the ——, 
and scarcely dare attempt to answer so amusing an 
epistle, since I must fall so short of attaining to the 
excellence of your style, and am a complete bankrupt in 
news of every description. The extracts you sent me of 
‘the Thompson’ correspondence are charming. I am 
happy to see ‘we’ have lost none of ‘our’ powers of 
writing; ‘dat’ would be a great pity; and trust some 
day that all those invaluable specimens of her epistolary 
genius will be gathered together, and printed, and set 
forth, as models for letter-writing to posterity. 

“Have you heard that S—i, the great philosopher, 
has been making a fool of himself, and falling in love 
with Lady ? Fancy S—— in love! Pretty Cupid! 
He wrote verses to her, and was aux petits soins all the 
time she was staying at 

“There was a féte champétre at the Villa d’Este a short 
time ago, of which, I daresay, you have heard all the 
particulars. Mrs. Thompson must have looked divine as a 
Druidical priestess, which was the character ‘we’ assumed ; 
and Le Comte Alexander Hector von der Otto figured 
charmingly as a god, to whom all the priests and priestesses 
did homage. Willikin was the victim offered to his 
druidical majesty. The Count Alexander generally wears 
the insignia of the most holy order of Saint Caroline, 
which consists of a cross and a heart tied together with a 
true lover’s knot, and the English royal motto encircling the 
badge : ‘ Hont soit qui mal y pense. How far these words are 
applicable to the case, I cannot say; far be it from me not 
to take them in the sense they are intended to convey. 

“<We’ go constantly on the lake in ‘our’ barge, and 
are serenaded, and are, as ‘we’ say, very happy; but of 
that I have my doubts. To be serious, I am truly sorry 
for Mrs. Thompson, whose ‘kingdom is departed from her,’ 
as surely as that Iam at this moment agreeably occupied 
in writing to you. She has never heard once from Prince 
Leopold since her daughter’s death. The manner in 
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which she is treated is shameful; but, alas! they have so 
much to say against her in excuse for their detestable 
conduct, that one cannot cry them shame, 

“Do you remember, dear , all the fine promises 
His Serene Highness made his bride to defend her mother ? 
See how they are performed! There is a certain saying, 
of ‘Put not your trust in princes,’ etc., which is but too 
true in this instance. 

“T hear you are all starving with cold at Rome, so 
that I dare not venture on a pilgrimage thither. I am at 
present (for me) a comely-looking person—no crutches— 
no velvet dressing-gown or ornamented cap, like Sir Brooke 
Boothby’s; and being anxious to preserve my beauty, to 
say nothing of the comfort of being free of gout, I will not 
expose myself to the danger of going to a less genial 
atmosphere than that of this blessed city. 

“The good King George the Third is really dying in 
earnest, I hear. A more honest soul never went to heaven 
than that of His Majesty. ’Tis said in a whisper, that 
already his successor has had plans made for the show of 
his royal coronation, which is to exceed in magnificence 
all spectacles of the kind ever seen. Perhaps this may be 
a lie; and do not give me up as your authority, when 
relating this piece of gossip; but have pity on your poor 
old friend, who is your faithful ADONIS 








“ PS—Think you Mrs, Thompson will consent to being 
excluded from her place in the show ‘as is to be’? I 
should say certainly not, without a tussle for it at least. 
‘We’ are too fond of gold lace and theatrical amusements 
to waive ‘our’ rights; besides, sometimes ‘we’ remember 
‘we’ are royal, though we often forget it. What part 
could the Count Alexander Hector von der Otto take in 
the ceremony ?——ay, there’s the rub; and I don’t think 
‘we’ should like to go without him. ‘No more, in mercy 
no more, you exclaim, and I crave pardon; and once 
more sign myself 

“ Your obedient 
“ ANACHARSIS.” 
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I went in the evening to a dull assembly at Miss 
Ji ’3, There I saw Lady B—n, who proved to be 
the very same person I knew at B——, but so beautiful 
I scarcely should have recognised her; she has grown 
much fatter, and looked quite radiant with happiness 
and prosperity. 

Previously to going to that party, I dined at Lady 
R ’s. There were Lord and Lady Dalkeith, and 
General F and some pleasant people present; yet it 
was not an amusing party. Lord and I talked over 
old times—Kensington Palace times, when we used to 
meet there frequently. He reverted to the evening on 
which Lord H. F—— paid the Princess of Wales a 
compliment, on the occasion of her complaining of the 
weight of some ornaments. “Her Royal Highness,” said 
Lady R——, “observed to me, on returning from taking 
off the jewels, ‘If I could make myself beautiful as a 
Venus, I own I wished to do so this night,’ It was 
evident that Lord H. F was the favourite: ‘ Hélas ! 
c'est bien triste de vivre, st le ceur na aucun objet qui 
linteresse.’ ” 

Lord R made some friendly remarks on this poor 
Princess ; as also did Lady R The latter is perfectly 
a woman of fashion, and always agreeable; indeed, from 
many traits 1 have known of her, I am sure she is kind- 
hearted also. What a pity it is that principle does not 
give support to the amiable parts of such a character, and 
that we cannot entirely esteem that which we are inclined 
to love! 

I heard a curious story related about a dream that 
Lady de Clifford dreamt concerning the Princess Charlotte, 
a short time before the death of the latter. Lady de 
Clifford thought she saw the Princess kneeling at the 
altar, and that some persons were vainly endeavouring to 
place the crown on her head; but when at length they 
succeeded in pressing it on, her face was covered with 
blood. Dreams are strange things, and I think nobody 
has ever yet accounted for them satisfactorily. I never 
could understand why the Princess of Wales disliked Lady 
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de Clifford, for she was an excellent upright person, and 
very friendly towards the Princess. Certainly the person 
who influenced Princess Charlotte in being on her guard 
how far she defended her mother, was Miss E——. 


London, June 17th, 1819.—A long lapse in my 
Diary; but it matters little, for I have had nothing to 
record of interest during the last few months. I find 
myself now once more immersed in the gaieties of a London 
season, in which I had thought I never should again 
participate. But my young orphan niece, a girl of great 
beauty, and not less amiable than beautiful, and very dear 
to me, is the object which induces me to seek such scenes. 
At first a few of my old acquaintance were amazed when 
they discerned my altered and aged face in the gay crowds. 
But now their wonder is at an end, and I pass unobserved, 
like the rest of the old and the passées that nightly haunt 
the scenes of mirth in the metropolis. There is no 
accounting for the fact; yet I must confess the old 
stagers, who have without intermission gone on living in 
constant dissipation, look less aged than those who have 
been absent for some years, on their return to the world. 
Not one of my cotemporaries appears to be half as old as 
Iam; yet many of them have suffered sad and strange 
vicissitudes, and lost many friends, even like myself; 
nevertheless their countenances do not betray so much 
anguish as mine does. There is Lady St. Leger, and Mrs. 
Hillsborough, and a hundred other ladies past forty, by I 
will not say how many years, who look as if they might 
be my daughters; their well-rouged cheeks are so smooth 
—their curls so raven—and their teeth so white. I will 
not look worse than they. I have a great mind to begin 
again wearing rouge, and get a new “front,” and grow 
young, Yet I shrink from assuming youth now it is gone. 
I cannot buy a young heart, and fling away the old worn- 
out wearied one that beats feebly within my aged breast, and 
is such a faithful warder over the memory of the bright days 
of my real youth. Ah, no! fictitious youth is a clumsy 
piece of acting. I will not play the part. My pretty 
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Sophy’s partners will not admire her the less because her 
chaperon looks old :—so be it then. 

Last night we went to Lady s concert, and heard 
some fine finished singing; but there was nothing of 
pathos or of sentiment in the difficult and scientific pieces 
which were performed. The music, however, was good 
enough for all the attention that was paid to it by the 
company, who only meet (with few exceptions) to see and 
be seen, talk and be talked to, and care little in fact for 
the merits of the music they nominally assemble to listen 
to. The company was a great mixture of trumpery and 
finery, like a lady’s-maid’s rubbish-box. I saw there 
Lady C—t, who looks all sweetness, though the world 
says it is only look. Lovely she is without doubt; yet 
hers was a loveliness which never transported the beholder. 
Why is this so? The defect must lie within. 

Mrs. R—y was there also. She is much the same 
that she was twenty or thirty years ago, only less fire in 
her eyes, Voila ce que cest que d’étre une belle laide, et 
avoir de l’esprit! The mind does not deteriorate with 
time, but the reverse; and it sheds a grace over decaying 
or faded beauty, that leaves much less to regret. General 
Alava was there; the only man I should have liked to 
have been acquainted with; but he was engaged in con- 
versation with Lady S. W : 

Poor Mrs. G. L—e, how she has changed! Her fair 
freshness gone, and all the ripeness of her youth pre- 
maturely withered! Still there is something fine in her 
full rich lip; and it is some praise to be beaten down with 
sorrow. I fear she has had her share. 

We remained at Lady ’s till two in the morning. 
I was pleased with the music, and amused with my own 
reflections, more than with any particular circumstance or 
person I saw—yet wearied with the heat, and happy in 
the thought that my happiness does not rest in such 
scenes, 


3 











June the 18th—-We dined at Miss ——’s. The 
party consisted of Mr. North, the G—ds, and the De 
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G It was a dull party. At midnight we found 
ourselves in Lord B——’s magnificent palazzo, a sort of 
house that certainly deserves the name, although, could I 
have possessed such an abode, the situation is not one I 
should have chosen—St. James’s Square. I met hosts of 
former acquaintances ;—amongst them Lord P—n, Lord 
H—e, the Duke of P—d, Lord L—e, Mr. G. C—., 
Prince L—d, Duke of G—r, etc., all vastly gracious and 
kind to me in their different ways. The Duke of P—d 
was sitting beside Lady ,in his old lazy way, in an 
arm-chair. It brought back to my remembrance, many 
years ago, when he was at F , and that her parents 
wanted him to marry her. 

Lord Dudley walked about all night like a troubled 
ghost. He is so pale, and so mean and miserable-looking, 
when he comes up, holding out a finger, that you almost 
expect it is for charity. Yet in that dirty head, and 
under that appearance, there is more—how much more, 
worth conversing with—than in the handsome gay 
Lothario, Lord W: , or many such; and who would be 
the latter, if they could exchange their lot for the former ? 
No one, save, perhaps, the man himself; for I have 
observed that whatever men may say or pretend, they are 
more anxious to be reckoned handsome and pleasing than 
to obtain any other suffrage; at least, certain it is, that no 
other suffrage is completely gratifying to them, without 
some consciousness of personal charm. 

Lady 8 , who is in years still a young woman, 
looks prematurely old. Her dissatisfied temper has made 
great havoc with her beauty. 

Mrs. B—k looked as well as any of the people of her 
age at the ball. She has those outlines, and that fine- 
shaped head, which time never wholly spoils. Mrs. W. 
L——— is changed indeed in manner and in appearance. 
W. L——, always fascinating, looking as though he had 
missed of life, but infinitely in better spirits, and more 
capable of enjoying what was going on, than when [I last 
saw him. His daughter's beauty is far inferior to her 
mother’s, and will fall like a blossom, and be no more 
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remembered, for there is nothing in it but youth and 
freshness. 

Lady G—-r is by far the most distinguished young 
woman I have seen, and her manners are dignified. She 
appears to have much nature and sweetness. It is to be 
hoped that her husband will cherish these qualities, and 
not sully them all by too great an indulgence in the follies 
and dissipation of the world. I have heard only one fatal 
thing against this fair promise of happiness which blooms 
around them: it is, that heisasceptic! But report is not 
truth, and people are apt especially to say evil of those 
who are favoured by fortune in every way, as Lord G—r is, 


June the 19th—-We went to Kensington Gardens. 
A gay multitude were assembled there; but I met few of 
my acquaintances, Lord Archibald Hamilton, Mrs. : 
Lady S. P , Mr. P , were the only persons I knew. 
I could not help thinking of the poor Queen, of all that 
she might have been, and all that she had not been. 
These remembrances led me far away from the actual 
scene. How true it is that we live chiefly in the past 
and the future! 

In the evening I went to Miss B——,—a sort of 
female cotéric—Lady L. S——, Miss M , Miss D ‘ 
Mrs. M Lady L. S—— has both sweetness and 
sense in her expression, These are the qualities that shed 
a grace on the human face, when youth and other graces 
are gone. 

Miss received me somewhat coldly. Her greeting 
chilled me. I have a great tenacity of friendship, and am 
much bound by habit. I easily return to old feelings of 
kindness, however long a time intervenes between what 
was and is; and I tried not to resent her cold welcome, 
but it was not the less keenly felt, 























June the 20th—-I visited Lady L. S—t; she was 
very kind and very agreeable. How I lament not having 
cultivated her more! How I lament many things which 
are now unattainable ! 
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We went in the evening to the Opera. It was 
Meyerbeer’s Crociata in Hgitto; on the whole a heavy 
opera, but containing some delicious pieces of composition 
scattered through it. It is original and full of feeling; 
but occasionally the effort to be original is too visible, and 
there is an intricacy in the harmony that detracts from 
that natural expression which is the result of impassioned 
feeling. It fails most in its recitative; it shines most in 
the quartetts and quintetts. The single songs are poor 
and laboured, but there are two duets perfectly beautiful. 
The house was empty, and looked deserted. 


June the 21st.—The mornings are spent in a busy 
haste about trifies; and altogether, to me personally, this 
mode of life is anything but agreeable. In the evening 
we went to Almacks’; the very dregs of dancing men and 
women. Mr. N is comically attentive to me: seeing 
that I am likely to live in the world, he is anxious to be 
upon my raft, and to float into the same tide. Butif he 
knew the world as well as I do, he would not feel this to 
be necessary ; for a title in the near distance, and immense 
wealth in possession, are sure passports to the smiles of 
the world. 

I saw no one, and heard nothing worth remembering, 
London folks are weary of gaieties, and they are drawing to 
a close. Would that their end were come! 





June 22nd.—We went to the Duchess of B——’s ball, 
which was made up of all the greatest and most refined of 
society. Certainly, if one is to mix with the world, the 
highest class are those best worth associating with. The 
Duke of Clarence and Prince Leopold were present, and 
all those who despise these personages, and yet seek to 
meet them. 

I had a long colloquy with Lord C—r, who, I think, is 
a charming person; but the world says his wife does not. 

The Duke of Clarence was gracious to me, and reverted 
to old days. Although Prince Leopold is a much hand- 
somer man, there is an openness in the countenance of our 
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own royal family, which promises more truth of character. 
The Duke of Clarence is grown very like his father. 

Lord Lucan is as pleasant as he ever was, The rising 
generation are not transcendently handsome: but there 
is a vast portion of scattered beauty in the young female 
aristocracy of the present day. A daughter of Lady H—y 
has a distinguished air; and a daughter of the Duke of 
Rutland is certainly very handsome; but for manner I 
admire far more one of the Ladies H—y, who has an 
elegance and a tranquillity, without /adeur, which is quite 
enchanting, and very rare. 


June 23rd.—Dined at Lord Dudley’s. A charming 
house and some good paintings. We arrived an hour 
before Lord Dudley made his appearance; but there was 
plenty of objects to delight and amuse. Lord and Lady 
A—n, Lord and Lady W—t, Mr. M—d, Mr. M , the 
Archbishop of ’s sons, Colonel G———, Mr. , ete., 
formed the party. Lord Dudley had on a new and rather 
extraordinary chocolate-coloured coat, but looked so clean 
and fresh that I did not know him for the same person. 
His dinner was admirable in every department. Mr. 
is very ill, I think Lord Dudley has a look that way. 
When I asked him some question in regard to his going 
abroad, alluding to his own fortune and situation, he said, 
“ When a great trump card turns up at home, one has no 
right not to play one’s hand.” This was like a person 
thinking aloud. He evidently puts all due value on his 
station and fortune; but I think he is a kind person, with 
some genuine feelings of friendship and truth about him, 
which are as uncommon as they are valuable. 














July 3rd.—I went to —— house ; a formal, fearful piece 
of amusement. Lady on her throne as usual: very 
gracious to me, but still “gracious.” I found no subject of 
conversation, and she was also, for her, unusually dull: so 
time went on heavily. R and M were there; but 
even they did not shine with their usual brilliancy. Mrs. 
Rawdon and Lady W. Russell were also present. I think 
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marriage has done much good to the latter. She seems 
much softened, and is, as she ever was, very distinguée, and 
very agreeable. Her husband appears to be a shy, 
gentlemanly-looking person. I could not judge what else 
he was, and feared to talk with him. Somehow or other 
I lost my own identity in that society, and yet it appeared 
to offer much entertainment. Lady kept me strictly 
under her wing, and tied me down, as it were, to her chair. 
She is now in bad health, and there is an excuse for her 
being placed above everybody else, and calling all the 
people by her, as though she had a crown and sceptre in 
either hand. But Iam told she always did so. It must 
make a géne in the society. But Lord —— is a delightful 
person, and much is borne to obtain his presence. Lady 
——. told me a curious story. She said the Duke of B—— 
had formed the greatest attachment for Lady —~——, and 
one evening, after she had been cutting a few jokes at 
Lady ———’s expense, the Duke wrote her four sides of 
paper, to say how much it grieved him to see that any 
member of his family thought slightingly of Lady 
and he requested that she would never do so in future. 








3 


July 4th.—Visited Lady H—d, who was much more 
agreeable, and in a different manner, than I had any idea 
she could be. How slow we ought to be in forming opinions 
of the character or agréments of others! for so many people 
are superior to what they seem on a slight acquaintance, 
and so many, on the contrary, are inferior to what they at 
first appear to be, that we should be careful not to judge 
of them in haste. 

Miss Knight came in whilst I was at Lady H——’s, 
Her presence put me in mind of the poor Princess and 
Princess Charlotte. I like Miss K-——-; that is to say, 
I honour and esteem her character. The old Queen 
certainly behaved very ill to her. 

The Duke of Y——k has fallen desperately in love with 
the Duchess of R—d, and a few days since he walked her 
up and down Kensington Gardens till she was ready to 
faint from fatigue; so he ran off, puffing and blowing, as 

,—12 
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fast as he could, and brought a pony into the gardens, 
upon which he aired her up and down for two hours longer. 
When the Regent heard of this, he is said to have chuckled 
with delight, exclaiming, “ Y-—— is in for it at last.” 

Visited also Lady W. G She is a person whom 
I like, I know not why; but she has a charm for me; and 
as there are certain metals drawn together by a mysterious 
law of nature, for which man can assign no cause, except 
that thus it is, so there are certain attractions in moral 
nature which produce the same effect. 

Dined at Sir ; Lady W. Russell, Mrs. 
R——, Comte Lieven, Mrs. 8. C , Lord and Lady : 
etc., Lady D , that extraordinary genius, who, as 
sculptor and poet, has borne such palmy wreaths from 
Fame, that few or none of her own sex can vie with her 
in these departments of genius, 

It is not always that Lady D—— condescends to be 
the charming person she can be. Occasionally her 
manner is abrupt, especially towards those whom she 
regards not highly; but I have heard that in all the 
domestic scenes of life she constitutes the charm of 
existence: can a woman aspire to a more blessed honour 
than this ? 

Foscolo bore testimony to her correct translations of 
many of Petrarch’s most wntranslatable poems; and it is 
her peculiar merit to be diffident of her own powers, and 
modest in her estimation of them. 




















July 6th— Went in the evening to Miss Lydia White’s. 
She is one of those melancholy spectacles, in point of her 
bodily circumstances, which is at once so painful and so 
salutary to contemplate. Immovable from dropsy, with a 
swollen person and an emaciated face, she is placed on an 
inclined plane raised high upon a sofa, which put me in 
mind of the corpse of the late Queen of Spain at Rome, 
in the church of the Santa Maria Novella. But even 
under this calamity she has many blessings—a comfortable 
house, and the attentions of the world, which are pleasant 
even when they are mingled with the alloy of knowing 
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that they are paid as a price to obtain selfish amusement 
and gratification. What more solid advantages she may 
enjoy I cannot say, because she isa stranger to me. There 
is something, also, pleasant in the reflection that the world, 
even the gay world, do not totally neglect those who are 
about to leave it. Oh yes, there is more of good mingled 
with the bad, even here below, than this world and its 
inhabitants are often given credit for. 

Mr. and Mrs. F , Lord and Lady Charlemont, Sir 
John Copley and his beautiful wife, so like one of Leonardo 
Da Vinci’s pictures, Lady D——, etc., composed the 
coterie of the evening, which was peculiarly agreeable. 





July 7th——Spent the first part of this day in a 
disagreeable manner, trying to mediate between two persons 
who are at variance. The result unsatisfactory. The 
details too long to put down on paper, so I omit them, and 
commence by speaking of a delightful dinner party at Miss 
Lydia White’s. A scene of a very different kind to that 
in which I had spent the two foregoing evenings. Lady 
D——, Miss —— F—w, Mr. Moore, Sir K. K. P——, 
Mr. Sharpe, Major Denham, and ourselves, constituted 
the party. Major Denham is a great traveller, who 
has been farther into the interior of Africa than any 
previous traveller, and his descriptions of deserts, and skies, 
and camels were very vivid, and carried me with him in 
idea on his pilgrimage. The tranquil patience of the 
camels—their quiet submission to the inevitable suffering 
of their lives—their obedience and humility—are ex- 
quisite pictures of the virtues of the brute creation, and 
are deserving of man’s imitation. Major Denham’s 
description also of the pitching of their tents, when the 
travellers halt for the night—the silent calm of the scene 
—the vast ocean of sand, in which not even an insect 
dwells—the well by which they halt, and to which the 
travellers of the trackless desert look for life—the canopy 
of starry heavens spread out above all—combined, as 
Major Denham said, to form one of the most sublime 
pictures that could be imagined. 
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When Major Denham had concluded his interesting 
account of his travels, I turned to listen to Mr. Moore and 
Mr. Sharpe, who were talking of Sheridan and Curran, and 
mingling the sparkle and acumen of their own minds with 
the transcript they drew of others. This rendered their 
conversation highly interesting. Whilst hearing Major 
Denham describe the sublime scenes of nature in which he 
had been living, I felt a strong desire to visit those places ; 
but when I heard the brilliant and intellectual conversation 
of Mr. Moore and Mr. Sharpe, I thought, who would 
not prefer to hear such a flow of intellect, rather 
than even the refreshing sound of waters in a desert? 
But the fact is, it is the variation of human life which 
gives it its highest zest; it is the alternation of rest and 
labour—of contemplation and action—and, above all, is it 
not the contentment which arises from a well-regulated 
mind, that gilds every season and every scene with a feel- 
ing of self-satisfaction which is unknown where this does 
not reside ? 

In speaking of Sheridan, Mr. Moore observed that it 
was curious to see what pains he took to produce the wit 
which seemed to dart with such electric swiftness, whereas 
all he uttered was previously polished, filed, and purified. 
He mentioned having many pages illustrative of this fact 
to put into his Life of Sheridan, which, he said, he thought 
was useful for all composers to see. “ Yes,” rejoined Mr. 
Sharpe ; “I remember his father telling me that there was 
only one quality more extraordinary in his son than his 
application, and the pains he gave himself to bring what- 
ever he undertook to perfection: it is,” said he, “the 
pains he takes to hide it.” 

After dinner, Moore sang. Many, many years have 
passed since I heard him. The notes of the bird are as 
sweet as ever—perhaps not quite so full—but the fire and 
the sweetness are not impaired. He stands alone in this 
accomplishment, or rather sits like some chorister of spring, 
on a flowery bush, gifted with perpetual youth of feeling 
and of fancy, His melancholy is never more than tender, 
let him strive to mourn how he may; and his mirth is 
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never quite exempt from sentiment. When any other 
hand attempts to strike his lyre, it fails; when any other 
voice tries to sound his reed, it fails also. It is not 
singing; there is none of the skill of the mere mechanic 
in the art: it is poetry; the distinct enunciation, the 
expression, the nationality of his genius, which will ever 
remain an inimitable gift—-when heard, delighted in, and 
never to be forgotten. 


July 10th—I drove to Lady D——’s. She is very 
fascinating, and I know not why. Surely if anyone were 
to ask a gift of the fairies, it would be fascination. 

Saw little Lady , in whom there would be no 
fault to be found, were this world all. 





July 11th.—Dined at Lord L——’s. The same nearly 
as at Miss White’s; but minus the traveller, and with the 
addition of the Knight of Kerry. The latter gives me the 
idea of a person hiding a dark spirit under a sunny brow. 
But it is wrong to give way to such groundless impressions 
of character, and I check them; yet they will not sometimes 
be effaced. Notwithstanding a fine dinner (not a good 
one), a charming house, and a kindly host, the whole thing 
was not as it was at Miss White’s, even though Moore 
sang, 

I do not know what to think of Comte and Comtesse 
——, He impresses me with being good—thoroughly 
good. She is piquante, in an odd, brusque way. I think 
she has warm feelings too; but she has seen much of the 
world, and probably distrusts it. There is sense and 
sweetness in her eyes; but I could not fathom her, and I 
do not know if it is worth while to do so with all new 
acquaintance. Yet the surface of things alone never 
satisfies me, 

Moore sang “The Parting of the Ships.” One sees 
the waves dancing, and the distant sail; and then it nears, 
and then there is the greeting, and the short-lived joy of 
speaking to another floating world full of human creatures ; 
and then the parting again, each to sail over the lonely 
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ocean! How very true it is to nature! how thrilling to 
those who have witnessed the scene! The other song 
which he sang was “The Lovers and the Watchman”; 
the one recalling reality and woe—the other forgetting 
there are such things annexed to time, and even time 
itself, till day breaks, and the whole illusion vanishes ! 

These are the pictures of song—Zl cantar che nel 
anima sv sente. 

I received a letter from Mr. S—— - 





“ Dear ;—Though one of my eyes is swelled like 
a gooseberry after a rainy day, and consequently writing 
is very uncomfortable, yet I am resolved to obey your 
commands, though they should convert me into a Cupid or 
a Belisarius, But I fear you will deem me a bird of ill 
omen, as to your first commission. 

“You ask me in what estimation Lord stands in 
the world. Alas! I cannot say much for him, but refer 
you to the memorial Horace Walpole hath left of him. 
You make me blush when you are so condescending as to 
make me such flattering eulogiums on my epistolary gemius. 
To speak with sincerity, I never piqued myself on that 
score; for I consider it so elevated a talent to have the 
genius of good letter-writing, that I have never attempted 
to gain the steep height of that fame. The next best 
style to an artificial quality of excellence in that line, I 
think, is to write naturally; and nature has always some 
merit, if she is suffered to have her free will. Affectation 
ig never more tiresome and ridiculous than in a letter. 
Madame De Sevigné was the best letter-writer that ever 
existed. I would rank Swift and Lord Chesterfield next. 
Voltaire to me is charming; but then I suspect he studied 
his epistles, as Lord Orford certainly did, and so had little 
merit. Heloise wrote beautifully in the old time; but we 
are very poor, both in England and Scotland, as to such 
matters. Pray make for answer to your fair friend, who 
seeks autographs, that I will do the little in my power to 
obey her commands; but that, I fear, will be very little. 

“In the Commissary Court Record there is an account 
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of the death of Queen Mary’s relation, Lady ——.- She 
died of the falling sickness, and was buried in the royal 
vault at Holyrood House. Her will was disputed after 
her death, which led to the commissary proofs. 

“ N.B—She did not carry on the family, which I am 
glad of, though she was, in one sense, the King’s daughter. 
Illegitimate children are never to be borne in a pedigree. 
I may venture to say this now, as I shall never be in 
London any more, where it made one sick to see so many 
of King Charles the Second’s imputed sins (he was not the 
real sinner in one half of them) taking place of their 
betters, with all the pomp and parade possible. Their real 
progenitors were players and rope-dancers,” 


Monday, 16th January.—A fortnight, and no Journal ! 
——Yesterday one of those dense fogs that choke respiration 
and obscure intellect. 

I saw Mr. L——. His account to me of his future 
wife was sufficiently eccentric, like himself. I do not 
think he is enamoured; but he is now to believe that he 
is doing a wise thing. He says his love is clever— 
decidedly quite matter of fact; but of course he thinks 
she has charms, and seems soberly settled on matrimonial 
arrangements of convenance. 

I received an answer from Miss M to my applica- 
tion to her to accept the offer of becoming Lady C. Lamb's 
companion, which I was not sorry she declined, as I do 
not think either would suit the other. Both have many 
good qualities, but of so totally different a character, that 
I do not think they would have amalgamated well together. 
Lady C. Lamb is certainly, I should say, a little mad—not 
sufficiently so to require restraint personally ; but certainly 
she ought to have a sensible person put about her, who could 
minister comfort to her poor mind, and prevent her indulg- 
ing in the fits of melancholy which come over her at times. 
When she is free from these attacks, nobody can be more 
agreeable in society than Lady Caroline, and her conversa- 
tion is both original and superior. She spoke to me the 
other day of Lord Byron, and endeavoured to make me 
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believe she had never been in love with him. But seeing, 
I suppose, that I appeared incredulous, she only said, with 
a sigh, “ He is certainly a most unfortunate person to have 
been married to Lady Byron.” Then she added with great 
truth, “It was exceedingly unwise in her to marry him, after 
having refused him, That is an affront no man ever 
forgives a woman.” I assented to this observation, and 
fully agree with Lady Caroline in thinking it was unwise 
of Lady Byron to act in the manner she did. 

Lord D—y came to see me yesterday, He was in one 
of his most sane moods, and nobody is so delightful as 
himself when he is placid and collected. Lord D-y is 
also, like C———, I think, rather eccentric; but he is 
wonderfully clever, and his peculiarities only add to the 
interest he inspires. Lord D—y complained of the un- 
satisfactory footing on which London society is carried on, 
and threatened to go abroad. I assured him, that although 
there was less form and reserve in foreign society, it 
lacked many of the agréments and advantages that were 
to be found in an agreeable circle of English society. In 
the first place, there are so few persons of any great 
superiority of talent, in Italy at least ;—the generality of 
the men are knaves, or mere followers of pleasure, and the 
women are as illiterate and still more foolish, It is the 
climate and the associations attached to the Continent 
which are the chief attractions to a prolonged stay there. 
I said all this to Lord D—y, and added, that a person of 
his rank and consequence and power could command a 
much more agreeable society in London than in any place 
I had ever yet been at, He only replied, “Perhaps you 
are right,” and then, taking up his hat, left the room 
without further ceremony. 

I received a letter from Lady ——, who is still at 
Rome. She lately made an excursion to Pisa, where, she 
says, she found several of her country people, who were 
exceedingly agreeable. Amongst them she named “the 
Blantyres, Lord Frederick Montague, and the Misses 
Wilson, sisters to the Mr, Wilson of Edinburgh, who is 
making such a figure in the literary world there, and 
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succeeding nearly as much as his predecessor, Dugald 
Stewart, in his profession, Lady Blantyre, being in delicate 
health, seldom goes out; but Lord Blantyre dines with me 
frequently. He is a pleasant, quiet, soldier-hke man. He 
distinguished himself in Egypt, has lost his health in conse- 
quence, and is obliged to leave his own beautiful place on 
Clyde’s side, to seek a milder climate, But descriptions of 
persons, unless they are of a peculiar and marked character, 
or figure on the great stage of the world, are very unin- 
teresting, and I only mention his name by way of letting 
you know how my time has been spent, and with whom, 
since we parted. The natives at Pisa do very little for 
the agréments of society. One lady, however, opens her 
house, who was, by the way, famous as having been the 
mistress of the Duke of ; she accompanied him to 
England, I believe, in former days. Be that as it may, 
she is a mighty good sort of person at Pisa, according to 
Italian morals, and is the greatest lady in the place, with 
a large establishment, This Madame gave one magnificent 
ball, to which I went, and where I was gratified by the 
sight of several very pretty women; the first, I may 
almost say, I have seen in Italy, The gentlemen are all, 
without exception, hideous; like little black and yellow 
monkeys, dressed up after the French fashion, with their 
chains, rings, ete. The best-looking resemble couriers and 
brigands, but none, even of the noblest title, ever look like 
gentlemen.” 





EXTRACT FROM ANOTHER LETTER. 


“T heard that the Princess of Wales wrote to England 
to say it was her intention to return there shortly. I 
cannot see what purpose she will now gain by so doing, 
since she committed the folly of leaving the country in 
her daughter's lifetime, when it would have been proper 
and advantageous for her to have remained. She will 
derive little benefit, I fear, from going back to England, 
now poor Princess Charlotte is dead. The few who liked 
the Princess of Wales for her own sake, independent of 
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worldly considerations, are scattered about in different 
parts of the world, and I should be afraid Her Royal 
Highness would find it difficult to collect any number of 
persons agreeable and eligible to form a society fit for her 
to associate with, since almost everybody is influenced by 
expediency; and alas! no one who is actuated by such 
motives would seek to attach themselves to this unfortunate 
and ill-advised woman.” 


I am sorry to say there is but too much truth in the 
foregoing remarks made by Lady with regard to the 
Princess; altogether it is a melancholy subject. I, for 
one, cannot foresee the end of the dark fate that I fear 
awaits Her Royal Highness. 

I dined at Miss White’s, and met there Lady : 
who was just returned from Cashiobury, looking very 
unwell, and talking in a very melancholy strain. 

There is something saddening in beholding so much of 
the activity of life and its warm feelings wasted upon 
nothing; for by all I ever learnt or heard of Lady ; 
her whole existence has been a mistake. She is certainly 
a person possessed of no common abilities, and of a kind 
heart. It is a pity to see her seeking from the world, and 
the gratification of its vanities, that happiness which it can 
under no circumstances ever confer, when it forms the 
only pursuit in life. 

At dinner, the conversation (as it too frequently does) 
turned upon the Princess of Wales; and, knowing my 
intimate acquaintance with Her Royal Highness, people 
often, I think with ill-bred curiosity, attack me, and seek 
to make me disclose all I know and think about her 
character, etc. Last night I cut the matter very short by 
saying, in reply to all interrogatories, that I knew nothing 
against the Princess, and that if I did, I certainly never 
would disclose it. Some of the party asked me if her 
dress was not very injudicious, and many other similar 
questions, which it was difficult to answer. But at last, 
finding I was unwilling to give them any information, 
they started fresh game, and the poor hunted hare was 
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suffered to escape. The dinner was less agreeable than it 
usually is at Miss White’s, and the evening was dull; 
everybody appeared to think so. Yet Mr. Moore, and 
Conversation Sharpe, and Sir H. , and other learned 
and pleasant people, were present; but they were not in 
their agreeable moods; and so, even with such ingredients 
to form a charming party, it failed of being such. 








Tuesday, January 17th.—I received a letter from 
in which she says: “I have been in a great deal of extra 
bustle, and have had no control over my own time. We 
have had a court-martial to encounter, and every person 
has been busy trying to make their houses pleasant to 
fifteen general officers (some of them heroes), besides all 
the young witnesses summoned on either side, and the 
themselves. Dinners and parties have been endless, and 
has been turned into a scene of dissipation; at least 
if daily engagements can be so called. The good society 
here is not numerous; so that the same individuals become 
almost a necessary ingredient at each party. I love the 
alternations of active employment and rest too well to be 
gratified by such a total bouwleversement of my usual habits ; 
but there was no choice on this occasion, and I must say 
the parties were very pleasant, and the usual society of 
the place brightened beyond description by the inter- 
mixture of so many agrecable strangers. Amongst the 
gentlemen were Sir Samuel Auchmuty, Sir Edward Paget, 
and General Harris—all heroes. We had, besides, some 
pleasant personages in Lord Charles Fitzroy, Lord Ludlow, 
General Montresor, and General Grey; and a very amiable 
president of the court in Sir A. Clarke. Indeed, all the 
members were more or less agreeable. The guards also 
of the prisoner, Lord James Murray, Colonel Ponsonby (a 
very unaffected young man, and very unlike his sister), 
were by no means disagreeable; and Sir A. Barnard, as a 
witness, together with Generals Donkin, Clinton, Smith, 
etc., severally contributed to the general agrément. The 
——— themselves are also very pleasant members of society. 
She is a fine handsome woman, very tall, and on a large 
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scale of beauty; yet she is soft and feminine in manners, 
and seems to possess an exquisite serenity of temper. She 
was a daughter of the late —-——, and is niece to the present 
Lord 

“The rich N—s and G—s kept open house for these 
brilliant strangers, Sir had too much business to 
enter into the gaieties; but Lady mixed in all the 
parties. I have forgotten to mention a General and Mrs. 
Whittingham. He is a distinguished officer in Spain, and 
summoned by Sir ; his wife is a native Spaniard, 
whom he fell in love with and married. She does not 
speak English, and only very bad French; but with Lady 
——~ and Sir ’s aides-de-camp, D—r and C—e, she 
was able to converse in her own language, as they speak 
Spanish fluently. Mrs, W. is called the Spanish beauty, 
and is certainly very pretty; dark and bright little eyes 
like diamonds, with teeth like pearls; but since her con- 
finement she has lost her figure, which was once, I am 
told, as pretty as her face. It is now very thick, and, 
as she is extremely short, the effect is clumsy; but her 
animation, vivacity, and good humour, with her brilliant 
eyes, render her still a very striking little person. My 
time has not only been lost by these dissipations, but by 
my attendance in the court. I went one day out of 
curiosity, and became so deeply interested that I could not 
resist attending the whole trial, I think it was impossible 
to hear the proceedings and the facts, and witness the 
different manners and tempers of Sir and his prose- 
cutor, Admiral ——-, without being warmly anxious in 
favour of Sir We are now awaiting the award of 
the sentence with great impatience. The General passed 
it on Tuesday; but it is not yet made public. I feel 
there cannot be a doubt that it will be an honourable 
acquittal, and I sincerely trust we shall not be disappointed. 
The Generals went on Tuesday. There still remains Sir 
E. Paget, who was very anxious to get away, to join his 
bride elect, Lady Harriet Legge. Colonel D—— is a 
brother of the Comtesse St. A He gives a very favour- 
able account of the Comte, and of her happiness. In the 
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settlement of her fortune he has behaved most liberally, is 
devoted to her, and has the sweetest temper possible. 
They are going to return to England, to which country he 
professes to be strongly attached. Lord George Seymour 
has lately been spending a few days here with Dr. N——. 
By the way, speaking of him, what think you of that 
strange business which removed him from the tutorship of 
the Princess Charlotte? He is a man of superior attain- 
ments; indeed, I may say, of wonderful acquirements, and, 
I believe, good-hearted ; but he has a strange inconsistency 
of manner, that checks the progress of intimacy, and 
prevents the full comprehension of his character. Facts, 
however, speak strongly in his favour. He was the best 
of sons, and also an excellent brother. He was, poor man, 
jilted by two women ; and this has soured his mind towards 
the whole sex; that is to say, as to opinion and contempt 
of the female understanding; but it has not made him less 
an admirer of beauty, or less zealous in seeking its smiles ; 
so he is a flirt amongst the misses, but not, I think, a 
favourite amongst the matrons, whose amour propre he 
continually offends. And now it is time I conclude this 
long gossiping letter, which I shall do by assuring you 
that I am yours,” etc. 


In the evening I went to the Misses , where I met 
the usual set that assemble at their house. I cannot say 
I found there the entertainment which is proverbially 
ascribed to that society. But this I attribute to not being 
sufficiently intimate with the persons who form it. And 
as a specimen of the best English company, a stranger 
could not be taken to a more distinguished assemblage of 
all that is most worth seeing in London than is to be 
found at their house. They have effected that pleasant 
mixture of literati with the gay and great, which is so 
seldom achieved. 

The only person I saw there whom it gave me pleasure 
to talk to, was Lady ——. She is singular; but so full 
of verve and enthusiasm—so different, in short, from the 
characters one generally meets with, that she formed a 
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pleasing variety in the human species. I do not think she 
was in her proper sphere at the Misses They do 
not understand her, and she does not understand them. 
Lady is always kind to me, and it must be confessed 
that any person or thing which is out of the jog-trot of 
life gives a fillip to existence. The square-and-rule people 
one constantly meets with, are very uninteresting. To my 
surprise, I learnt that Miss C V. has married a 
Comte A—o. He is a general in the army, and well 
spoken of; and I am told she is very happy, but has 
become a complete Italian, and declares that she never 
wishes to see England again. This information amused 
me. What odd events take place in life! 














Tuesday, the 20th of January.—I dined at Lady C. 
L—b’s. She had collected a strange party of artists and 
literati, and one or two fine folks, who were very ill 
assorted with the rest of the company, and appeared 
neither to give nor receive pleasure from the society 
among whom they were mingled. Sir. T. Lawrence, next 
whom I sat at dinner, is as courtly as ever. His con- 
versation is agreeable, but I never feel as if he was saying 
what he really thought. He made some reference to the 
Princess of Wales, and inquired if I had heard lately from 
Her Royal Highness. I replied that I had not; and, to 
say the truth, I did not feel much induced to talk to him 
upon the subject; for I do not think he behaved well to 
her. After having, at one time of his life, paid her 
the greatest court (so much so even as to have given rise 
to various ill-natured reports at the period of the first 
secret investigation about the Princess’s conduct), he 
completely cut Her Royal Highness. 

Besides Sir T., there were also present of this pro- 
fession Mrs. M., the miniature painter, a modest, pleasing 
person; like the pictures she executes, soft and sweet. 
Then there was another eccentric little artist, by name 
Blake; not a regular professional painter, but one of those 
persons who follow the art for its own sweet sake, and 
derive their happiness from its pursuit. He appeared to 
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me full of beautiful imaginations and genius; but how far 
the execution of his designs is equal to the conceptions of 
his mental vision, I know not, never having seen them. 
Main deuvre is frequently wanting where the mind is 
most powerful. Mr. Blake appears unlearned in all that 
concerns this world, and, from what he said, I should fear 
he was one of those whose feelings are far superior to his 
situation in life. He looks careworn and subdued; but 
his countenance radiated as he spoke of his favourite 
pursuit, and he appeared gratified by talking to a person 
who comprehended his feelings. I can easily imagine 
that he seldom meets with anyone who enters into his 
views; for they are peculiar, and exalted above the 
common level of received opinions. I could not help 
contrasting this humble artist with the great and power- 
ful Sir Thomas Lawrence, and thinking that the one was 
fully if not more worthy of the distinction and the fame 
to which the other has attained, but from which “e is far 
removed. Mr. Blake, however, though he may have as 
much right, from talent and merit, to the advantages of 
which Sir Thomas is possessed, evidently lacks that 
worldly wisdom and that grace of manner which make 
a man gain an eminence in his profession, and succeed 
in society. Every word he uttered spoke the perfect 
simplicity of his mind, and his total ignorance of all 
worldly matters. He told me that Lady C L—— 
had been very kind to him. “Ah!” said he, “there is a 
deal of kindness in that lady.” I agreed with him; and 
though it was impossible not to laugh at the strange 
manner in which she had arranged this party, I could not 
help admiring the goodness of heart and discrimination of 
talent which had made her patronise this unknown artist. 
Sir T. Lawrence looked at me several times whilst I was 
talking with Mr. B., and I saw his lips curl with a sneer, 
as if he despised me for conversing with so insignificant 
a person. It was very evident Sir Thomas did not like 
the company he found himself in, though he was too well- 
bred and too prudent to hazard a remark upon the subject. 

The literati were also of various degrees of eminence, 
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beginning with Lord B-—, and ending with ——. The 
grandees were Lord IL-——-, who appreciates talent, and 
therefore was not so ill-assorted with the party as was 
Mrs. G-——— and Lady C——— (who did nothing but yawn 
the whole evening), and Mrs. A~——, who all looked with 
evident contempt upon the surrounding company. I was 
much amused by observing this curious assemblage of blues 
and pinks, and still more so with Lady C—— L.'s 
remarks, which she whispered every now and then into 
my ear. Her criticisms were frequently very clever, and 
many of them very true, but so imprudent, it was difficult 
to understand how anybody in their senses could hazard 
such opinions aloud, or relate such stories. Her novel of 
Gienarvon showed much genius, but of an erratic kind; 
and false statements are so mingled with true in its pages, 
that the next generation will not be able to separate 
them ; otherwise, if it were worth any person’s while now 
to write explanatory notes on that work, it might go down 
to posterity as hints for memoirs of her times. Some of 
the poetry scattered throughout the volumes is very melli- 
fluous, and was sef to music by more than one composer. 


Wednesday, 21st of Jan.—I went to see Lord S——’s 
collection of pictures. It is a well-chosen and magnificent 
gallery. To my surprise, [ met Miss H—n there, and 
that meeting distracted my attention completely from the 
pictures; for we conversed of old times at Kensington, 
and had mutually so much to ask and to say about the 
Princess, that I had no curiosity for anything else. She 
informed me that she had heard lately from a person, who 
told her that it was Her Royal Highness’s intention to come 
to England very shortly. Miss H——— agreed with me 
in thinking it was too late for her to return, and that the 
time was for ever past when she could hope to be of any 
consequence in this country, or to enjoy any happiness. 
“True,” Miss H——— replied; “ but you know the Princess 
as well as I do, and when she is determined upon any plan, 
nothing can prevent her fulfilling her resolves.” Miss 
H—— spoke with infinite kindness of the Princess, and 
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much regretted all the foolish things she had said or done, 
giving her full credit for all the noble qualities she 
possessed. “No one,” she continued, “ever had such an 
opportunity for the display of almost every virtue as the 
Princess of Wales, and no woman would have been so 
great a heroine, either in public or private life, as she 
might have made herself, had she acted with prudence; 
but, alas! that opportunity of distinguishing herself no 
longer exists, and I fear her end will be one of insignifi- 
cance and unhappiness at best.” Miss H added, that 
she had heard a report that the Princess had written to 
Mr. Canning, announcing her return to England, and 
asking his advice on several points. “Now,” observed 
Miss H , “there was a time when I believe he was 
inclined to be Her Royal Highness’s friend; but I suspect 
he will not now espouse her cause so warmly as he once 
did.” I asked Miss H if she believed the story of 
the Princess having gone many years ago to his house, 
complaining of fatigue; that she remained there, and was 
confined, and that Mr. Canning kept the secret for her. 
Miss H replied that she did not; that, in the first 
place, she was convinced the Princess never had been guilty 
of any of the crimes laid to her charge, and also that Mr. 
C. was too honourable as well as too prudent a man to 
meddle in such matters. I asked Miss H—— if, in the 
event of the Princess’s return to England, she would again 
enter her service, and she replied, that if asked by Her 
Royal Highness to do so, perhaps she might be tempted, 
by the attachment she felt towards her, to consent; but 
that if she consulted her own feelings, she did not wish to 
do so, as the fatigue and anxiety were too much for her 
health. 

I was sorry to learn that Miss H—— was to leave 
town on the following day, so that I could not again have 
the pleasure of seeing her. Miss H reverted with 
regret to the Princess having dismissed Siccard from her 
household, saying that he was so excellent and trustworthy 
a domestic, that it was of infinite injury to Her Royal 


Highness to have lost his services. 
I.—12 
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At length we parted, both agreeing that nothing could 
be said that was agreeable upon this melancholy subject, 
and that it was impossible for anyone to conjecture how 
this strange eventful history might conclude. Miss H—n, 
with unaffected and sincere earnestness, said, “I pray for 
the Princess constantly.” 


Thursday, 22nd of January.—I went to a ball at 
D—e house. Most of the Royal Dukes were present, 
and all the fine world of London; yet I did not think it 
was as gay as it ought to have been, considering the 
advantages of fine rooms, brilliant lights, and good 
company. The host himself is as gracious and urbane 
as ever; but he is much aged in his appearance— 
prematurely so—and his bland countenance is changed 
to a dissatisfied expression. It was curious to observe the 
court that most of the greatest and fairest ladies paid this 
illustrious bachelor. I wonder they are not all tired of 
wooing so stern an idol; but I suppose they never will 
cease this adulation until he selects some fortunate person 
to share his great fortune and rank. Lady H——’s 
daughter was the object of his patronage and favour last 
evening, and in consequence everybody paid her attention. 
She is young and showy-looking, but not captivating, in 
my opinion. 

I heard a curious story from that gossip, Mr. § ; 
relative to the Conyngham family. It is said that their 
late son married in Switzerland, and had a child, who is 
consequently the rightful heir to their titles and estates ; 
but that Lady Conyngham wishes her second son to inherit 
these, and therefore has bribed the relations of the infant 
to conceal his birth. Mr. §S added, “ Dr. Sumner, the 
tutor to the late Lord , was sent to transact the 
arrangement with the foreigners.” It was, as he observed, 
a singular office for him to undertake; but rumour further 
adds, that he has been promised a bishopric, and, doubt- 
less, Lady Conyngham’s influence will achieve whatever 
she wishes. 
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Friday, 25th.—I received a letter from Sir W. Gell, 
in which he says— 

“I was delighted to receive yours of the ——, for I 
thought you had quite forgotten that such a being as your 
slave existed. All you tell me of England and London 
society confirms me in my belief, that Naples is the only 
place in this round world worth living in. At least, one 
can keep oneself warm, and take one’s tea, without having 
scandal told about it. I had the honour of receiving an 
autograph letter from the ‘ Princess of Galle,’ introducing 
a singer, by name Sguallint or Scallini, or some such 
outlandish cognomen, and assuring me that I should find 
‘in dis gentleman everyting to approve and admire, and 
dat he is just de sort of person worthy of my acquaintance.’ 
Dis royal epistle ‘introductory’ concluded by assuring me 
that ‘We’ were extremely blessed, and that I might rely 
upon ‘Our’ good will and countenance—that’s a great ting 
for you, William Gell—raise your head thereupon. 
Fortunately, this said Comte Scallint was summoned 
hence next day, after having presented his letter at my 
door, by the indisposition of his padre at Venice; so for 
the present I am spared the pleasure of his acquaintance, 
For the last three weeks my feet and ankles have kept me 
at home; but I am beginning to shake myself like the 
flies, and to resuscitate, these last few warm days. Pray 
repeat your kindness in writing sometimes to the un- 
fortunate ‘ convict, who has been sentenced to transporta- 
tion by the east winds of England, and the keener humour 
of some of his friends. Farewell, my dear , and 
believe me, most truly and sincerely, 

“Your humble servant and tame dog, 
“ ANACHARSIS.” 





Friday, the 25th of February.—Mr. M—r called upon 
me, and informed me that the Princess of Wales had sent 
for Lady A. H—n to join her abroad. I can scarcely 
creGlit the report, for I well know Her Royal Highness has 
an objection to the meddling spirit of that person. Mr. 
M-——— observed that he considered Lady A—— was a 
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well-intentioned woman, but certainly not a very wise one. 
“Her conduct,” said he, “in the affair of the News news- 
paper was very droll, Do you remember what a confused 
answer she made, and how she permitted Lady Perceval to 
make use of her name? What a kettle of fish those 
women cooked up between them! The Princess’s enemies,” 
added Mr. M , “believed all the parts that could hurt 
her; and the excuse which was circulated, of the editor 
of the newspaper being mad, was a very lame one, and did 
not deceive many people. Altogether it was a badly 
managed piece of business.” In reply to my saying that 
I thought Lady C——y had behaved unkindly to the Princess, 
and Lord C—— also, he told me that he knew beyond 
a doubt that the Regent had bribed them highly, and 
that Lady C—y, being a weak woman, was compelled to 
obey her husband’s wishes; but that he did not consider 
she was a bad-hearted person, and that she had 
expressed herself frequently in very favourable terms 
of the Princess, 

On my inquiring after Lord Henry Fitzgerald, and 
alluding to scenes connected with Kensington Palace, in 
which he played so conspicuous a part, Mr. M said, 
“Ah! it was a great pity he did not endeavour to continue 
the Princess’s friend; she had such confidence in his 
opinion, that he might have given her good advice, and 
been of infinite service to Her Royal Highness; but his 
lady wife interfered, and prevented his continuing to be 
intimate with the Princess, and then, perhaps, Lord Henry 
himself took fright, and was glad to retire before he burnt 
his fingers by taking any part in Her Royal Highness’s 
affairs. But it was a cruel disappointment to her when 
she received a letter from him, stating that, from motives 
of friendship towards her, he conceived it his duty to 
relinquish the honour of being so frequently in Her Royal 
Highness’s private society, Lady ——,” continued Mr. 
M-——, “was the person deputed to deliver this letter, and 
she told me that she never shall forget the astonishnient 
and agitation the Princess betrayed on reading its contents, 
Lady —— said she felt much grieved for her, poor soul, 
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and almost inclined to be angry with Lord Henry for 
having written such a letter. The Princess observed that 
it was a most ‘cold-blooded, worldly epistle, and looked 
very indignant for a few moments; but she soon melted 
into tender regret, and besought Lady ——- to write and 
implore Lord H—y to retract his determination, and to 
continue to come to Kensington, and remain her friend. 
It was, Lady said, the most difficult and painful 
letter that she was ever called upon to write; but the 
Princess so earnestly entreated her to do so, observing that 
Lady had great influence over Lord H—y, that the 
latter had not the heart to refuse. However, Lady ——~ 
said she supposed it had fallen into the hands of Lady De 
Ros, for that from that time forth she had evinced a 
marked dislike towards her. It was from the moment 
that Lord Henry Fitzgerald neglected her that the poor 
Princess became reckless and imprudent in all that regarded 
her own interests. You know Lady used to revert 
to the time when his influence was paramount, as to ‘the 
reign of the good King Henry.’ Would that it had 
continued !” added Mr. M——. “Lord Henry was such 
an agreeable and gentlemanlike person, and he never for 
one moment forgot the respect due to Her Royal Highness, 
or presumed upon her partiality for himself. Frequently 
Lady ——~— told me, when she was in waiting, and accom- 
panied the Princess to Blackheath, they met Lord Henry 
Fitzgerald walking as if by accident on the road, and when 
the Princess stopped and invited him to enter the carriage, 
and accompany her and Lady ~—~ to Blackheath, he 
always made many apologies for being en déshabille, and 
would, with true courtier-like respect, make such speeches 
as ‘You are too good, Madam—I am quite distressed to 
be in such an unfit dress to appear before your Royal 
Highness ;’ upon which the Princess would laugh and say, 
‘Ah yes, my dear Lord Henry, we know you are all over 
shock—-but never mind, let us make happy whilst we 
cah !’” 

Mr. M—— informed me that Lady Conyngham is 
now the reigning favourite of the Regent. Lady H's 
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influence is quite at an end. “Indeed,” said he, “I do not 
think it was ever very great. She was a person of too 
much retenue to please him for any length of time; and 
on her part, I believe, the only reason that made her listen 
to the Prince’s homage was vanity. She is a woman of 
boundless ambition; but, aw reste, full of noble qualities; 
she is generous, and of a most affectionate heart; but I do 
not suppose the Regent ever possessed any power over her 
feelings. To give you an idea of her character, she is 
passionately fond of dress, and when she went abroad, she 
took , the great modiste, in her suite, that she might 
superintend her toilette; so that nothing could be detected 
wanting in her wardrobe, even by the most fastidious 
Frenchwoman. This is her foible, and it is but a very 
trivial one, compared to her many merits. Decidedly,” 
continued Mr. M , “Mrs. Fitzherbert has been hitherto 
the lady who possessed the greatest influence over the 
Prince, and it is to her that his conduct was most dis- 
honourable. Such implicit confidence and blind credulity 
did she place in him, that when O. B (now Lord 
B—d) went to inform Mrs. F—t of the Prince’s marriage, 
she would not believe it, until he swore that he had been 
himself present at the ceremony; and when he did so, she 
fainted away.” 

I asked Mr. M if he supposed that the Prince 
had, after his marriage, ever renewed his intimacy with 
Mrs. Fitzherbert. “Oh no!” said he; “whatever he 
might have felt inclined to do, Mrs. Fitzherbert would 
have scorned such a reconciliation. Indeed, I know she 
once said to a person with whom she was speaking in 
confidence, ‘No; the chain once broken, can never be 
linked together again.’” 

Mr. M laughed at Lord Yarmouth’s marriage with 
Miss Fagniani, and said, “To be sure, never has there been 
anybody who had so many fathers—Mr. Selwyn, and Lord 
Queensberry, and the Prince, all anxious to have the honour 
of being related to her.” ° 

I had the gratification of receiving the following letter 
from Mr. S—— :— 
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“Friday, 19th February.—Dear , I should have 
thanked you for the honour of your most obliging letter 
long ago, had I been able to write with any pleasure to 
myself (to others, alas! I can give none); but I have had 
the strangest juvenile simple sort of disease imaginable, 
which hath crippled my hands in such a woful manner, 
that still to bend my fingers for any length of time gives 
me the utmost uneasiness. Do not imagine that I am 
talking of what King James called too great a luxury for 
us subjects—our national cremona. In truth, there was 
neither pride nor pleasure to qualify the pain of my dis- 
temper, which was that nursery sort of evil, chilblains. 
But no boxer’s gloves, or bear’s paws, can give you any 
notion of my hands, which are still in such a condition, 
that to describe it would excite full as much disgust as 
compassion. I will, therefore, spare your sal volatile, and 
proceed to the contents of your very kind letter. As to 
curious MSS., there is no such thing here; no varieties, but 
dull charters of religious houses, and canting lives of 
Presbyterian ministers. Whatever the Bannatyne Club 
has printed might as well have been left to the rats and 
mice, which have done more good in their generation than 
they have any credit for; and this club has had the over- 
hauling of everything here. There are no poems but some 
Latin verses written by young lawyers; and as to letters, 
I do think the wise people of Scotland never wrote any, 
saving about money, and the secure hiring of servants. 
Letters bring Lady Mary Wortley Montagu into my head, 
which I now do not confess in public ever to have read, 
for they are deemed so naughty by all the world, that one 
must keep up one’s reputation for modesty, and try to 
blush whenever they are mentioned. Seriously, dear ——, 
I never was more surprised with any publication in my 
life. It was, perhaps, no wonder that the editor, my Lord 
of W———., cheated by the charms of his subject, might lose 
his head, and in the last volume kick up his heels at 
Horace Walpole and Dr. Cole, and print the letters about 
Reevemonde, etc. But how the discreet Lady Louisa S—t 
could sanction this, I cannot guess. These pious grand 
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children have proved all to be true that was before doubt- 
ful, and certainly my Lady Mary comes out a most 
accomplished person. Yet, from my relationship to the 
M family, I could add one or two more touches to the 
picture—but it is needless; however, this may amuse you, 
that I have been assured, from the best authority, she 
never was handsome :—a little woman, marked with the 
smallpox, and so prodigiously daubed over with white and 
red, that she used to go into the warm bath and scrape off 
the paint like lime from a wall, It is admirable how one 
may obtain a reputation for wit, beauty, worth, or any 
other good thing, by the magic of a name! And in truth 
never was there a more striking instance of the truth of 
this assertion than in my Lady Mary W. Montagu. All 
the fame she really merited to have accorded her was that 
of being a shrewd woman of the world, with a quick eye, 
and a cross tongue, that was perpetually wagging against 
her neighbour. It would appear to me that she was but 
a sorry wife to her gudeman, and a very indifferent friend : 
and as to her talents, to judge by the style of her writings, 
any well-bred lady of the present day could produce a 
much better collection, if she were to gather the notes and 
letters that have passed between herself and her co- 
temporaries. Lady Mary, fortunately for her, lived in 
strange places, saw strange people, and had every means 
afforded her that could enable a mind of any discernment 
to keep an interesting diary, and render her amusing to 
her country-people, who had not the same advantages. 

“There are three means by which everything can be 
acquired in this world. 

“The first is opportunity ; 

“ The second is opportunity ; 

“The third is likewise opportunity. 

“Lady Mary had these, and turned them to the fullest 
account. Of her genius I will not say how little I esteem 
it, lest you should be partial to her ladyship: and, O 
heavens! if you are, I shall already have offended you 
beyond measure by my impertinent criticisms. I crave 
pardon, and think I am most likely to obtain it by ending 
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this babillage, and assuring you, dear ——, how sincerely I 
am your faithful servant,” etc. 


Saturday, the 27th.—I dined at Miss Lydia White's. 
The dinner party was small, consisting only of Mr. S—e, 
and Sir C—y and his beautiful wife. The latter, 
however, did not choose to converse. I am told she never 
does, except to gentlemen, think it worth while to exert 
herself to please by talking; and, in truth, her face is 
winning enough, it is so lovely to look upon, without 
the exercise of any other fascination. It is said she 
is clever and amusing when she becomes less reserved. 
Lady C—y’s hand is of the most faultlessly perfect 
form I ever beheld, but her manners are not so pleasing 
as her personal appearance; they are brusque and haughty 
in general; yet occasionally, as if to make you feel she 
has the power to charm, when she pleases to exert her 
spells, she assumes a softer demeanour, and then her 
power is complete. Her husband’s manners are super- 
cilious. Miss W—— said to me, in speaking of Mr. H—, 
“He has only two subjects of conversation politics 
and admiration of beauty; so that his powers are very 
limited: and unless the former of these topics happens 
to form the subject of discussion at a dinner party, he 
has little to say for himself in private society, clever as 
he is in public life.” 

Miss White sat with the ladies in the dining-room 
till everybody was nearly asleep. I never saw anyone 
follow this system of remaining so long at table, except 
the Princess of Wales. It is high treason to say s0; 
yet Miss White’s house, which is reckoned so famous 
for its agreeable reunions, does not frequently afford me 
the amusement it is supposed to give all those who have 
the good fortune to obtain an entrée therein. At the 
dinner table sometimes the wits and mighty spirits col- 
lected round it display their conversational talents; but 
theeevenings are often very dull, and I have been present 
at many a party, composed of insignificant persons, who 
have sung and danced, and diversified their amusements, 
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which have been much more gay and enlivening than 
the learned and classic meetings held at Lydia White's. 

I was introduced to a Mr. S—d, a clever, satirical 
person, one of the Duke of D ’s protégés. How angry 
he would be if he knew I had called him such! He 
is a gentleman who thinks he is all-powerful; with his 
own lance of wit, and his arrows barbed with satire, 
he imagines he keeps all the world in awe of him; and 
he does, I daresay, make many tremble. I do not think 
such a power can be pleasant to the possessor; but Mr. 
S——d appears perfectly well satisfied with his reputation 
for being a censor on men and manners. He was very 
gracious to me, but I felt all the time that he was 
saying civil things to my face, that most likely the 
moment my back was turned he would not spare me 
any more than others. When Miss White introduced 
him to me, it was with the following whispered remark— 
“ He dissects everybody, my dear—tears them limb from 
limb, and is the most sarcastic person in the world; 
but he is notwithstanding so clever and kind-hearted, 
that everyone who knows him well, likes him exceed- 
ingly.” 

“TI tremble, dear Miss White,” I replied, “for I am 
a timid person, and dread having my flesh peeled off 
by his sarcasm.” 

“ Nonsense!” said she. “Do not pretend to say you 
are thin-skinned. Come here, Mr. S——;” and she 
beckoned to the aw/fw’ man, and introduced us to one 
another. 

In general, or at least very frequently, those who 
are endowed with a spirit of sarcasm, endeavour, on a 
first acquaintance, to conceal their propensity, lest they 
should alarm their new friends; and they try to make 
their way by assuming a kindliness of nature not their 
own, so as to make the stranger suppose the world has 
wronged them, by giving them the character of being 
satirical on their neighbours. But I discovered no such 
attempt in Mr. § ; the first smile, with which he 
prefaced the first words he addressed to me, betrayed 
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the characteristic feature of his disposition ; and the show 
of irony with which he observed, “ Our hostess is a truly 
delightful person,” as his eye glanced with disgust toward 
the unsightly object of his comments, betrayed the 
variance of his words from his inward thoughts, I 
answered with truth, that I thought Miss White was, 
indeed, an agreeable and an estimable person, and that 
she had great merit in the patience and good temper 
which she displayed under her trials, Again Mr. S 
sneered, as he replied, “ Yes; but I wish she could have 
some better arrangement made for her personal appearance. 
She always puts me in mind of a mummy, or a dead 
body washed on shore, and swollen with the effects of 
having been for a length of time in the water.” I could 
not answer this cross speech, and thought those who 
partake of her good dinners and her hospitality should 
refrain from such unkind remarks on her personal calamity. 
I endeavoured to extract some information from this wasp 
on other persons and subjects, and named the Princesse 
Lieven as a subject for him to play upon. [I did not 
feel the least repugnance or scruple in presenting her 
as game for him to hunt; she is so cross and ill-natured 
herself, that she would be well matched with Mr. S—d. 
The latter was very eloquent on the theme I had given 
him, and he cut and slashed at the Princess in great 
style. In the course of his lecture on her Excellency, 
he repeated some lines which were, as nearly as I can 
recollect, as follows : — 





ON MADAME DE LIEVEN. 


“Un air d’ennu2 

Et de mépris ; 

D’une reine de theatre 

La dignité factice : 

Des bouderies, 

Des broderies, 

Des garnitures pour quatre : 
‘ Voila lambassadrice 

A la facon de Barbarie.” 


I expressed my admiration of these lines with such 
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earnestness that I appeared to have won Mr. S—~d's 
heart, and he began to grow quite confidential, as he 
told me how the same lady had treated one of the greatest 
ladies in England with such rudeness that the English- 
woman said she never would speak to the Princess again. 
“At the same time,” added Mr. S—d, “it is wonderful 
how, for the moment, this tawdry piece of impertinence 
rules the roast in London society, and all the fine ladies 
are at her feet, cringing to her as if she were a divinity. 
It is very amusing—nothing diverts me more than to 
observe Ladies and paying her the most servile 
court. They must all be great fools to be so taken in by 
a little insignificant-looking foreigner; but so it is.” 

Mr. S—d talked of Lady C L , and made 
@ pun on her name, saying she was not as gentle as a 
L——, he believed; and from her he alighted on Lady 
H-——d, and left his sting on her; and he would have gone 
on, imparting his venom to every soul in London, I dare- 
say, if I had not grown sleepy, and left the party. 














Monday, the 28th.—I received some letters from 
Italy which gave me great regret, for they speak in 
such disparaging terms of the poor Princess of Wales. 
In one I am told, “ I went the other day to Bossi’s, with 
Madame de Stael, and I cannot tell you how I was shocked 
at seeing him. He is hardly able to walk, and wholly 
incapable of holding a pen or a pencil. He said to me, 
the first thing, ‘Je me meurs, et c’est la Princesse de 
Galle qui m’a tué. He then told us that she wanted 
him to paint her picture, and desired him to draw several 
figures in different attitudes, that she might choose. 
This he accordingly did. I saw the sketches, and they 
are most beautifully designed. The Princess shuffled them 
over like a pack of dirty cards, and pretended not to be 
pleased with any one of them. The weather was intensely 
cold; and as she would insist on coming to sit in his 
studio, instead of accepting his offer to go to her hotse, 
he was obliged to have the room heated to an amazing 
degree, from its size and damp atmosphere, that she might 
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not catch cold: so poor Bossi, who you know was already 
delicate, worked in that to him unwholesome temperature 
three or even six hours a day, till at last it made him 
so ill that it reduced him to his present state. The 
Princess, he said, laughed when he complained of fatigue, 
and observed, ‘I am not tired, Signor Bossi—’tis all 
nonsense ; people do fancy dey cannot do half what 
they can do if they please.’ Nevertheless, although she 
made him work thus expeditiously, and was in such a 
hurry to have the picture finished and sent home, she 
has never paid poor Bossi: so he is out of pocket as 
well as health by this transaction. I really think the 
Princess is gone mad. I received a summons, some days 
after my visit to Bossi, to visit Her Royal Highness at 
Como, which I obeyed, I must own, rather reluctantly ; 
and I regret to say my visit was as unsatisfactory as 
I had anticipated. The Princess looked ill, talked in a 
querulous and restless manner, of wild projects, of living 
for the rest of her life in the East, or in Greece. ‘Greece, 
my dear, said she, ‘is a noble country; I could do good, 
and I think I shall set up my tent there for the rest 
of my days.’ I asked her if she never meant to return 
to England; upon which she shook her head, and said, 
‘No, my dear, it chasséd me from its protection, and I 
will never do’t de honour of setting my foot upon its 
ground: besides, my daughter is dead; why should I 
return to a land where I should be worse treated than 
a stranger?’ I saw it was in vain to reason with 
Her Royal Highness, I was sorry not to have an oppor- 
tunity of seeing Mr. Hownham, but he was out; and I 
was glad to escape from the royal habitation as soon 
as possible, for it distressed me to observe the familiarity 
of certain personages who are quite unfit, in every way, 
to form Her Royal Highness’s society. The poor Princess 
is grown quite thin, and looks very miserable. Hieronymus 
and Mr. Hownham must be much attached to her, to 
rerhain with such a person as this impertinent foreigner 
put in authority over them. I was told—-but perhaps 
it is not true——that Willy used to refuse at first to sit 
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in the room with the courier and his sister. The Princess 
informed me that she is going immediately to Sicily. 
Captain Pechell has refused to take Bergami on board 
his ship, so the Princess is trying to get another vessel. 
Poor Willy ran after me into the passage, to beg I would 
bid him good-bye, and he was ready to cry as he said, 
‘I wish we were going back again to England.’ I replied, 
‘I hope you will, and went away as soon as I could, 
lest the Princess should imagine I was saying anything 
to the boy she would dislike him to hear. I am told 
this foreigner treats all the English attendants in Her 
Royal Highness’s service with the utmost impertinence 
and unkindness. Alas! I fear they will not continue 
to remain with Her Royal Highness, if she does not 
dismiss this disreputable servant. The Comtesse Oldi 
appears dull and stupid. 

“T am sorry to send you such an unsatisfactory account 
of the Princess of Wales’s establishment; but I know you 
are interested to learn the truth, and therefore I have 
described to you exactly the condition in which it 
appeared to me. I am far from supposing that this 
insolent upstart is on a more familiar footing with Her 
Royal Highness than that of a spoilt menial; but that is 
quite sufficient groundwork for her enemies to build the 
most injurious fabrications upon; and I dread the conse- 
quences to her, poor woman! However, I feel certain 
that no advice that could be given her would she take; 
on the contrary, the more she was requested to dismiss 
the Italian from her household, the more decidedly she 
would refuse to do so. The idea that people persecute 
and wish to deprive him, or anyone else, of a good 
situation, would make her more determined to support 
and protect him. The feeling is amiable, but in this 
instance quite misplaced, and evil must inevitably ensue 
of her wilfulness in retaining him in her service.” 

Another correspondent says upon this melancholy 
subject: “The Princess of Wales offered me two hundred 
pounds to accompany her to Greece, but I have not 
courage. If Dr. Holland had gone, I should perhaps have 
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felt bold enough; but as it is, I so dread the future for 
her, that I shrink from being an eye-witness of, or partici- 
pator in, all the misery that I fear awaits her. I think 
Her Royal Highness’s partiality for these vile Italian 
adventurers, the Comtesse Oldi and her brother, will at 
last cease. For their interest they will not do her any 
injury, so long as she continues to benefit them; but 
when they perceive that she is less favourably inclined 
towards them, they will carry off the jewels, plate, etc., 
that Her Royal Highness has with her, and perhaps even 
go the length of poisoning her, that she may not denounce 
them, The Princess has now lost her last English attendant, 
who is gone home with , and her house is full of 
these Italian people’s relations, They say the courier is 
to come out as chamberlain presently. He now signs 
himself Heudzére, and will dine at table soon. will 
tell you the lady is really his sister, and no more a 
countess than she is a pope. Oh, it is quite melancholy ! 
I wish some person would write to her, and ask Her Royal 
Highness if she is mad, or if she is aware what will be 
the consequence of permitting these disreputable people 
to continue as her attendants. What provoked me most, 
was her not putting on a rag of mourning, or taking the 
least notice of her poor brother’s death. Ido not under- 
stand the torpor which has apparently crept over her 
feelings. The M s went to see her, and were un- 
feignedly sorry to find her looking ill, and evidently in 
low spirits. Poor Willy they are very fond of, and he 
complained bitterly of the foreigners, and said they 
treated him most unkindly. I could fill my letter with 
lamentations on this sad subject, but reserve all commen- 
taries thereon for vive voix, when we meet, which, I hope, 
will not be at a very distant period,” etc. 

The foregoing letters pained me considerably. Nothing 
but a miracle can avert the destruction of the poor 
Princess; for Lady ——, to whom I communicated these 
mélancholy accounts, told me she heard there were persons 
actively employed in endeavouring to arrange a plot 
against the Princess, that would lead to her disgrace, 
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The principal members of this body of people appointed 
to watch her are stationed at Milan at this very moment, 
and highly paid. I asked Lady if notice could not 
be given to the public in England that such proceedings 
were being carried on against Her Royal Highness; and if 
a timely appeal to the justice of this country might not 
save her from the dire effects of a secret inquisition: to 
which she replied that unfortunately, though she was 
well assured of the truth of this surmise, as it could not 
be proved, the matter could not be publicly spoken of. 
I gathered, from all she said, that she considers the case 
hopeless, and that evil must ensue of the Princess's 
imprudent conduct. 

In the evening I learnt that the King is thought to be 
dying. It would seem as if all tended to hasten the end 
of this royal tragedy. When he dies, the Regent will be 
vested with unlimited power; and how fearfully will he 
not make the Princess feel his prerogative ! 





Tuesday, the 29th.—TI received another letter from Mr. 
S———, Formerly, when he lived in the world, it was less 
astonishing that he should find matter to draw out his 
shrewd and clever remarks; but now, when, as he himself 
says, he lives in complete retirement, and that he has 
only the imaginations of his own mind to furnish him 
with the brilliant ideas that flow from his pen, it is 
doubly surprising to read his amusing letters, every one 
of which seems to contain more pith than the preceding 
one. 
“Modern Athens, Thursday.— Dear , [should much 
sooner have done myself the honour of answering your 
letter, had I known, till within these two days, whether I 
was standing on my head or my heels. I will not trouble 
you with long family details, but merely state, that though 
I offered to take all the old furniture of this house at the 
highest price, because I would not also take the plate and 
linen, some of my relatives routed me out; the very médp- 
stick was carried off in triumph, to be sold at ———; and 
you, who have done me the honour to be in this house, 
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and know the wilderness of rubbish which it contains, may 
easily imagine the scene. I verily believed that my two 
ancient cats would have gone distracted. They shot like 
flashes of lightning continually from the garret to the 
dining-room, and back again, uttering the most dismal 
cries, and attempted to take refuge under the drapery of 
the maid-servants, who had other fish to fry, and could 
afford them no consolation. Poll, too, joined his screams 
to the concert; but my tortoise would have outslept the 
storm, had I not been obliged to move his basket. When 
he did awake, however, he set us all an example of com- 
posure, behaving much more like a philosopher than 
myself, the maids, or the cats. I have got all I wanted 
back again out of the hands of the Philistines, but cannot 
reduce the chaos to any order. It is said that when Ivish 
beggars, by any chance, are forced to take off their rags, 
they never can put them on again in the same comfortable 
fashion ; and I fear this is my case. But too much said 
of my own affairs, You may be sure, dear , that it 
would be most gratifying to my pride to be of any use to 
your friend Lady , In any shape; but, alas! as to 
what you mention she desires, I can be of no earthly sig- 
nificance. Living as I have done for so many years, what 
could I see or know? When I took up my abode here, I 
ceased to exist but in the common sense, like a rat or a 
toad. 

“The other day, when I had the painful task of 
numbering all my cousin’s books, I chanced to take up 
Frankenstein, and a thought struck me, which I wish Lady 
would improve upon. I imagine a wife for the 
monster. Let some man of art, hearing of his crimes, 
compose a wife to punish him. I think he should travel 
far and near, collecting the particles of the dust of all the 
most celebrated beauties of antiquity——-to Egypt, for 
instance, in search of the mummy of Cleopatra. I would 
have the ghosts of some of those ladies to oppose his 
efférts: surely a good deal might be made of this part. 
After he hath collected a sackful of beauty, he mixes up 
his dust with rose-water, etc., and shapes the doll, leaving 

IL—14 
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out all heart, but filling her head with the brains of two 
foxes and an ape. Up she starts, as radiant as the morn- 
ing, beautiful, but without one accomplishment, with no 
cleverness but cunning. The monster makes a fortune in 
India, and comes to London for a wife; he falls deeply in 
love with a doll, who loathes the sight of him, but marries 
him with a good grace; they reside in London, and there 
madame begins to reward his merits; she gambles, etc. 
etc., he still loving her in spite of all her faults. In this 
place many amusing London scenes might be introduced, 
without any personalities, which are always detestable. I 
would throw the monster into jail for her debts, and make 
her elope to France with a young dragoon officer, sending 
the monster a lock of her own and her lap-dog’s hair, by 
way of insult, in an ill-spelt letter. Hang the monster in 
a fit of jealous despair. Then, when the doll is walking 
with her lover through one of the narrow ruinous streets 
of Paris, in the dusk of the evening, a low window-shutter 
suddenly opens, and the fearful head of an old man 
appears, who blows his breath upon her, and quickly 
closes the window. She sinks down at her companion’s 
feet, a dry mass of dust and ashes! Pray, my dear : 
ask Lady to think on this my contrivance, and let me 
know your thoughts thereupon. Perhaps you may like to 
possess the jew d’esprit I send herewith enclosed. It was 
written by Sir Walter Scott many years ago, when Miss 
Lewis was staying at Edinburgh with her friend Lady 
; and having made this offering, I shall conclude 
with assuring you that I am your faithful,” etc. 











“CRIMINAL LETTERS. 
“The King against Sophia Lewis. 


“George, &c.— Whereas robbery and murder are, in this 
and all civilised countries, crimes of a high nature and 
severely punishable, especially when aggravated by circum- 
stances of atrocious cruelty, and perpetrated upon persons 
of distinguished merit and talents; yet nevertheless you, 
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the said Sophia Lewis, are guilty actor or art and part of 
the aforesaid crimes; forasmuch as, having associated your- 
self with the Right Honourable , commonly called Lady 
, professed tyrant and destroyer of the King’s liege 
subjects, you did frequent divers assemblies, concerts, plays, 
sermons, &c. &c., and then and there disturb the King’s 
peace and the quiet of his subjects, and withdrew their 
attention from their lawful business, amusement, and devo- 
tion, and by assailing them with certain weapons called 
charms, both open and concealed, contrary to the statutes 
provided against fascination and witchcraft; and in 
particular, upon the 30th day of January, 1801, or upon 
the day immediately preceding or following the same, or 
upon one or other of the days of the said month, or of the 
month immediately succeeding, you did violently and 
repeatedly assault the person of the deceased John Leyden, 
late preacher of the gospel, with the purpose and intent of 
depriving him of his rest, peace of mind, and other valuables, 
of which you possessed yourself. And although the said 
John Leyden was divers times heard to exclaim in the most 
pitiful and miserable accents, and to complain of your 
cruelty, yet nevertheless you continued to torment him with 
divers weapons, called wit, beauty, accomplishments, &c. &c. ; 
and particularly with a pair of keen and piercing eyes, and 
having penetrated to his very heart, you did most relent- 
lessly extract the same from his body, (he crying pitifully 
all the while for mercy:) And the said John Leyden having 
survived the cruel operation, (being a man of great bodily 
strength and vigour,) did, in consequence thereof, become 
insane and a burden to himself and his friends, being 
capable of nothing but of uttering complaints of your 
cruelty, until his compassionate friends had thoughts of 
sending him to the hospital of Coventry for the recovery of 
his senses. Nevertheless you, Sophia Lewis, did renew 
your attack upon this melancholy object, and did carry him 
off in a postchaise to W——, (he being altogether unable 
to resist the violence of your attack,) and there, or at some 
other place to the public prosecutor unknown, did continue 
your assault upon him, forcing him to dance while in this 
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lamentable state—a eruelty which can only be paralleled 
among the savage Indians: In consequence of which repeated 
barbarity the said John Leyden fainted, sank, and died away : 
At last, time and place aforesaid, the said John Leyden was 
barbarously robbed, tormented, and finally murdered as 
aforesaid, and you the said Sophia Lewis are guilty actor or 
art or part thereof. And there will be lodged in evidence 
against you divers poems, in the handwriting of the said 
John Leyden, all marking the progressive derangement of 
his understanding, and imputing the same to your ill usage ; 
also a letter addressed to the public prosecutor, beginning 
with the words Dear sir, and ending with the words turn 
over, with a postscript in the hand of the unfortunate 
sufferer, in a language unknown. For all which crimes you 
have justly deserved to undergo the punishment of law, 
namely, to be attached by means of a ring to such person 
of merit, fortune, and accomplishments, as may be found 
worthy of being public executioner upon the present occasion. 
Given under our signet at Edin”. this 2nd of February, 1802. 
(Signed) “ WALTER SCOTT, 
“Counsel for the King in this case.” 


March ist.—TI received several letters from abroad; 
amongst them one from Sir Wm, Gell. 

“Scene—a charming little room with the window open, 
looking out on the lovely bay. Orange-trees, myrtles, and 
flowers under my window. The sun shining as it can only 
shine at Naples. 

“ Present, an individual dressed in an orange and blue- 
coloured dressing-gown, a red velvet nightcap upon his 
head, his countenance nearly of the same hue as his gown, 
perhaps a little more resembling a citron colour; his feet 
rolled up in flannel, and deposited onastool. He exclaims 
occasionally with much anger and vehemence, as a twinge 
of the gout makes itself severely felt. 

“ Now why, say you, put in such an ngly figure in the 
foreground, to destroy the beauty of the scene? Reméve 
yonder monster out of my sight, you exclaim. But when 
I inform you, dear ——, that this same unsightly-looking 
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personage is your faithful Adonis, I am certain all your 
disgust will turn to pity. Such, then, is my condition at 
this present moment when I have the pleasure of writing 
to you, and such it has been for this some time past, which 
must account for my not having sooner replied to your 
last kind letter. It would seem, by all the accounts you 
give, that London society is very brilliant at this epoch; 
yet (though, perhaps, you will not believe the declaration, 
and will think it is because the grapes are sour that I say 
so) I do not feel the smallest wish to be immersed in 
the whirlpool of your dissipations. A London life is 
pleasant enough from twenty to thirty, but not after that 
period—at least not the kind of life a poor single man is 
able to lead—hunting for dinners, and paying court to 
every stupid person who hangs out notice that they give 
‘good entertainment for man and woman’; which good 
entertainment, by the way, is very often exceedingly bad, 
both as to provender for body and mind. If I were as 
rich as the Duke of , and had such a palazzo as he 
possesses, wherein to receive those I liked, and no others, 
I could exist very well in London for a few of the summer 
months; but I never would spend a spring, autumn, or 
winter there, in those days when you citizens dwell in an 
atmosphere of fog and east winds, by which your faces are 
all transformed to a copper-coloured hue, with red noses, 
living, like the inhabitants of the North Pole, by candle- 
light during the greater part of the four-and-twenty hours. 
It is marvellous how any person can prefer such a climate 
to that of this divine country; and it surprises me more 
particularly that you, a person of taste and discernment in 
most matters, should follow the foolish multitude in this 
wilful love of home. It is a pretty notion in fairy tales, 
wherein mention is never made or alluded to of the above- 
mentioned fogs, east winds, and such-like vulgar realities ; 
-—but to put the theory into practice is a great mistake. 
You ask me if I shall never return to England. Never is 
a’great word, and I may be compelled some day; but as 
long as I am a free agent, and that there is not a law 
passed to forbid all the variable changes of the British 
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atmosphere, I shall avoid encountering an increase of suffer- 
ing—which I should infallibly do, were I to expose myself 
to your northern climate: so I live in hopes that you, and 
a few others whom I care for, may come here, and thus I 
may enjoy your society without paying too great a price 
for that pleasure—which I should do, by exposing my 
wretched limbs to the cold blasts of England. 

“TI heard from the Princess of Wales a few days since, 
and had the honour of receiving a letter written by her own 
royal hand; but so written, I could only decipher half of 
its contents, and was satisfied to guess the rest. Mrs. 
Thompson appears dissatisfied with self and all the world 
besides, specially with the household; from which, says 
she, ‘Dere is not one to choose better than de oder; dey 
have all behaved in the most crwellest manner possible to 
me. Of course your humble servant is included in this 
anathema. No mention is made of the present court, by 
which I judge their reign is drawing to a conclusion. 
Heaven speed its termination, though mayhap it may be 
followed by a worse, and that Mrs, Thompson will only fall 
out of the frying-pan into the fire. I heard, by a sidewind 
report, that the plan fixed upon by Mr. Thompson for the 
maintenance of the peace and quiet of the Thompson 
kingdom, not to mention his own domestic felicity, was to 
propose to Mrs, Thompson, when the elder Thompson dies, 
and that he is succeeded by Thompson junior, to accept a 
large income, and never to set foot on Thompson ground. 
I do not think Mrs. T. will submit to these conditions. 
There is a deal of spirit in the latter, which will revolt at 
such terms, and we shall see grand doings yet, I promise 
you. ‘The Great Mogul’ trembles in his slippers, I know, 
and is most anxious to retain Liverpool and Co. in office, 
because they have sworn to fight against Mrs, Thompson. 
They are a rascally set, and quite equal to obeying Mr. 
Thompson’s most unreasonable commands. I hear Mrs. 
Thompson’s health is not so good asit used to be. Willikin 
revolts frequently, and hates the Count Hector Von Dtr 
Ott, so that there are disturbances in ‘ Paradise, as Alcan- 
drina denominates the Villa d’Este. I have sometimes 
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wished I could disguise myself, and obtain an entrance into 
this Eden, to have the fun of seeing how these primeval 
personages pass their time. 

“Who is the favourite in the harem of the Sultan just 
now? Is it, as we outlandish folks hear, my Lady of 
C—— that has had the honour of having the handkerchief 
thrown to her ? 

“We have few of our country-people here at present, 
and unless I could pick and choose, so as to have those I 
prefer, I do not lament the absence of English folks. Lady 
D is one of the few residing with us Neapolitans. 
She is handsome—more I know not of her, save what 
rumour has been pleased to invent, viz. that she once had 
a black child, which being an inconvenient circumstance, 
the little nigger was changed, by some hocus-pocus, into a 
fair flaxen-headed infant. Remember, J have not coined 
this anecdote, and am only the speaking-trumpet of report; 
which it is very imprudent to be, by the way, as the poor 
machine is frequently accused of being the composer of the 
news it repeats mechanically. 

“ At whose shrine doth Mr. W—d bend the knee? and 
does he dress more like a gentleman than in former times ? 
It is said the Duke of G torments the Duchess, and 
makes her live up at the tip-top of the house, and treats 
her cavalierly. Now, being but an off-sprout of royalty, 
such manners are not seemly; but I have always remarked 
that these half-and-half people of blood, noble or royal, are 
peculiarly grand, and give themselves twice as many airs as 
the original roots and direct branches of the tree. 

“Poor Lewis! are you not sorry for the Monk? 
Some say he was poisoned by his slaves. No good ever 
yet came of doing good and generous actions. Rest 
assured, dear ——, it is quite a mistake to be kind and 
noble, ‘Tis always your mean, selfish people who fatten 
and thrive, and come to a good end. To think of the poor 
dear Monk’s being thrown overboard and eaten by the fish ! 
Pruly it vexes me, and I am sure so it will you. To 
whom did he leave all his worldly goods? I suppose to 
his sister, Lady Lushington. 
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“« And now I must conclude, for my poor fingers ache, 
and I am sure you will be wearied with this long epistle, 
so I will only add that I am yours with great regard, 

“ GELLINO, alias ANACHARSIS, ADONIS, etc. etc.” 


March 2nd.—To my great surprise, I received a letter 
from the Princess of Wales, giving me a commission to 
execute, which is to inform Lady ——, “Que j’ai donné 
Yordre positive d’arranger mes affaires pecuniaires, et 
qu'elle trouvera sa pension chez Monsieur ——; et aussi 
assure la au reste que je serai en tous temps son amie 
bien sincére.” 

“It is better thus, dear ——-; I will not express to 
Lady ——— any disappointment at her having forsaken me, 
though to you I will confess I was much hurt at her for 
so doing. N’importe! Ma vie s’écoule lentement mais 
surement, et il y aura fin un de ces jours. Dear ; 
I may hope for some happiness in another world, auquel 
je ne m’attends plus dans celui-ci. 

“I was glad to hear from Mr. North that you were 
well, Pardon my troubling you with this letter, but I do 
not like myself to address Lady , as that would 
renouveler an intercourse which I do not wish for to happen. 

“William, who knows I am writing to you, begs me 
to remember him to your recollection; he always speaks 
of you with the greatest regard, as being so kind to him 
at Kensington. 

“ Adieu, ma chére! croyez-moi toujours votre tres 
sincére amie, 








“Cc. P.” 


I was much touched by this letter; it was evidently 
written at a moment of great depression, and when the 
poor Princess felt to the uttermost the loneliness of her 
fate. She wrongs Lady ——, however, in condemning 
her for having quitted her service; it was from no 
disrespect or want of attachment to Her Royal Highness 
personally; but Lady ——— had other and stronger 
claims upon her, which rendered it absolutely necessary 
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for her to resign her situation in the Princess's house- 
hold, 

I communicated the foregoing letter to Lady ——, 
and advised her to lose no time in applying to Mr. —— 
for the payment of the salary due to her; since, if she 
delays to do so, the money the Princess had appointed for 
that purpose might be applied to the liquidation of some 
other debt, as I well know Her Royal Highness is in the 
utmost distress respecting money matters. These horrible 
foreign servants have been cheating her in every way. I 
was told that several tradespeople at Milan had refused 
to send in goods on her account, if only ordered by the 
Comte Hector Von Der Ott, as Sir W. Gell calls him; 
and that, in consequence, the Princess had given an order 
for them to obey this person’s commands to any amount. 
It is pitiable to think of her being in the hands of such 
dishonest servants; and were I not aware of the utter 
uselessness of giving her any counsel, I would, in my 
teply, venture to tell Her Royal Highness the opinion 
generally entertained of her establishment; but it would 
produce no good effect. Perhaps she will at last become 
convinced of their rapacity; but then I fear it may not be 
till it is too late. Therefore, although the poor King’s 
death, it is apprehended, will make a great commotion, yet 
that event is the only one likely to induce the Princess to 
dismiss her present household, and return to England: for 
I think with Sir W. Gell that she has still sufficient 
energy left to make her endeavour to maintain her position 
in this country. I was told to-day, on good authority, 
that the Regent dreads her coming back to England, and 
is devising all sorts of manceuvres to prevent her doing so. 
People are becoming inquisitive about the Milan com- 
mission, and murmur very loudly against the continuation 
of these secret proceedings against her. I heard that Lord 
Yarmouth, the Prince’s dear friend, let out all his master's 
intentions on this score, and declared that what the Regent 
wislfed was, to persuade the Princess to accept a large 
income, and to resign all pretension to queenly dignities, 
and to promise never to set her foot in any part of these 
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dominions. This report tallies with what Sir W. Gell 
had heard; but then I was informed furthermore, that if 
she is restive, and determined to maintain her rights to the 
throne, the Prince will do all in his power to bring her to 
a trial. His ministers are much averse to this measure, 
it is said, knowing that it will be a most dangerous one to 
themselves, the Prince, and the country. But upon my 
asking if it were possible that he had the means to attempt 
such a scheme, my informant shook his head and replied, 
“The Princess has been most imprudent since she left 
England, and she has now for some time past shut her 
doors against all the English who waited upon her. Of 
course this circumstance will be laid hold of, and people 
will augur ill from this strict seclusion, and imagine the 
Princess does not choose any person to see the footing on 
which she lives with these Italian people.” What reply 
could I make to such a remark? what reply could any of 
her friends make, except that it is a pity—that they 
are sorry—and that, as all those do who have lived 
intimately with the Princess of Wales, they must know 
that she often gave occasion for animadversion on her 
conduct by the imprudence of her manners and conversa- 
tion, when she did not deserve censure of a deeper dye, 
and that I imagined the reason of her denying herself to 
English visitors arose from the prejudice which she had 
imbibed against their country-people, and that she wished 
to avoid hearing them recalled to her recollection, as she 
conceived herself to have been ill treated by many of 
their nation. When I observed that the Princess had 
mentioned to me having seen Mr. N. lately, my in- 
formant replied, “Oh, his presence will not do her much 
good—he is reckoned a very gay man.” “Mr. N—— 
gay?” I repeated, with astonishment. “It is even s0,” 
was the reply; “extraordinary as it may appear, he is 
a great heart-slayer.” He is certainly very agreeable in 
conversation, but most unprepossessing in his appearance ; 
and so dirty in his toilette, that it is not to be beliéved 
any gentleman should be so careless in his dress. Only 
imagine what he is well known to have declared to several 
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persons, that he “never travelled so comfortably as he did 
in going to Rome on one occasion, when he never stopped 
to change his habiliments during the whole journey.” I 
could not help laughing at this anecdote; but my friend 
appeared to have a prejudice against Mr. N. , 80 I do 
not give credence to his information on the subject. 

Lord Fife called on me. He is become much more 
agreeable than he used to be formerly; for he talks much 
more, and has not acquired any finery by having become 
a great man. He has a Spanish gentleman with him at 
present, who, he informed me, sings delightfully. Lord F. 
is supposed to be very extravagant, and it is said his great 
fortune will soon be exhausted. 

Lady P is quite an anti-Princess, and says she 
knows to a certainty of a daughter she had at Durham. 
She informed me that there is a book advertised, called 
“Perjury and something else refuted,” by Her Royal 
Highness the Princess of Wales, at full length. I hope 
this also is an invention; for it is beneath her majesty to 
publish a book about herself; and yet I am told nobody 
can dare to advertise a book in anybody’s name without 
their permission. However, I intend to obtain this book, 
which I believe to be an imposition, and that I may 
contradict the blockheads who will believe any catchpenny, 
as if they supposed the Princess really wrote “The Spirit 
of the Book.” The only reason I have for fearing this 
new production may be sanctioned by the Princess, or at 
least that she has permitted her name to appear as the 
author, is, that she has been tempted perhaps by the offer 
of money, which, as she is much annoyed on that score, 
may have led her to do this or many other foolish things. 

I happened to open Madame de Stael’s Allemagne, 
and passed the whole night in reading that delightful 
work over again. The great charm in all her writings is 
that they are her own thoughts, set down with all the 
foree of home-felt truth; and any person who has had the 
gratification of living in intimacy with this celebrated 
woman, must be aware that in reading her works they are 
holding conversation, as it were, with herself. I heard 
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the other day that she is about to marry her pretty 
daughter to the Due de Broglie. It is an alliance which 
pleases her, I hear, in every way; which I am very glad 
to learn. Malle. de Staal appeared to me exceedingly 
amiable and fascinating, but far inferior to her mother in 
point of intellect. She may not be the less a happy 
woman—nay, perhaps that inferiority may conduce to her 
happiness; and being the daughter of so clever a person 
is fame sufficient, without desiring to gain celebrity in her 
own person. It appeared to me that Mdlle. de Staé] had 
more tenderness of disposition than her mother, but less 
ardour in her feelings—less enthusiasm ; and therefore she 
is more likely to be a happy woman than Madame de 
Staél. But it always surprised me to see how the latter, 
who is so romantic in her nature, was anxious to make her 
daughter form an alliance of interest, without reference to 
the choice of her heart. It is curious to observe how 
often those who are themselves the most unworldly and 
disinterested, seek to render others who are under their 
influence the very reverse. I suppose this proceeds from 
self-experience, which has taught them the insufficiency of 
youthful preference, to procure happiness in marriage, 
when unattended by those prudential considerations with- 
out which there can be no lasting comfort. 


I received a visit from Miss Knight. Her presence 
recalled Kensington and the poor Princess to my mind. 
She conversed with sense and kindliness on these topics, 
but her exceeding prudence always restrains the expression 
of her feelings, and she appeared averse to dwelling on the 
subject. The only remark she made which struck me as 
singular was, that, in speaking of the King’s illness and 
probable decease, she said she conceived it would be a 
fortunate event for the country. Miss Knight has a very 
refined mind, and takes delight in every subject connected 
with literature and the arts. She is exceedingly well 
read, and has an excellent judgment in these matters. 
Being lately arrived from Rome, Miss Knight spoke with 
enthusiasm of the interest attached to that classic eity. 
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She was intimate with Cardinal Gonsalvi, and has a high 
opinion of his character and talents. She said he was 
more free from vulgar prejudices on religious topics than 
any Roman Catholic with whom she had ever been 
acquainted, and that his benevolence and unaffected piety 
are admirable. When I alluded to the Duchess of 
Devonshire’s influence over him, Miss Knight seemed to 
consider that it was an erroneous idea to suppose he was 
under her sway, or any other person’s, for that he was 
particularly independent in all his opinions. She said the 
Pope was a most amiable man, but not so clever or decided 
a character as the Cardinal. I was much amused by her 
description of a visit paid by a lady to the Princess 
Pauline, who received her guest with all the form of a 
royal personage. Her conversation was chiefly about the 
English people, and she observed that all the English 
gentlemen who had ever seen her were in love with her. 
said she never saw a person who appeared to her 
half so conceited or vain as this lady. In speaking of 
Canova’s statue of herself, she said, “ Ca ne me flatte pas.” 

Lady W. was at Rome at the time Miss Knight 
resided there, and she was giving tableaux and private 
theatricals, which, she said, were very well got up. I 
alluded once to the poor Princess Charlotte’s death, but 
Miss Knight only replied, “ Ah, that was a melancholy 
event!” and passed on to other subjects. She did not 
impress me with the idea of lamenting the Princess so 
much as I should have supposed she would have done. 
But perhaps she may, in reality, mourn her melancholy 
fate, and that she only forbears speaking of her lest she 
should say too much. Certainly Miss Knight was very 
ill-used by the Queen and the Regent, and I do not think 
Princess Charlotte liked, although she esteemed her. Miss 
Knight was not sufficiently gay, or of a style of character 
suited to Her Royal Highness. 

Mr. L—1 the painter visited me. He is a conversible, 
mddest person, with just the sort of manners suited to his 
station, and all the varied lore which his profession 
supplies, to render him an agreeable member of society. 
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How refreshing it is, even in the busy vortex of the gay 
world, to find some persons who still soar above it, and 
who indulge, with high, unspoiled tastes, in all the 
elegancies of mental pursuit ! 

I called at Mrs. "3. She is just the same person 
that she ever was—a great contrast in character to my 
little artist friend; for she is busy perpetually with this 
world, and always on the look-out for the high places of 
the earth, longing to attain unto them, and courting those 
who have already gained them. Yet this pursuit after 
worldly influence and worldly aggrandisement does not 
appear to afford her happiness; for she is always grum- 
bling, and speaking in a mysterious manner of her misery. 
She said to me, “I shall see how things are—if they go 
on pleasantly, perhaps I shall remain all the winter in 
London—otherwise I shall go abroad again.” I conclude 
“things” means H and his humours. Poor Mrs. 
! tis a lonely life after all, and harsh; but it has yet 
some charms—liberty and independence. Her wisest 
way would be to dwell on these advantages alone, and to 
push the désagréments into the background. 

Madame came in whilst I was with Mrs. : 
a, plain-looking little personage, speaking a sort of German 
French, with a clever, intelligent countenance, and soft 
eyes, that are not without charm. I am very partial to 
foreigners, and very apt to think them more fascinating 
than my own country-people. When she left, Mrs. 
told me a curious history of Madame She was the 
wife of a dragoman at Constantinople; her husband died, 
or was killed; the revolution came, and left her in a fine 
house, indeed, but literally without one shilling to support 
herself. She determined to make the best of her situation, 
like a wise woman, and immediately conceived the idea of 
letting her house to lodgers, which she did; and the first 
person who took it was the father of her husband, on 
whom her fascinations soon made an impression, and ne 
succeeded in becoming his wife. 

At Miss ——’s, in the evening, I met a very curious 
person; his profession is that of landscape painter and 
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teacher, but his whole mind and soul seems given to 
astrology. He talks of this subject not as a superstitious 
folly, but as a deep science, given to man to guide himself 
and his concerns by the stars. I never would condemn as 
a folly that which I have not proved to be so; neither 
would I readily give belief to what I have not examined 
into, and probably never shall examine into ; but certainly 
Mr. V ’3 manner of treating this subject was very 
extraordinary, and his keen enthusiasm extremely 
amusing, 

Miss P—r, the authoress, was also there: she has 
gentle manners, and an amiable expression of countenance. 
I never saw a countenance more replete with sweetness, 
and I believe her character assimilates to the impression 
her personal appearance conveys, and that she is a most 
estimable person in private life, and “The soul keeps the 
promise we had from the face.” 





March 4th.—Lawrence had invited me to visit his 
studio, so I went with Lady W The portrait I liked 
most was one of Lady Melbourne, which was very like her, 
and less gaudy than the other pictures hanging in his 
room. Lady W—d made many shrewd remarks on them, 
some of which were not pleasing to the artist, and 1 felt 
awkward, but it is impossible to prevent her saying 
anything which comes into her head; and she remained 
there till I was completely tired, and I am sure so was 
Lawrence. He offered to show me some day his collection 
of drawings by the ancient masters, which are said to be 
splendid. He is always polite and courteous to me, yet I 
never can persuade myself to like him. 

Lady W called on Lady H , and insisted on 
making me accompany her, though I told her I was not 
intimate with her, and stood rather in awe of her stately 
manners. Lady W——— would not be persuaded that I 
had rather not have accompanied her, so I was forced to 
comply with her wishes, and was agreeably surprised to 
find Lady H—— much less formal than I had ever seen 
her. I should have supposed Lady W—d was the last 
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person who would have suited her, but she appeared on 
the contrary extremely partial to her, and the visit was, 
as it usually is by Lady W , prolonged till candles 
were brought. Lady H—— talked a great deal upon 
dress, and had several new hats and caps brought down 
by her maid to show us. This confirmed what I had 
heard of her love for the toilette. At last, Lady W 8 
eye glanced by accident to the clock, and, starting up 
with extreme surprise when she discovered the hour, we 
took our departure. Lady W-: extolled Lady H 
afterwards to me, up to the skies, and said she esteemed 
her first of all those who had ever had influence over the 
Regent; that she considered her more upright and more 
disinterested even than Mrs. Fitzherbert. “Ah!” said 
Lady W , “Mrs, was the wicked one; she was 
indeed a dangerous woman to have an ascendency over 
the Prince, for she would have sacrificed any person or 
any thing to attain her ends.” 

Lady W: then went on to tell me a story related 
of this lady, which, as nearly as I can remember it, was 
as follows:—Twelve gentlemen were dining together, and 
after dinner, in speaking of different ladies, each one said 
he knew a woman whom he considered the most wicked 
person he had ever heard of, or even read of in any book. 
The curiosity being excited of every individual present, 
each person declaring that he was acquainted with one 
such lady, they all agreed to write her name on slips of 
paper, and to put them into a hat, and that each one 
should draw the pieces put in. Accordingly, said Lady 
W. , they did so, and on every one was written the 
name of the same individual. They were exceedingly 
shocked, added she, and all agreed to keep the matter 
secret ; it was not known for many years, I believe, until 
one of the party present told it, and it got wind. 

“Ah!” I replied, “76¢ ow tard tout se scait.” “Very 
true,” replied Lady W. , “yet, like all truths, it is 
utterly disregarded, and people act and speak as if they 
never anticipated that their sayings and doings would 
be known.” 
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In the evening I had the pleasure of meeting Catalani 
at Sir W. F——’s at dinner. She has very fascinating 
and unaffected manners, quite unlike a professional person 
in her whole deportment, very ladylike and self-possessed, 
without being conceited. Her voice is much pleasanter 
in a room than it is in the theatres, and it is most 
mellifluous when subdued in its tones; she is altogether 
a lovely and bewitching syren. All the gentlemen of the 
party were in love with her, and paid her the greatest 
homage; but she does not appear to me to have a particle 
of coquetry, and there is a great naiveté in all she says. 
I was told that her virtues and exemplary conduct as a 
wife and mother are equal to her talents; she appeared, 
from what she said to me, pleased with England and the 
English in general; but in speaking of Lady —— and 
Miss , 8he did not appear to be so partial to them, 
and called them “ the stocking blue.” 





March 5th.—I was glad to receive a letter from my 
friend Lady ———; she writes with all the enthusiasm of 
her nature, on the beauties of the country through which 
she has been travelling. The style of her letters is care- 
less and rambling, but so entirely unaffected and genuinely 
sincere that I always take delight in receiving them. She 
dates from Milan, and says— 

“Thus much farther safe, dear ——, and well, and 
well pleased in all, except in being so far from you. 
Every now and then that thought comes painfully across 
my mind; but one cannot reconcile all things, and I hope 
you will be tempted once more to come to the Continent. 
I know your destination in that case lies wide of Florence; 
but yet I think I could contrive to make it answer my 
purpose also. Well, so much for hope, now for fact. I 
left Lausanne with —— a fortnight since. The road over 
the Simplon is certainly one of the grandest works of man, 
amid the grandest works of nature, It is the finest road, 
the gentlest ascent, over the most rugged and the highest 
mountains. The sun shone brilliantly, and the masses of 
light and shadow were grand beyond all description. I 

IL—15 
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can only say, the sort of mental excitement the scene 
occasioned is physically fatiguing. Strange to say, at the 
Simplon Inn, we enjoyed the best dinner I ever ate. The 
house is kept by French people: the man is a cook, and 
I do assure you a first-rate artist; his cuisine would 
astonish Lord Sefton, and all the gourmands in Christen- 
dom. It is not true that the road is suffered to go to 
decay as far as Yselle; that is, as far as the government 
of the Vallais extends; it is impossible for anything to be 
in better order, and I am told their Government lay out 
fifteen thousand francs upon it every year;—no small 
sum for so poor and so wild a country. From Yselle, 
indeed, the matter changes, and the shabby pigmy King 
of Sardinia is seen in his works, or rather no works. 

“T thought of you often as we journeyed along, and of 
the just admiration which you would experience on passing 
this imperial road. The bridges, the passes through the 
rocks, the good taste in which the whole is executed— 
greatness—simplicity —- power—these are the character- 
istics of this wonderful work. From Yselle till within 
two or three miles of D’uomo Dossola, the wildness of the 
mountain scene, its fierce and savage beauty, is at the 
highest. Then, as if a magician’s wand had effected the 
change, Spanish chestnuts of huge growth, vines, and 
cultivation burst at once upon the eye; the buildings, the 
people, all are changed, and Italy breathes around; but 
not till you reach the Lago Maggiore is this fully felt. 
Then indeed the softened beauty of the landscape, with 
all its wonders and all its balm, give perfect assurance 
of the land of promise. The rest of the road (the lake 
once passed) is as flat, as well cultivated, and as rich as 
that from Hyde Park Corner to East Sheen. 

“A great religious ceremony takes place to-day in my 
dear cathedral, which I regret, for I had promised myself 
some hours of enjoyment in walking about it in quietude, 
enjoying its own impressive grandeur, and no mummery 
to mar the effect. In consequence of this festival, tlere 
is no opera to-night. The brilliancy of this town, its gay 
equipages, and handsome, well-dressed women, above all, 
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the pleasant times I have passed here, make me lament 
that my stay now is to be so brief. Like you, I am fond 
of that which I know well, and habit confirms liking with 
me, even in my affection for localities. I intend to 
propose paying my respects to the Princess, and if she 
receives me, I will give you a full account of all I see or 
hear of Her Royal Highness. I will write to you from 
Florence. Believe me, yours,” etc. 


I went in the evening to Lady E——. Her parties 
consist chiefly of card-players, but there is a sprinkling 
of persons who converse, and it appears to me to be rather 
a pleasant house. Lady E—— herself is ladylike, and 
does the honours of her house well. I sat beside Prince 
Cimitelli all the evening. He is accounted clever, but, 
like many people with such a reputation, he is a dull, 
heavy person in conversation. He told me Lady E——’s 
history. She parted from Lord E—— nominally on the 
score of incompatibilité ahumeur; “but,” said the Prince 
in his broken English, “dat was not de reason;” and he 
smiled significantly as he added, “ Milord like some other 
person.” 

March 6th.—I received another letter from Mrs. 





“ Dear ,—My consternation at hearing you had 
again become a denizen of England could only be equalled 
by my anxiety to know how you bide the pelting of these 
pitiless storms. But though my ears are always open to 
everything regarding you, all I have been able to gather is 
that nobody has heard of your being ill. But that is not 
enough to satisfy me, who desire so much that you should 
be perfectly well. One hears of new patents for carrying 
sweet milk, fresh butter, roast beef, etc., to the Hast Indies, 
and I am in hopes the next will be for bringing balmy 
zephyrs from the Mediterranean, and sunbeams from the 
torrid zone. Ln attendant these happy discoveries, I trust 
the east winds will not visit you too roughly, and that the 
sun will never go off you, to use an elegant Scotticism, 
which, if I had the fancy of Cowley, I would have spun 
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into a score of witty, improper, metaphysical verses for you. 
Qne of the dire consequences of your return weighs very 
heavy upon my conscience. I had the folly to write you 
a letter all full of Walter Scott’s rhymes, which would first 
travel to Switzerland, and then follow you to England, 
with the whole multiplication table on its back. Mr. 
Wilson is about to publish a dramatic poem called Zhe 
City of the Plague. The title is rather alluring in a 
horrible way, and at this season especially, when horrors of 
every kind seem congenial. This is a wild, stormy, snowy 
day, and I feel as if a mental horror would be very relish- 
ing; but the literature of the present day is not of 
a spirit-stirring, hatr-standing sort; everything now is 
addressed to the reason, nothing to the heart or fancy ; 
and, in consequence, works of imagination are really 
becoming too reasonable to be very entertaining. Formerly, 
in my time, a heroine was merely a piece of beautiful 
matter, with long fair hair and soft blue eyes, who was 
buffeted up and down the world like a shuttlecock, and 
visited with all sorts of possible and impossible miseries. 
Now they are black-haired, sensible woman, who do plain 
work, pay morning visits, and make presents of legs of 
pork ;—vide Emma, which, notwithstanding, I do think a 
very capital performance: there is no story whatever, nor 
the slightest pretensions to a moral, but the characters are 
all so true to life, and the style is so dry and piquant, that 
it does not require the adventitious aids of mystery and 
adventure, Rhoda is of a higher standard of morals, and 
very good and interesting. These are the only novels I 
have read these many months. I took a great pleasure in 
the Antiquary, till I learnt who was the author. It is 
universally believed that it was written by a man of the 
name of Greenfield, once a popular clergyman, but whose 
name it is now a scandal to mention. Have you read 
Paul’s Letters? Partial as I am to the author, I confess I 
was disappointed. I believe they are very just and well 
written, and profound; but they really are not very 
entertaining. A man of genius must feel sadly trammelled, 
1 How much a name may prejudice a work ! and how unjustly !! 
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methinks, when confined to matters of fact, especially of 
modern date. This book, however, is much admired by 
persons of taste and judgment; so, I suppose, it is my 
vicious inclination for high colouring that has destroyed 
my capacity for relishing plain sense. 

“TI received a letter the other day from our mutual 
friend Lady , requesting me to mediate for her with 
the publishers here, respecting the sale of a manuscript for 
her. In the days of my youth I had a most extraordinary 
passion for angling, and the only drawback to my enjoy- 
ment was when J caught a fish, and felt it writhing on the 
hook and floundering at the line. Then I threw down my 
rod, and gave myself up to all the horrors of remorse. 
Now these self-same feelings I had not of late years 
experienced, till I received Lady ’3 last letter, and I 
had no sooner read it than I was assailed by all my 
quondam fishing pangs; for I beheld her on the tenter- 
hooks of suspense, and felt her pulling at the line with all 
her might and main. I therefore instantly despatched a 
note to Mr. Millar, requesting him to call upon me. But, 
alas! I had neither hook in his jaw nor line at his ear, 
and, after repeated applications, I have only now been able 
to obtain a private interview with him; so that Lady —— 
will think me the greatest dawdle (to use a woman’s word) 
in this wide world. I wish the result of our conference 
had been more satisfactory ; but, alas! it is only what my 
grey imagination foreboded. He said it was quite out of 
the question to put a value upon a work until he had seen 
it, for that solely on the merits of the book the price must 
depend. When I spoke of Lady "3 name as being 
worth thousands in itself, he shook his head, and replied 
that it would indeed excite a strong sensation, and cause 4 
temporary run upon the book; but that was not enough ; 
unless it was likely to become a standard one, it was 
impossible to give a large sum for it. With regard to Miss 
Edgeworth, Madame D’Arblay, and those heroines of 
rofnance, he said their publishers could venture to give 
them almost carte blanche, for thelr names were now 80 
celebrated, and their fame so firmly established and so 
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widely diffused, that before their books were printed there 
were thousands and thousands of copies bespoke, besides 
large orders for America and the Continent; so that 
one must not take these literary Goliaths into the question 
at all. Mr. told me they were the publishers of 
Self-Control, and had sold between four and five thousand 
copies, besides its being still in requisition. They next 
bought Marian, without reading, but upon the assurance of 
Mrs. Hamilton (the authoress) that it was the very best 
novel she had ever read. They printed eight hundred 
copies of it, and only sold three hundred. In short, I got 
such a complete history of the uncertainty of authorship, 
that I have resolved never to make a trade of it. Walter 
Scott is flourishing like a palm tree. It seems as if one 
was an evil spirit to venture to express any fears lest his 
literary prosperity should ever diminish, but, somehow or 
other, no author ever yet died rich I trust he may be 
an exception to his unfortunate brethren; but is it not 
true that authors of the greatest merit have seldom ended 
their days in plenty—I mean those who depended on their 
talents for gain as well as fame? I am bound by every 
tie of gratitude to pray for this great man’s continued 
success in his labours, for he has treated me with the 
greatest condescension. I can never repay the debt of 
thankfulness I owe Walter Scott, for this noble act of his 
benevolence. 

“You who rejoice at others’ weal will be glad to learn 
Miss has at last obtained her heart’s desire, and is 
married to Mr. Their love has mutually borne a 
long and trying test, and everyone who knows them 
rejoices at its happy reward. You will be tired to death 
of this interminable letter, dear : 

“Pray pardon yours,” etc. 














I went in the evening to Lady Salisbury’s. Her 
assemblies are certainly the best of their class in London. 
The house is like a nobleman’s, and the hostess herself Ras 
such dignified manners that they cannot fail to be courtly 

1 What a curious prophecy ! 
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receptions. But all assemblies that are merely show, with- 
out the amusement of music or dancing, are dull in the 
long-run, and, after an hour or two, I always feel very 
tired at such parties. What amused me most was to 
observe how Lady courted the foreign ministers, and 
specially the royal Duke of , whom she followed from 
room to room as if she had been his attendant in waiting. 
This servile homage succeeded in its object at length, and 
the Duke offered her his arm, to which she clung for the rest 
of the evening, and completely monopolised his attention. 
But I cannot help wondering that a woman of her rank 
and charms, mental and personal, should condescend to 
seek in such a marked manner for the attention which she 
should command 4& moins de frais. The strangest part of 
her character is, that she has two characters; the real one 
leads her to pay her court to kings and princes (and 
would to queens, if there were such things going, for she 
did once pay great attention to the Princess of Wales, 
until she thought the extinguisher was put on Her Royal 
Highness’s worldly consequence), and the false or assumed 
character makes her pretend to despise potentates and 
love independence. But the latter is only a mask to hide 
arrogance, and to obtain power in her own person, render- 
ing, if she could do so, every other woman insignificant. 
’Tis a strange choice for a person who has a position marked 
out and decided, from which nobody can displace her, to 
be perpetually pursuing the world with whip and spur ;— 
a thing only excusable in a parvenu or a lady of demi- 
fashion. I suppose it arises from a want of excitement, 
which, to some minds, is as necessary as food to the body, 
and a trivial object answers the purpose to some persons 
as well as a better. 

It appears to me as if it were more the fashion than 
formerly for married ladies to flirt in this town of London, 
at the balls and assemblies. It is a dangerous amusement, 
to say the least of it; for, like children playing at a sham 
fight, which often ends in a real quarrel—that which was 
at first sought as a diversion becomes an interest. How- 
ever, such considerations are the affair of those concerned, 
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and I think it is very wrong to allow oneself to comment 
thereon; for very often, I am sure, the earnest conversation 
one sees passing between people in a public party may 
only be relative to some other party, or a gown, or book. 

Mr. R wandered about the rooms at Lady 
Salisbury’s all the evening. I should have liked to have 
known all his thoughts on the scene wherein he was 
moving like a clever spy. People who know him well say 
he is kind-hearted to those he likes; but to me there is 
something very tremendous in the honeyed phrases he 
utters to everyone, accompanied, as they often are, by a 
smile of most malicious import. 

Lady G——, Mrs. S——’s sister, is beautiful, and 
I took pleasure in looking on her countenance; it has 
such a sweet and pure expression that it stood out from 
all the host of faded and hackneyed faces of the majority 
of the assemblage of persons present there. 





September 1st, 1820.—Since I last wrote my Diary, 
many strange and unlooked-for events of a public nature 
have occurred, and my own private existence has also 
been replete with matter of painful excitement, on which 
I have not the courage to dwell; there are passages in 
life of which we would gladly efface every trace. 

The public event which has most interested me 
personally, and also, I believe, excited the greatest emotion 
in the hearts of the British people, is the untimely and 
cruel fate of the Queen.—All her friends had long dreaded 
that she would place herself in jeopardy by the folly of 
her conduct, and their fears proved but too well founded. 
Her Majesty was displeased with me, owing to the 
misrepresentations of a mischievous busybody, and we 
had had no intercourse for some time previous to her 
return to England. But I ventured through the medium 
of a trusty person to send the Princess the following 
advice, namely, to discharge all her foreign attendants, 
male and female, and to return without further delay to 
England. Greatly to my surprise, she followed my counsel, 
and on the 6th of June last she reached London. She was 
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upon the whole well received; a very strong feeling existed 
in her favour, notwithstanding the many acts of impru- 
dence which she had committed since her departure from 
this country. Very soon, the proceedings in the Houses 
of Parliament commenced against Her Majesty, and then 
followed that memorable trial, which is a blot never to be 
effaced from the history of the reign of George the Fourth. 
Had he been himself a faultless husband—had it been from 
a respect to virtue and moral dignity that he instituted such 
charges against his consort, and had recourse to such degrad- 
ing means to substantiate those charges as that of hiring 
suborned witnesses,—even in that supposititious case, it may 
be asked, are we to do evil that good may ensue? But as 
the fact really stood, the King should have been the last 
man in the world to denounce his wife as guilty; and the 
consequence of his doing so induced the general belief 
that his conduct was the result of private hatred. It 
would seem as if Heaven also considered it in the same 
light; for though strong evidence was brought against 
her—though she was proved to have been guilty of very 
great imprudence, and want of decorum, both as a woman 
and a queen—she was virtually pronounced by the laws of 
the land innocent of the crime with which George the 
Fourth charged her. Minor errors were lost sight of in 
the one overwhelming fact, of her being acquitted of the 
great offence. The Queen’s conduct throughout the trial 
was of a very high order of moral courage, and the 
undaunted temerity with which she met the charges made 
against her was a strong proof of her innocence. 

No guilty person could have had the audacity to 
challenge examination into their conduct in the manner 
she did; and the result of that famous and infamous trial 
was the greatest triumph a woman accused of such a 
breach of virtue ever attained. The manner in which she 
was treated during the whole of the proceedings accorded 
with that pursued during the previous years of her 
regidence in England, Every indignity was shown her by 
the King, and no residence, or any of the common 
decencies of life, were provided for her, much less those 
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suitable to one who by birth and by marriage claimed 
alliance with the British Crown. Nothing could be more 
unwise than this display of inveterate hatred in minute 
concerns; for it showed the nation by what a malicious 
spirit she was persecuted, even to the death, and it only 
served to rouse a deeper feeling of pity in the public mind 
towards the object of such malevolence. 

Mr. Brougham, whatever had been his intentions on 
jirst undertaking the management of the Princess of 
Wales’s affairs, had gone too far in the business to retreat 
without dishonour; so that, not to mention any feeling of 
interest which he now took in the Queen of England’s 
cause, apart from mere worldly motives, his own success 
depended on advocating her side as skilfully as he could; 
and once being determined to use his utmost exertions in 
her service, the talents to do so were not wanting in him, 
and he displayed the most consummate power and 
eloquence in his speeches on this trial. Certainly, the 
Queen was in a great measure indebted to this extraor- 
dinarily clever man for the brilliant termination of that 
investigation. The King was all-powerful, the Queen 
destitute of any patronage or influence whatever. Her 
daughter, the object who might have been supposed to 
have rendered her more interesting to the nation, was 
dead; consequently the warm support and _ protection 
shown her by the nation at large was a noble proof that 
the English people en masse are a disinterested race, and 
fear not to espouse the cause of the oppressed, or take the 
weaker side against the strong and the powerful. 

Many of the peers, and also other private individuals, 
who had entertained the strongest prejudices against Her 
Majesty, hastened to congratulate her on the termination 
of the trial. But though she had had the courage to go 
through that trying scene with the utmost fortitude, and 
though her spirits had never for a single moment, either 
in private or in public,sunk beneath the weight of suffering 
imposed upon her, still when the trial was over, and that 
she was acquitted, she did not evince the satisfaction 
which might have been expected; she appeared worn-out 
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in mind and body. The desolateness of her private 
existence seemed to make her very sorrowful: she appeared 
to feel the loss of her daughter more than at any previous 
moment, and she wept incessantly. Perhaps bodily 
weakness and over-exertion had some part in occasioning 
this gloom. 

On the last day of the trial, when requested to retire 
and take some refreshment, she peremptorily refused to do 
so, and on some persons offering the Queen refreshments 
which they had brought for their own use, she declined 
accepting them, saying, “I can take a chop at the King’s 
Head if I am hungry ;”—alluding to the tavern bearing 
that sign near the House of Lords. There was much ready 
wit in that reply, but it was, perhaps, ill-timed, and she 
was never afterwards heard to make a joke, or seen to 
smile. The injuries and unkindness which she had so 
long borne with admirable patience, had at last crushed 
the elasticity of her disposition, and the loneliness of her 
fate appalled her. 

Once again she made a struggle, and an ill-judged 
one, to enforce her rights, and to be present at the 
coronation of George the Fourth. But unless she went in 
her proper place to that ceremony, she should not have 
condescended to go at all. In that instance, also, the 
King showed a very shallow judgment, and betrayed his 
personal dislike to her. Since she had been publicly 
proclaimed fit to share his throne, and bear the name of 
Queen, he should have permitted her, if only from policy, 
to sit beside him at the coronation; he should have stifled 
the feelings of the man, and treated her with the assumed 
courtesy of the monarch. It would have passed current 
with many for a better feeling, and gained him popularity ; 
but he did so dislike her, that even he, who was a 
proverbially polite and courtly prince, could not assume 
civility towards the Queen. She very foolishly attempted 
to force an entrance within the Abbey, and was repulsed 
by’ the common soldiers. 

The persons who attended the Queen at the latter end 
of her life were faithful and attached to her, but they were 
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not persons calculated to give her the best advice. She 
endeavoured, poor unhappy Princess, to amuse herself, 
but, as informed me, she took no pleasure in anything. 
She once saw Prince Leopold, and his manner was 
affectionate and feeling. From all I ever heard of him, 
he is a good-hearted man, but timid and self-interested, 
and he was kept in such order by the King, that the only 
visit he ever paid his mother-in-law was in_ secret, 
unattended, and without any witnesses, except the Queen’s 
lady. 

A very short period elapsed between the trial and the 
Queen’s death. Her illness was sudden, and she was 
for some hours ignorant of her danger. When she 
became aware of her awful situation, she called to some of 
the attendants, and said, “I forgive all my enemies, I owe 
no one any ill will, although they have killed me at last;” 
or words to that effect. A curious circumstance occurred 
whilst she was on her death-bed, the night, or rather the 
morning on which she expired. A boat passed down the 
river, filled with some of those religious sectarians who 
had taken peculiar interest in her fate; they were 
praying for her, and singing hymns as they rowed by 
Brandenburgh House; and at the same moment a mighty 
rush of wind blew open all the doors and windows of the 
Queen’s apartment, just as the breath was going out of 
her body. It impressed those who were present with a 
sense of awe, and added to the solemnity of the scene. 

Thus died Caroline, Queen of England. Her fate must 
excite compassion in the sternest hearts; yet doubtless her 
premature decease was ordained in mercy. Her life, as far 
as human beings could judge, would not have been a happy 
one had it been prolonged. Divested by the King of the 
pomps and pleasures of royalty, she was at the same time 
debarred from the enjoyments of private life; she had no 
relatives who cared for her, and, from what I knew of her 
nature, she was warm-hearted, and would have pined with- 
out some object to love and be loved by; so that her death 
was a happy release from loneliness and persecution. 

The King’s malice followed her to the grave, and the 
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most indecent measures were resorted to in the arrange- 
ment of her funeral. The Queen’s remains were not 
permitted to lie in English ground, and objections were 
even made to her being buried at Hanover. Finally, 
however, her body was suffered to be placed in the vault of 
the royal family at that city. But the crown and insignias 
of royalty on the coffin were taken off, and I have been 
told that nothing but her name, “ Caroline,” stands to record 
who lies within that narrow house. The candle that is 
taken into that royal mausoleum to show the visitors the 
coffins, has always been placed on hers, so that the velvet 
is covered with wax, and otherwise soiled. Thus do her re- 
mains, even in the grave, meet with the same disrespect she 
endured throughout life; but her spirit, I trust, is at peace, 
and happy in the world above. I say and feel this from 
the bottom of my heart, and so ends probably the last 
mention I shall ever make of the Queen. If during her life 
she often gave cause for censure (in as far, at least, as 
appearance warrants), in her death she commands respect 
and sympathy; and it will be for the page of the future 
historian to decide how far her virtues were her own, and 
how far her follies were occasioned by the force of circum- 
stances and the cruel treatment she received. In making 
this summary of her character and her fate, one feeling 
alone predominates, which is that of pity for her sufferings. 
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ADDITIONAL LETTERS 
FROM 


THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 


February 6th, 1810, 


It is ages, my dear ——, since I have heard from you: 
pray do me the kindness to write to me soon, and enliven 
the dulness of my sojourn here by some of your eloquence. 
I saw yesterday an old friend of yours, Lady in 
believe it is fifteen years since we met. I have never 
before seen her since her marriage. I do not find her at 
all altered: indeed, I think her pretty now, and I did not 
as a girl think her so. Her eyes are lovely: to be sure 
that is her only beauty. She inquired much after you, but 
appeared to be in very low spirits. She talked with 
anxiety and feeling about her husband, who is again going 
to leave her to follow his trade, and has not yet recovered 
the Walcheren fever. 

Doubtless, my dear , you have heard of the over- 
whelming calamity which has happened to Lord Auckland’s 
family. About three weeks ago his eldest son, Mr. Eden, 
@ young man of twenty-two, in perfect health and spirits, 
and highly prosperous as to worldly affairs (he possessed a 
place for life of two thousand per annum), went out at nine 
o'clock from his father’s house in Old Palace Yard, and, 
saying he should return in an hour, he has never since been 
heard of. Hitherto every search has been made in vain: 
not a trace is to be found. People imagine he is drowned ; 
but you may suppose de grief of the unhappy parents on 
dis melancholy occasion. Yet our friend Telemachus could 
not resist making a pun on this funebre event, and said, 
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“Oh, dey ought to look for him in Hden; he must be 
there.” 

I had a party last evening, and much lamented your 
absence; for it was more agreeable than such assemblies 
are in general. I had the Persian ambassador, and the 
two Deshays danced and Catalani sung, and all de folks 
appeared to be pleased, so I was satisfied. I like to see 
people look content, which they do not often do in this 
country, I must say. My better half, or my worse, which 
you choose, has been ill, I hear, but nothing to make me 
hope or fear. 

Pray burn this piece of high treason, my dear : 

Lord Byron did inquire for you also, I must not forget 
to mention. He was all couleur de rose last evening, and 
very pleasant; he sat beside me at supper, and we were 
very merry: he is quite anoder man when he is wid people 
he like, and who like him, than he is when he is wid oders 
who do not please him so well. I always tell him there 
are two’ Lord Byrons, and when I invite him, I say, I ask 
the agreeable Lord, not the disagreeable one. He take my 
plaisanterie all in good part, and I flatter myself I am 
rather a favourite with this great bard. 

And now I must release you, my dear , from this 
long epistle, after telling you that I am pretty well, and 
try to fight with de blue devils, which, alas! often get the 
better of me. However, I am always—sick or well, gay 
or sad— 








Your affectionate 
: C. P. 





THE PRINCESS OF WALES TO THE SAME. 





Dear ,—The first intelligence I must give you is 
of , who you will be glad to learn is safely arrived. 
The next is a piece of news, which I have just heard, which 
will, I know, shock you. Mrs. Duff is dead, in consequence, 
it ds entirely believed, of the bite of a favourite dog, who 
was mad. I have not seen anything of dis poor lady for 
so many years, that I feel more indifferent to her death 
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than I should otherwise have done: besides, she was very 
ill-natured about me: my lord and master having bound 
Mr. Duff to his service, and made him swear hatred to me, 
he of course made his wife think as he did; but all those 
who knew her said she was truly amiable. 

Nothing can be more dull, dreary, and dismal than 
London. People do nothing but croak; and I am almost 
tired of asking them to dinner, they are all so cross and 
melancholy. Now, as I am both myself, I would wish to 
get a few bright spirits around me, 

Lady —— is returned from the Hoo in raptures of all 
the people she met there; amongst whom were Mrs, 
Sheridan, with whom she is amazingly satisfied, and cries 
up her singing, and everything belonging to her. Then 
there was also Mrs. Wilmot there, the lady who models so 
well, and whose flying and dying horse are reckoned so 
admirably executed. 

Thom. Sheridan, I hear, is gone abroad, dying. I 
never knew much of him; for he also was one of the 
great Mahomed’s favourites, to whom, by the way, the 
latter has not behaved with the most loyal bounty, or 
steady friendship.? 

As to myself, I have nothing agreeable to tell you, 
dear ——-. I hear plenty of ill-natured stories, put 
about by dat old witch de Queen; but I say to dose who 
tell them, You do me no good by repeating these reports. 
You do not gain favour with me either by so doing, I assure 
you. I hate gossips ; and those who really wish me well, will 
not seek to make me unhappy by repeating the malevolent 
speeches of my enemies. When I answered Lady Oxford 
in this fashion de oder day, she did look quite ébahie, and 
ashamed of herself. ‘Tis true, my dear , pon honour, 
I never wish to be told these things. I know them to be 
said. I know quite enough, God knows, and wish never 
to know more, if I can help it. 

I think Mr. Gell must be in love, or else he is seized 





1 This is a mistake. The Prince never ceased to admire and acknowledge 
the talents and fascination of this delightful man, and presented him with 
a thousand pounds when he left England. 
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with this general epidemic of gloom; for he hardly speaks 
at all. Mr. Lewis I have not seen for a month. I heard 
he had been woved to Carlton House; but I do not believe 
it, nor do I think the Prince would suit him, or he the 
Prince: but perhaps I am mistaken. All de gay part of 
London assemble at the Priory, where there are private 
theatricals going on with great éclaf. There are two 
young couples staying there-—Lord and Lady Aberdeen ; 
Mr. Lambe and Lady Caroline are, I am told, patterns of 
conjugal affection, admiring each other, and never happy if 
absent from each other one half-hour. I should like to see 
these theatricals, but the Marquis has not asked me to his 
house this year. The wind is not blowing kindly towards 
me, my dear , from any quarter, so I must expect to be 
slighted ; and I try to be philosophe, mais ce n'est pas si facile. 

I have not yet seen poor Roscius. It is the fashion 
to abuse him as much this year as it was to praise him up 
to the skies last season. I feel sorry for this child. 

Lady Sheffield proposes leaving me on the plea of ill 
health. I have my suspicions dat she has been made to 
quit my household; but not one word of this, if you 
please, to anybody. I shall regret her rather; but it does 
not put me au désespoir. She is not half so agreeable as 
her sisters, and I have someone in my eye whom I should 
prefer. But, my dear , there is a cruel influence at 
work against me, and he would like to prevent anybody of 
qualité being about me. 

Adieu, and believe me to remain, 
Ever most devotedly yours, 











THE PRINCESS OF WALES TO THE SAME, 


Dear ~——,——I am in a state of rage, being just returned 
from a visit to the Queen, who received me in a most 
cavalier manner. Luckily I restrained myself whilst in 
her august presence; but I could have abused her 
gloriously, so angry did I feel at the old Beguin. I will 


not submit again in a hurry to such a reception. She 
1t.——1T6 
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never asked me to sit down. Imagine such a piece of 
ridiculous pride! And when I asked after my poor dear 
uncle, and said I should like to see him, she made me for 
answer, “ The King is quite well, but he will not see you.” 
I replied, “ Madame, I shall ask His Majesty himself ;” she 
said noting, but smiled her abominable smile of derision. 

Talking of kings and queens, I heard the other day, 
from a lady who lives a good deal at court and with 
courtiers, that a most erroneous opinion is formed in 
general of the Princess Elizabeth. The good humour for 
which she has credit is only an outward show, and this is 
exemplified in her conduct to the poor Princess Amelia, 
who is dying—quite given over, though her decay may be 
slow and tedious. The Princess Augusta and Princess 
Sophia are devoted to her; but Princess Elizabeth treats 
her with the most cruel unkindness and ill-temper. So 
much for court gossip. Thank God, I do not live with 
them! Everybody believes Princess Amelia is married to 
Mr. F—y, and they say she has confessed her marriage to 
the King, who is miserable at his expected loss of his 
daughter, who is his favourite; and I do not wonder, for 
she always appeared to me the most amiable of the whole 
set, So she is destined to be taken away. Well—perhaps 
it is as happy for her, poor ting, that she should; for there 
is not much felicity, I believe, amidst dem all. When I 
left the royal presence, I thought to myself, You shall not 
catch me here again ina hurry. No, truly, I would rather 
have noting to do with de royal family, and be treated as 
a cipher, than be subject to such haughtiness as I was 
shown to-day. 

I have let out all the ebullition of my wrath to you, 
chere Do not repeat it, though, for the more said, 
the less easy is it to mend matters; so bouche close, and 
heart cased in iron; and the Princess de Galle may be 
able to live in dis uncivil pays, only sometimes it is 
necessary to open de safety valve, to let some of one’s 
feelings escape, or else I should be suffocated. ° 

Farewell ; croyez-moi toujours votre trés-sincére anvie, 

C. P. 
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THE PRINCESS OF WALES TO THE SAME. 


My Dear ——,—The Rawdons are not with me, owing 
to some balls and masquerades, but I hope next Sunday 
they will come till Wednesday. 

There was yesterday a breakfast at Lady Dartmouth’s 
upon the heath. I had only the benefit of hearing the 
Staffordshire band, as I was neither invited, nor would 
I have gone; for I hate people who change towards 
one, according as de sun shines upon one, or withdraws his 
face. 

Iam on the point of setting out for Kensington to meet 
my daughter; for which reason I have only time to add 
that I am afraid I did not explain myself well in my last 
letter on the subject of Mr. E——, the bookseller in Fleet 
Street; and since that time I have further heard that he 
is certainly paid by my enemies to write some trumpery 
catchpenny book against me; for which reason I am more 
anxious than ever that our plan should be put into execu- 
tion, to be an antidote against the poison which is to be 
propagated from ear to ear this winter. I thank you also 
a thousand times for the letter of Telemachus, which has 
been very amusing to me, and am happy to find that he 
is in spirits, knowing that he had been so unwell for 
some months, but having the happiness of writing to you 
has given a new zest to his spirits and to his poetical 
effusions. 

I have heard that Mr. Crawford Bruce has left Lady 
Hester, and that he is expected every day in England; 
I have also been told that Lady Hester is now quite 
devoted to the French nation, and has given up the English 
for it. 

The advertisement in the papers which you saw in the 
evening paper, called Zhe News, is nothing more or less 
than owing to threatening letters that have been addressed 
to different members of the present administration, that 
they are to meet the same fate of Mr. Perceval. The 
reward is two hundred guineas; but the anonymous will 
not give his name till the money is paid. 
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This is the whole of my budget of news to-day, and 
believe me, 
Your most sincere and affectionate, 
C. P. 


Dated Saturday, October 31. 





THE PRINCESS OF WALES TO THE SAME. 





Dear ,—I can never sufficiently express how 
thankful I am to you for finding me a house. Mr. Siccard 
goes this morning to speak to Mr, Hugh to have it brushed 
up and cleaned immediately, that in the course of ten days 
I may call it my own house; I shall put some of the 
furniture from Kensington belonging to me into it, to 
make it a little more comfortable. To be sure, I do not 
like the situation of the house; but, as I have no choice, I 
must take the first house I can meet with. Your descrip- 
tion of the one in Stratton Street has much amused Lady 
Glenbervie and Lady C. Lindsay. I daresay it strikes 
the prudish Lord Archibald the same as you, that he will 
not allow his sister to lose her character in that pretty 
bower. She intends to sell it for two thousand pounds. 
I hope you have been much amused in town at your 
waltzing parties. Mrs. Beauclerck was so fatigued that 
she could not bring her tired limbs to Blackheath to-day. 
I did not much regret her, as she was last Wednesday 
dreadfully out of humour. 

I have seen nobody, except mayors of Rochester and 
town-clerks, and such pretty men, that I am sure they 
would have been an entertainment to you to have seen 
them. Some resembled Dutch burgomasters, others were 
like aldermen, so fat and jolly-looking. They were all 
very civil to me, and did me respectful homage. Yet I 
was very tired of their fine speeches, and felt it beawcoup 
ahonneur mais peu de plaisir, to be set up in state for 
three hours receiving their addresses. Joan of Arc Was 
in waiting, and looked very grand, She is a good creature, 
and I believe attached to me very sincerely; but oh 
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mein Gott, she is wearisome sometimes! Job would have 

got into a passion wid her, I am sure, 
Addio for the present. May all good attend you, my 

dear. C. P. 





THE PRINCESS OF WALES TO THE SAME, 


My Dear ,—I am much shocked to be under the 
necessity of so soon encroaching upon your leisure hours. 
You will be sorry to hear that Mr. S. L. Bernard has 
broke a blood-vessel, and the faculty have ordered him to 
go almost immediately into the country for his recovery. 
But as his place in the War Office keeps him so confined 
that he is never able to breathe the fresh air, his family is 
anxious, if it were possible, for him to obtain the situation 
of barrack-master, which is understood to be in the gift of 
Mr. Arbuthnot, in the environs of ten or thirty miles from 
London; as the close confinement, and the very laborious 
appointment he holds under Government, would otherwise 
soon put an end to his existence. You will, I am sure, 
therefore, be kind enough, my dear -——, to write in my 
name to Mr. Arbuthnot, to wish him joy on his nuptials, 
and as I trusted he would be in good humour to grant my 
request, that the first vacancy which may occur in the 
department near London, in the place of barrack-master, 
would be given to Mr, Bernard. I understand that Mr. 
Arbuthnot is at this moment at his new uncle’s, Lord 
Westmoreland’s, at Apethorpe. I must also mention that 
Mr. Bernard does not wish to have his present situation 
taken away, until he is certain of another; and the business 
at the War Office being so great now, he cannot venture to 
ask leave of absence for several months; and he is under 
the apprehension in that case to leave his present situation. 
I venture to hope that my request will be granted by Mr. 
Arbuthnot; pray let me know as soon as you receive his 
answer. 

* Lady Oxford, poor soul, is more in love this time than 
she has ever been before. She was with me the other 
evening, and Lord Byron was so cross to her (his lordship 
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not being in a good mood), that she was crying in the 
anteroom. Only imagine if anyone but myself had dis- 
covered the fair Niobe in tears! What a good story it 
would have made about the town next day! for who could 
have kept such an anecdote secret ? 
Believe me for ever yours, 
C. P. 





THE PRINCESS OF WALES TO THE SAME. 





Dear——,—I was happy to learn your safe arrival at 
I have no news to tell you, except Mademoiselle 
Grammont’s marriage to Lord Ossulston. The Devon- 
shires speak of it as certain. The wedding clothes are 
bought, and the young people are desperately attached, and 
pledged to each other. The opposition of the father, Lord 
Tankerville, however, still continues, and the ceremony has 
been twice put off after the day was fixed. Of scandal 
there is an abundance afloat as usual, and I suppose some 
of these reports have reached you. Indeed, that makes 
me almost fear to repeat them, lest it be to you a twice- 
told tale. But I take my chance of this. Much is said 
of Lord T—n’s attentions to the young Duchess of R—d. 
Lady T—n is evidently very sad, poor woman; and her 
husband’s attentions are certainly not directed towards 
herself. 

The report about Mrs. Siddons and Lawrence I always 
thought most shameful, and never believed it, and rejoice 
that it is proved to be false. 

Lord L—n has made, I am told, great offers to Miss 
H-—n, the authoress, to tempt her to undertake the 
superintendence of the education of his children. If she 
consents, they will be fortunate, should she be but half as 
sensible as her excellent book on education. Lady L——’s 
desertion of her children and husband, once so beloved, is 
disgraceful. 

There is at present one universal topic of conversation 
in London—the young Roscius, and but one opinion about 
him, that he is an extraordinary creature—an exquisite 
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actor—and, for his age, a prodigy. People quite rave 
about him, and the houses overflow; but I have not yet 
been to see him. I seldom feel curiosity to see what all 
the world are mad about. I have a spirit of contradiction 
in me, which makes me feel I should very likely differ 
from the multitude in my opinion of this phenomenon. 
Adieu, ma chére, forgive my long prose, and believe me, 
ever, your attached C. P. 





THE PRINCESS OF WALES TO THE SAME, 


My Dear ,—I hope you will be able to dine with 
me to-morrow, as I have got together what I trust may be 
a pleasant party, if the people chuse to be agreeable; but 
that is always a doubtful question—so often pleasant folks 
are very dull, and stupid ones the contrary: the last exert 
themselves to do their petit possible, whilst the others, with 
greater means, will not condescend to pour out of their 
abundance. However, let us hope all the wits and wise 
heads I have collected for my little party to-morrow will 
be communicative; and do let me have the pleasure of 
your company, chére. 

The Duchess of Gordon’s is the only house open just 
now, and people are all so busy about de tiresome politics, 
dey think of noting else. Lord Gwydir and Lady 
Willoughby are here, till the government is settled. 
There is anoder examination of the physicians by the 
Privy Council to-day, and Parliament meets to-morrow 
and will not adjourn till something is settled. Some 
people think the King will die, others that he will 
remain as he is; but at his age a complete recovery is 
not to be hoped, though the royal family have most 
wonderful constitutions. As to me, no changes, I 
feel sure, will make any difference in my lot; so 
I remain very indifferent to them all. The world is 
decidedly cutting me, right and left, since my poor 
ulicle’s relapse. Mais que voulez-vous?—'tis the way of 
the world. 

Miss Owenson makes a great sensation at the Priory. 
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I hear she is pretty, and she sings, dances, and performs 
all sorts of feats. 
Au revoir, dear ——, 
And believe me, yours affectionately, 
C. P, 





THE PRINCESS OF WALES TO THE SAME. 


Friday, Blackheath. 


Dear ——,—Here I am again, in the solitude of this 
sequestered place. I found it useless to remain in London, 
for everyone has flown away, the poor King’s increased 
iliness having put a stop to all gaieties. Everybody 
thinks he is going to die. Though he is not able to 
befriend me, yet I shall feel more desolate still when he 
is gone, and there will then be no restrictions on the 
tyranny of the Regent. 

I am not a coward, dear , and tink I could bear 
most suffering; yet I felt my heart smite the other day 
when I read a curious letter, sent me by an anonymous, 
written well, and full of fearful predictions as to my future 
fate. I cannot suppose why it was sent me, since de 
writer asked for no money or bribe, nor appeared to wish 
me evil, but rather to lament my fata, 

Amongst other things it contained, the writer said,—— 
when I was Queen I should not be suffered to remain at 
Kensington, for that that would be too near the other 
court ; and meaning, I suppose, that two Kings of Brentford 
could not reign peaceably together, My informer also said 
they thought I might very likely be sent to Holyrood 
House, and play the part of a second Mary Queen of 
Scots. What tink you, dear ——, of this strange 
intelligence ? 

Everybody except me is longing for the change, and 
hoping they know not what from the poor old King's 
death. The Duchess of Gordon is at home to whist 
players, aw reste there is not a door open in London, ‘I 
believe; and people have disputed with Taylor about the 
opera subscriptions, and there has only been two operas, 
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with nobody at them, as none of the boxes are taken this 
year. In short, all is bowleversé, and Heaven knows who 
or what will set things in order again. 

So old Queensberry is dead at last! I had a weakness 
for him, and so I believe he had for me. I hear General 
Wemyss is to have a lawsuit with Lord Wemyss about 
the succession, which he thinks he has a right to. The 
Duke's disposal of his money is very confused, and there 
are sO many revocations, after he has left the legacies, 
nobody knows who has got anything. Lord Yarmouth 
gets the chief part, or rather his chére moitié. 

I have been much tormented lately by the advice of 
different friends—-some commending my plans—some 
abusing me and telling me I was ill-advised, and my time 
ill-chosen for bringing forward my wrongs. Think of 
Miss telling me de oder day that the royal family 
never abused me; I laughed in her face and said, “ Does 
it not rain?” pointing out of the window when it was 
pouring: she looked very foolish, and held her tongue ever 
after. Yet, do you know, though she talked nonsense, I 
have been thinking also that everybody is so busy about 
the war just now, and Government is very strong, so that 
perhaps it would be well to retirer mon pingle du jeu till 
the question of the Catholics, East India Charter, etc., is 
decided, pour mieux sauter, and shall consult wiser heads 
than mine thereon. 

People can’t attend to minor things. The King may 
die, or there may be a peace, or a destruction of the 
“ Beast,” as Lewis calls Buonaparte, which might all be in 
my favour, as making more money going; and I should 
gain praise from de publick by enduring my present state 
patiently a few months longer perhaps, and at present it 
would be considered quite a party question, not concerning 
me individually. 

Think of the impertinence, dear, of Lady Oxford saying 
to me, “I wish the Princess Charlotte would learn to 
cufrtesy, for she has a most familiar nod that is not at all 
royal.” I made her no answer. 

And now, dear ~——-, you will be weary of this 
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eternal letter, so I will say adieu for the present, and beg 
you to believe me, 


Yours affectionately, 
C. P. 





FROM THE PRINCESS OF WALES TO THE SAME. 


Dear ——,—I fear you have thought me very unkind 
not to have written to you before this; but I have been 
so annoyed about my daughter, Princess Charlotte, I have 
not had power to tink of anything else. She was very 
unwell for some days, and though I begged hard, the 
Regent and the old stony-hearted Queen would not let 
me see her. 

To tell you God’s truth, I know not how long I shall 
be able to go on bearing all my sorrows. Come to me at 
Kensington on Tuesday next, at three o’clock, and I will 
then tell you more; till then adieu. I reserve all the 
rest of my budget for vive voir, and remain yours, etc., 

C. P. 


P.S.—My poor daughter wrote to me to tell me how 
she did herself every day, knowing the barbarity of those 
about her, who would not let me go to her. 





THE PRINCESS OF WALES TO THE SAME. 


Dated Kensington. 


Why did you not come last evening to Rosamond’s 
Bower, as Lewis calls this refuge for the destitute Princes 
and Princesses? I had Lord Byron and the dear Gells, 
and Craven and Lady Oxford, Mr. Beauclerk and Lord 
Henry, and we were very merry, I assure you. It was 
daylight before we parted. We had also, I forgot to say, 
a General Zublikroff, just imported from Russia, who was 
an excellent person for Gell to play off his witticisms 
upon, and he made the most of the opportunity. He told 
him the Regent was dying of love for Lady Dartmouth, 
and that she was the reigning favourite just now, and the 
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goddess to whom he should pay court if he wanted a 
favourable reception from the Prince. The goose believed 
it all like gospel, and amused us very much with his 
innocence and ignorance. 

To speak of more sad and serious matters, I have not 
seen Princess Charlotte for nearly five months. She is 
outrageous at the thoughts of leaving this country, and 
her unnatural father assured her that she never would have 
an establishment in this country; but I have advised her 
to be firm, and not frightened, and I think she will 
conquer. She is no child of mine if she submit to such 
tyranny. 

I went yesterday to the meeting annually held of 
the National Education. I went with Lady Elizabeth 
Whitbread, and I was well received and applauded, which 
I know it will give your kind heart pleasure to learn; 
also Mr. Whitbread did make me a very pretty speech. 
I had Lady C. Lindsay and Lady Carnarvon to escort 
me, and sat by the Dukes of Sussex and Kent—-the 
first chairman of the meeting. There—what will the 
Regent say to that? I hear the Grand Duchess is 
charming in her manners, and has a sort of intelligence 
which my informer (I suppose forgetting he spoke to one 
of the unfortunate race) said was quite new in de Princess 
line. After this, I need scarcely say it was Mr. Ward 
who made dis speech. The Duchess held a Drawingroom 
at Devonshire House the other evening. I never have 
signe de vie now from any of dat set, I mean G. L—w, W. 
C—s,—oh no! dey are too wise to court de setting sun. 

I am interrupted, so good-bye. 

Croyez moi pour la vie, 
Yours, most affectionately, 
C. P. 


SC cooeenenacsn aennaapeenenetaeetnd 


THE PRINCESS OF WALES TO THE SAME. 


My Dear —After a second reflection, which the 
moralists assure us is the best of all, I shall be satisfied 
with the sum of £300, as I verily believe £500 is quite 
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out of the reach of possibility at this period. J am much 
sorry for all the dreadful trouble I put you to on my 
miserable account. 

You will be sorry to hear of Mrs. Beauclerk having 
lost her youngest son, in consequence of which she is in 
the greatest affliction. It was quite unexpected. 

I am afraid I shall not have the pleasure to see you 
to-morrow at Lady Anne Barnard’s breakfast, as I intend to 
send an excuse, knowing it will be a very dull party there. 
I cannot begin my day with tiresome people. I hope you 
will be able to come to Kensington on Friday, on which 
evening T. Campbell promised me to read his lectures to 
us. Incase you meet my mother at Lady A. Barnard’s, 
I prepare you that she intends to pay you visits, and to 
ask you often to the house to dinner; now, as her parties, 
dear good soul, are rigorously dull, I should think the 
most prudent way would be that you inform her that 
you are to be absent from town for some time, to avoid 
being made a victim of; her entertainments are de 
dullest ever invented. I am out of favour, but really 
I do not deserve it, so I try not to trouble my poor 
head with unnecessary evils, having so much to plague 
me that I cannot get rid of. I give a dinner on Sunday 
the 28th to Lord Grey and the Duke of Gloucester. 
Think you dat would be a party that would suit the 
~wewer? And now I will not tire you any longer, but 
only wish you much amusement at your ball, dinner, 
and concert. 

I remain, yours, etc., 
C. P. 


In reading the above letter it is impossible not to 
regret how many advantages the unhappy writer of it 
threw away and contemned. For instance: the Princess 
never would avail herself of the kind protection of 
respectable persons, unless they happened to amuse her. 
She had an aversion to dulness; and would have riskéd 
solid benefits to gratify her thirst for amusement for a 
few passing moments. 
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THE PRINCESS OF WALES TO THE SAME. 


October 9th, 1813. 


Nothing but discretion has prevented me from writing 
sooner to you, my dear , and also having had no 
pleasant news to entertain you with. Sir Harry Englefield 
has left under my care a most beautiful maroon morocco 
portfolio for you, wherein all the witticisms, songs, and 
drawings have been collected for your perusal; but Mrs, 
Arbuthnot, who has left town for five weeks, is the cause 
of my not sending it to you. The —— never came to 
take leave of me, though they told Miss Garth that they 
intended to do so:—ainst va le monde. I am becoming 
more and more insignificant every day, and cannot say I 
feel sure of having a single friend in England! It is a 
melancholy position, my dear , to be thus isolé, but I 
must bear my fate, and keep up a good courage so long as 
I can. How long that may be, God He knows. I am 
ashamed of wearying you with my lucubrations, dear -—, 
but you are always indulgent to my miserable self, and 
truly one must confide one’s sorrows to somebody. 

Mr. Ward has been in town since ten days, but he 
has not honoured Kensington with his witticisms and 
sarcasms. I was told the Regent wished to turn him 
away from me; dat is possible, but it would not break 
my heart; he is such an odd being, one cannot depend 
upon him. 

We go on here at Kensington in a humdrum way, and 
many days I dine by myself in my little room, and see 
only my two deputy guardian angels, only that they may 
see I am alive and well. The following week will be a 
little more lively, as dear Lady Glenbervie will take 
charge of my welfare, my soul and my mind, and all my 
earthly worth and celestial. By the frank which this 
letter will receive, you will see who dines with me to- 
day, and that we are still in expectation of the gentle 
Devons. 








Believe me, ever yours, 
C. P. 
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THE PRINCESS OF WALES TO THE SAME, 


My Dear ——-,—I send you back your paper, and I 
shall take care of the letter concerning our plan about 
our mutual friend’s letters to be published. I have some 
particular reason that the title should be “Genuine Docu- 
ments found amongst the papers of the ever-to-be-lamented 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Spencer Perceval, and 
that in the year 1806, on the 11th of June, Mr. Perceval 
undertook the charge of very valuable letters and papers 
which were in the Princess’s possession from the period 
that she came to this country, till the demise of Mr. 
Perceval, No other inducement can be the motive of 
laying them before the eyes of the public, but to show 
how much this illustrious personage has suffered from the 
traducers and slanderers of her honour; and every British 
heart will feel the justice of her cause, and espouse it with 
energy and vigour.” 

This is only a rough sketch of the picture; I shall 
write to you more at length next Monday. I wish I could 
see you for an hour, as I think by word of mouth every- 
thing is better explained. 





Ever yours, etc., 
C. P. 


a ee 


THE PRINCESS OF WALES TO THE SAME. 


I have been much amused with your remark concerning 
husbands, and I trust, dear , you will retain the same 
sentiment for ever, as I all my life thought husbands were 
only a creditable evil, and men in general a necessary 
plague. But so much about nothing. 

I send you the enclosed answer from Messrs. Drum- 
mond, which is a very laconic one. I am still in hopes 
that H , by his influence, will succeed in my negotiation, 
as I really should not know how to turn myself if it should 
not succeed. I must tell you an unpleasant circumstance 
which occurred to me the other evening. I was in the 
anteroom; Mr. M—— and Lord L—— were talking to- 
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gether in the drawing-room, waiting for me, and I heard 
Lord L—— say, “The Princess is so vain and foolish, no 
one can do her any good; her English is the most ridiculous 
language anyone ever made use of, and I could scarcely 
help laughing the other night when she said to me, ‘Give 
me my wails.’ ” 

I did not stay to listen to any more of what these 
treacherous “ friends” of mine might have to say about me, 
but I thought to myself, then why do you come so often 
to my dinners, etc., and I determined they should not be 
asked again in a hurry, However, I went in to them, and 
tried to be as civil as I could, but I felt furious when they 
made me fine compliments, and I soon dismissed them. 
So much for courtiers. I send you Madame de Stael’s 
pamphlet, and remain yours, 


C. P. 


THE PRINCESS OF WALES TO THE SAME, 


My Dear ——,—I have been busy all this week trying 
to make upa match for Lady A. H——. I have set my 
heart on getting her married somehow or other to some 
man; she would be so much more agreeable if she was 
married; at present she is so full of old maid’s whims and 
prudery, it is quite tiresome to be under her surveillance. 

Lady Oxford has no thought but for Lord B——. I 
wonder if she will succeed in captivating him. She can 
be very agreeable when she pleases, but she has not 
pleased to come near me for this long time past; she has 
quite forgotten that Kensington Palace used to be a 
convenient place to see certain folks, and be seen by them ; 
nimportes, ca mest bien égal; she does not make le pluis ou 
le beau temps to me, only it shows what her friendship is 
worth, and how little gratitude there is in her nature. 
Lord Rivers, I think, is a little mad, but very interesting. 
Lady is in a great fright that Sir W. G is falling 
in love with her. I do not see the tender passion growing, 
but perhaps I am shortsighted: Lady —— is not apt to 
be vain. I wish you good-night, my dear; my eyes are 
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beginning to gather straws, as you English say, so ho more 
from yours, etc., 
C. P. 





THE PRINCESS OF WALES TO THE SAME, 


Last night I gathered together, my dear, a room full 
of people, and when I did look round at them, I said to 
myself, 4 quot bon this dull assemblage of tiresome people ? 
and it so happened they were all ugly, and I longed to get 
them out of my sight, yet I could not send dem away, 
having made them come. De fact is, I know not what to 
do; I am tired, or rather sad, because I have no grande 
intérét to busy myself with. A Princess, and no Princess 
—a married woman, and no husband, or worse than 
none !—never was there a poor devil in such a plight as 
I am. 

Lady Euphemia Stewart, that old commére, talked to 
me till I thought my ears never would be able to hear 
again. She thought I listened. Well, no matter. What 
think you I did? I daresay they all said I was mad. I 
sent them all away, ordered the carriages, and set off wid 
a chosen few to the play. The first one made me cry; 
and, strange to tell you, I felt a satisfaction in being able 
to weep. And den de second piece was a farce, and it 
made me laugh; so dat amusement compensated for the 
dullification of the first part of the night. Little Lewis 
came into the box: he affected to be sentimental; dat is 
always laughable in him, and I quizzed him. I do not 
think he enjoyed the fun. 

My dragonne de virtue has been sick for some days, 
so I am in the utmost danger of being run away with 
by some of the enchanters who come to relieve locked- 
up Princesses. No hopes of getting the dragonne 
married; no one will venture to espouse Joan of Are. 
Dey are all afraid of de Amazon, and I am not much 
surprised, 

Ever yours, 
OC, P. 
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FROM THE PRINCESS OF WALES TO THE SAME, 


I shall see Mr. Brougham next Sunday, as he is my 
counsellor and chief adviser. He thinks it his duty first 
to inform me of it before he gives his final answer in the 
newspapers, 

Many thanks for the interest you have taken in the 
unexpected event of my brother’s death. It was a happy 
release for him, as he was in adelicate state of health from 
his cradle. My mother has not suffered in the least from 
this occurrence. 

I have just been calling at Lady Oxford’s door to 
inquire for her and the new-born little ruffian; both are 
doing well. The only news I can tell you is, that the 
Duchess of R is going to lie in of a marvellous child. 
Her husband is as old as de hills; but no one says any 
harm of her; indeed she is universally extolled. 

I had almost forgotten, dear ———-, to wish you a 
happy new year, which I now beg to do wid all my heart, 
and remain 





Yours, etc., 
C. P. 


THE PRINCESS OF WALES TO THE SAME, 
August 7th, 1814. 


I am on the eve of sailing, which will be to-morrow 
evening, as the wind is favourable, in the Jason frigate. 
Another brig is to convey all our baggage, luggage, and 
carriages, Captain King represents Jason himself. Only 
tink, my dear , what His Royal Highness de Duke 
of ——— said to him: “ You are going to take de Princess 
of Wales in your ship. You be a d—d fool if you do not 
make love to her.” Mein Gott! dat is de morality of my 
broders-in-law. 

I rejoice in the thought of so soon being far off from 
all°of dem. I shall be at Brunswick, Deo volente, by the 
15th. I intend only to remain in my native country ten 
or fifteen days, after which I shall set out for Switzerland. 

Il.—17 
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My intention also is to remain at Naples for the winter. 
I transcribe the following quiz on the Emperor for your 
amusement, and have nothing else to say worthy of you. 
I will only add that I hope you will take my best wishes 
for your happiness and welfare, till we meet again. With 
these sentiments I remain for ever, 
Yours, etc., 
C. P. 


COPY OF THE TESTAMENT DE NAPOLEON, WRITTEN IN THE 
PRINCESS OF WALES'S HANDWRITING. 


Je légue aux Enfers mon génie ; 

Mes exploits aux aventuriers ; 

A mes partisans infamie ; 

Le grand livre & mes créanciers ; 

Aux Francois ’horreur de mes crimes ; 
Mon exemple & tous les tyrans ; 

La France 4 ses Rois légitimes, 

Et V’hépital & mes parens. 


NAPOLEON BUONAPARTE. 


P.S.—The second Prince of Orange is just arrived in 
London. He is of the same age as my daughter, and I 
should not be much surprised that this marriage would 
take place soon, as Princess Charlotte would certainly not be 
under the necessity to leave her native country, he being 
not the successor, only the second son. 

Telemachus shall meet me at Brunswick, and take the 
place of my old saint. I have been dreadful tormented 
by Whitbread and Brougham about my going abroad. 
Mars bouche close! Once more, Addio, toute & vous. 

C. P. 


THE PRINCESS OF WALES TO THE SAME. 


26 de Mars, 1815. 
Ma chére ——-,—Je viens d’arriver 4 Génes ce matin 
dans une maison délicieuse prés de la mer. Un jardin 
divin. Lord et Lady Glenbervi dine aujourd’hui chez 
moi; ils sont mes meilleurs amis, mais je les trouve tous 
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les deux changés. Pour la politique il faut que je sois 
bouche close. Car, hélas! j'ai trop bien vu des choses 
pour me faire croire toute chose possible 4 l’égard de 
Murat et de sa Dame. Le bon Sicard a été obligé de se 
rendre en Angleterre pour quelques mois, ainsi toute la 
besogne des arrangemens de famille retombe sur moi. 
Lady de F est déja & Londres ayant fini ses chasses! 
sur le Continent. Monsieur Craven est avec sa miére. 
Sir W—— a la goutte. Voild toute mon histoire. 
etc. etc. 





C.-P, 


THE PRINCESS OF WALES TO THE SAME, 


(No date.) 
My Dear ,—Many thanks for all the trouble you 
have taken about houses. I hope I have at last found 
one to put myself, my guardian angels, and all my goods 
and chattels in. did come this morning prosing, and 
saying My Royal Highness ought not to leave Kensington 
Palace :—as if dere were protection and honor in these old 
walls! No, no; I must and will leave dis royal hospital 
for the decayed and poor royalties, and live in some more 
cheerful situation, and one where my friends can come to 
me without paying de toll at the turnpike-gate. Dey would 
like to have me always shut up in dis convent. Out of der 
mind out of der sight, my dear. But I will not submit. 
I send for your edification a criticism that has lately 
reached me, and remain for ever 
Your affectionate 
Cid. 








P.S.—TI have made Joan copy out the vers. 


THE COSTUME OF THE MINISTERS. 


Having sent off the troops of bold Major Camac, 
With a swinging horse-tail at each valorous back, 
And such helmets, God bless-us! as never deck’d any 
Male creature before, except Signor Giovanni. 


1In allusion to that lady having hunted with the court at Naples. 
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“Let's see,” said the R—g—nt, like Titus perplex’d 

With the duties of empire, “whom shall I dress next?” 
He looks in the glass, but perfection is there— 

Wig, whiskers, and chin tufts all right to a hair! 

Not a single ex-curl on his forehead he traces, 

(For curls are like ministers, strange as the case is, 

The falser they are, the more firm in their places.) 

His coat he next views; but the coat who could doubt? 
For his Yarmouth’s own Frenchified hand cut 1t out! 
Every pucker and seam were made matters of state, 

And a grand household council was held on each plait. 
In short, such a vein of perfection ran through him, 

His figure, for once, was a sinecure to him. 

Then whom shall he dress? Shall he new ng his brother, 
Great C—-mb—rl—nd’s Duke, with some kickshaw or other, 
And kindly invent him more Christian-lhke shapes 

For his feather-bed neckcloths and puillory capes? 

Ah! no, here his ardour would meet such delays, 

For the Duke had been lately packed up in new stays— 
So complete for the winter, he saw very plain 

’Twould be dev’lish hard work to unpack him again. 

So what’s to be done? There’s the ministers, bless ’em, 

As he made the puppets, why should not he dress ’em? 
An excellent thought! Call the tailors; be nimble; 
While Y—rm—h shall give us, in spite of all quizzers, 
The last Paris cut with his true Gallic scissors, 

So saying he calls C—st—r—gh, and the rest 

Of his heaven-born statesmen to come and be drest ; 
While Y—rm—h with snip-lhke and brisk expedition, 
Cuts up, all at once, a large Catholic petition 

In long tailors’ measures, (the Prince crying “Well done! 
And first put m hand my Lord Chancellor E. L. D. O. N.”) 


eet a ee re 


THE PRINCESS OF WALES TO THE SAME. 


My Dear ,—I am very sorry to hear of your being 
ill Pray send me word how you are by return of my 
messenger, as I shall be extremely anxious to hear you are 
better. 

Only tink what de courtier Lord M—a did de oder 
night. When Lady C. Lindsay go to Carlton House 
she forget to take her credentials with her. So when dat 
preux chevalier ask for it, she say she have left it at 
home by mistake; yet Milord will not let her in, though 
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he is intime wid her, and she have to return and fetch de 
card of invitation before Lord M—a will let her enter de 
presence of de Great Mogul! So much for de courtesy of 
dis polite gentleman; it does not reflect honour on de 
lessons he have received from his royal master. 
Enough about nothing, my dear, 
From your 
C.F. 


THE PRINCESS OF WALES TO THE SAME. 


Dear ,—Pray do me the favor to accept and wear 
de accompanying gown, and when you are in de ball at 
Carlton House tink of me, and wish me well. 

For ever your affectionate 
C. P. 





The above brief note is full of matter for reflection and 
comment, In the first place, it isa proof of the Princess’s 
generosity of feeling, as well as her liberality of ideas in 
pecuniary matters. She always had pleasure in giving to 
those of her ladies whom she considered to be in want of 
her generosity. But the occasion on which the foregoing 
note was written was one in which she displayed great 
magnanimity of character and nobility of disposition. All 
Her Royal Highness’s ladies had been invited to a /féte by 
the Prince Repent, from which she was herself excluded : 
yet she took that opportunity to give them a proof of her 
regard, by presenting them all with very handsome dresses. 
Such traits of character should be set forth, and receive 
the public homage due to their merit. 


THE PRINCESS OF WALES TO THE SAME. 


My Dear ,—What shall I say—dat I am in low 
spirits? It will only vex your kind heart to hear of my 
being unhappy. Yet, hdas/ it is the only news I can 
offer for your amusement. But it is so long since I 
have had the pleasure of seeing you, or hearing anyting 
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about you, dat I must trouble you with a few lines, to ask 
you to let me have de satisfaction of hearing of your 
welfare; and also let you know that such a person as I 
still exist on de face of der terrestrial globe. 

I have lived very quiet since I saw you last, and no 
one has intruded demselves upon my solitude; unless I do 
show dem de knife and fork no company has come to 
Kensington or Blackheath, and neither my purse nor my 
spirits can always afford to hang out de offer of “An 
ordinary.” 

I have seen my daughter once; she do not look well, 
and I tink dey not love her very much, poor soul, but I 
no say anything to make her grumble; it is best she 
should be satisfied with what is. She sees little of the 
Sultan, and he do not take the way to win her heart. 
Mais ca lui est bien dgal a ce qui parott ; however, he may 
repent his conduct some day. 

I heard of Lady at a ball de oder night, dressed 
in a curious costume. Her beauty is quite fldrie comme 
une rose passé; but she has all de perfume dat flower has 
when it is dead; she is trés aimable et bonne, but between 
you and I and dis sheet of paper, voild tout, she will never 
set fire to de Thames. 

Next month Lady C. Lindsay will take de charge of 
my soul and body, which she always do well, and she is 
very witty, and amuses me. 








FROM THE PRINCESS OF WALES TO THE SAME. 


My Dear ,—I did much regret your absence from 
my little party last night, for we were all very merry. 
The Gell, Berry, Sydney Smith, Lewis, Lady Oxford (De 
Miscellany Harleyan, as all de world does call her now), and 
Milord Byron, did make it very pleasant; and we all laugh 
till we cry. Lewis did play de part of Cupidon, which 
amuse us, a8 you will suppose. He is grown so embon- 
point, he is more droll than ever in dat character; but he 
tink himself charming, and look so happy when he make les 
yeux doux to the pretty ladies, dat it is cruel to tell him, 
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“You are in de paradise of de fools,’ so me let him sigh 
on to My Lady Oxford, which do torment Lord Byron, who 
wanted to talk wid her, and never could contrive it. 

Lady Anne is en petite santé just now; she is truly 
interesting; yet, as your song says, “Nobody’s coming 
to marry her,” nor I fear never will; so I and Joan shall 
live and die together, like two turtle-doves, or rather like 
dem two foolish women, Lady Eleanor Butler and Mlle. 
Ponsonby, who must be mad, I should tink, to choose to 
leave the world, and set up in a hermitage in Wales,— 
mais chacun a son gott,—it would not be mine. My dear 
, I do dread being married to a lady friend. Men are 
tyrants, mais de women— heaven help us! dey are vrais 
Neros over those they rule. No, no,—give me my sweet 
Prince, rather than a female governess. 

We are all so well, and in such good spirits, that we 
shall be at Worthing on Thursday at five o’clock, in the 
year of our Lord 1814, on the 26th of May. 

There are wonderful and astonishing reports in the 
great metropolis; that the Queen has written a letter to 
the Princess of Wales, by the instigation of the Prince 
Regent, that the Princess is not to appear at the Drawing- 
room ;—and that the Princess of Wales has written a very 
spirited answer to the Queen, assuring her that her deter- 
mination was to go, for which reason nobody believes that 
there will be any Drawingroom ; but we will talk of it at 
our meeting. 

So for the present I will only add dat I am 

Your sincerely affectionate 





C. P. 


THE PRINCESS OF WALES TO THE SAME. 
Como, Villa d’Este, Friday. 


Thank you, ma chére, for your kind letter, which I am 
afraid to answer, for I have so little to tell you; living 
here, as I do, wid my faithful little society, who are all 
composed of persons dat do not meddle wid de grand monde, 
which suits me better than if they did, but which of course 
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prevents my having much wherewith to entertain oders. 
I should be happy to see you in my little nutshell, which 
is pretty and comfortable, and my gardens are charmant. 
I lead quite a rural life, and work in de garden myself, 
which do my body and mind both good. I am pretty well 
in health. Aw reste, toujours de méme. 

I heard from my daughter de oder day. She expect to 
be confined in November. She sent me some vers, de 
production of Lady ———’s genius for de muse, on the 
subject of dat interesting Prince, her husband. Perhaps 
it may amuse you to see what a courtier Lady —— is 
become. She never write to me now; she has gone wid de 
crowd, and turned her back upon de setting sun to worship 
the rising planet; mais, she mistakes if she tink Charlotte 
will like her the better for not noticing de Princess of 
Wales. 

Pray give my compliments to Lady W—d, if she is at 
Rome. She is always polite to me. 

And now, having no amusement to offer you, I will 
only say that I am ¢ouwjowrs your sincere friend, 

C. P. 


ON BEING DESIRED BY PRINCESS CHARLOTTE TO WRITE SOME LINES 
ON THE PORTRAIT OF HER HUSBAND. 


Impromptu. 


The thoughtful brow, the warrior mien, 
The look that speaks a soul serene ; 
The forehead’s fine capacious bound, 
With intellectual beauty crowned ; 

The pensiveness which seems to say 
That deep-felt bles is never gay : 

Such is this image. May it be 

For e’er as now, beloved by thee! 
United may ye ever live 

With all of joy that earth can give— 
In soul, in thought, in spirit one; 

And when this earthly race is run, 
Translated to a higher sphere, ; 
Improve the bliss you tasted here. 
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LETTER FROM QUEEN CAROLINE TO THE SAME, IN REPLY TO 
ONE ADDRESSED TO HER MAJESTY, CONGRATULATING HER 
ON THE GLORIOUS TERMINATION OF HER TRIAL. 


I assure you, my dear —-—, no one’s congratulations 
have been more welcome to me than yours. I do indeed 
feel thankful at having put my enemies to confusion, and 
received the justice my conduct and character deserved. 
Mais, hélas ! it comes too late, dear Her who would 
have rejoiced wid me at her moder’s triumph is losset to 
me; but she is in a much better world dan de present, 
and we shall meet soon, I trust, for, to tell you de truth, T 
cannot expect much comfort nowhere so long as I shall 
live. No one, in fact, care for me; and this business has 
been more cared for as a political affair, dan as de cause of 
a poor forlorn woman. Mais wimporte! I ought to be 
grateful; and I reflect on dese proceedings wid astonish- 
ment—car ws sont vraiment merveilleux. That I should 
have been saved out of the Philistines’ hands is truly a 
miracle, considering de power of my enemies and deir 
chiefs, for noting was left undone dat could be done to 
destroy my character for evermore. I could tell you 
someting—oh, mein Gott! some day I will—but I 
cannot write dem. I feel very unwell, fatigued, and 
ébayé; I wonder my head is not quite bewildered wid all 
I have suffered—and it is not over yet wid me. Dat 
cruel personage will never let me have peace so long as 
I stay in dis country: his rancune is boundless 
against me. 

I was sure you woud rejoice at my glory, dear 
no one has been more true to me dan yourself at all 
times, and you have not wasted your interest on an ingrate, 
I assure you. 

Poor Joan of Arc has really proved herself true to de 
name I used to give her pour me moguer d'elle. She has 
staid wid me through it all, and God he knows dat was no 
small trial. Poor soul! I hope he will reward her for her 
courage. 
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Many people call on me now who never did before. 
The is one of those who has made me J/’amende 
honorable. I will not quarrel with their respect, though it 
is shown me rather late in de day, and when they cannot 
well help it. 

I could prose for an hour to you, dear , but will 
spare your patience, and my own eyes and head, which are 
both aching. 








So adieu, and believe me 
Truly and affectionately yours, 
CAROLINE. 
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LETTERS 


FROM THE 


PRINCESS CHARLOTTE 


EXTRACT FROM A LEITER OF PRINCESS CHARLOTTE, DATED 
WEYMOUTH, 19TH AUGUST 1815 


I cannot close this letter without returning my best 
acknowledgments for your condolence with, and inquiries 
after me, in consequence of the fall of my glorious (as 
well as much-loved) uncle. I bore it as, I trust, a 
Christian ought, bowing to the will of the all-wise Being ; 
but it was a grievous circumstance—a dreadful, an irre- 
mediable loss to me, for the great possess few real friends. 
In him I had a warm and constant one, allied, too, by the 
closest ties of blood. I loved him with the fondest 
affection, and am confident he returned the sentiment. 
His death was so glorious—so completely what he always 
desired for himself—that if it was decreed he should so 
early in life quit this world, he could not close his career 
more gloriously or more worthy of a hero, as he was, 
and of that father and that blood he descended from. 

Pardon me if I seem enthusiastic in my expressions ; 
but I confess this is a topic which warms every feeling of 
my heart and mind. You knew him [a word illegible] 
impartially if I say too much in his favour. My health I 
de not think has suffered from this shock; but I have not 
been really well for some time past. 


[An illegible line.] 
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I was much better for so doing last year, and trust I 
may derive equal benefit this; but I am still complaining, 
though I am not the least fanciful about my health; that 
is a weakness I do not allow myself to indulge in, though 
there are some which cannot be avoided by the wisest. I 
less regret than I otherwise should do your remaining 
abroad, for two reasons: the first is [illegible]; secondly, 
there is at present so little chance, I may say none indeed, 
of our meeting, that it would only be tantalising. Time, 
which is the sweet healer of all sorrows, has mitigated 
and softened down my previous atilictions and distresses to 
a gentle mild melancholy and resignation; but the recollec- 
tion of them cannot be effaced. What was at first (as 
you sensibly remark) the aggravation of my sorrow is now 
my consolation. 

I trust my mother continues well, and that she has 
not been very much shocked by the death of her brother. 
I hope she has got a letter. JZ was permitted to write to 
her on the sad event, etc. 

(Signed) CHARLOTTE. 


The above letter does great credit to the head and 
heart of the royal writer. Who would not have expected 
that such warm affections, such natural and pious reflec- 
tions, must have ripened into a great and good character, 
had this young Princess lived to realise those expectations ? 
but it pleased God to take her away, it may be, from the 
ills to come. 


ANOTHER FROM HER ROYAL HIGHNESS TO THE SAME, 
DATED WARWICK HOUSE, 


My dear Miss Mercer brought me word of your return 
to , dear , and I write to ask you to be so kind 
as to do me the favour of coming to see me any day this 
week, from one till five, when you will be sure to find ‘me 
at home in my own sitting-room. I wish very much to 
have the pleasure of seeing you again, and I also wish you 
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to look at and give me your opinion of a portrait Hayter 
has been painting of me. It is reckoned like; but I do 
not feel flattered by it. Do not think me vain, and 
suppose I expect to be represented as a perfect beauty, 
because I am a Princess; but the fault I find with this 
picture is, that there is no sentiment in the expression,— 
it is quite a piece of still life, and rather cross-looking. I 
daresay I did look tired; for oh, it is very tiresome to 
sit for one’s portrait. However, I ought to make allow- 
ances for the artist if he has failed, for I know I was a 
very bad sitter. 

So pretty B. B—— is married to Lord W. B—. I 
hope she will be happy, and I hear much good said of her 
husband. I could have wished her a richer one; but it is 
frequently not the best matches that turn out the happiest. 
Talking of matches, I hear I am to be married to the 
Prince of Orange; it is more than I know myself. If you 
see my mother, please to tell her so, with my love. Have 
the goodness to send me word what day you can call on 
me, and believe me 

Yours most truly, 
(Signed) CHARLOTTE. 


The portrait Her Royal Highness the Princess Charlotte 
mentions in the above letter is certainly the most faithful 
likeness ever taken of her; but the Princess was not a 
very good judge of the fine arts, nor, indeed, of the merit 
of a portrait as such, to judge by the specimens which she 
had hanging up in her apartments, and which she admired. 
I remember once observing a picture which I thought was 
intended to represent the Duke of D , and upon my 
asking Miss K whose portrait it was, that lady replied, 
with courtier-like prudence, that it was the picture of the 
Pretender. There was a comical aptness in the expression 
she made use of, to the real person whom, I believe, the 
picture represented, at which I could scarcely restrain 
sufling. Perhaps it was the portrait of a Pretender in 
more senses than one. 
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EXTRACT FROM ANOTHER LETTER FROM HER ROYAL 
HIGHNESS TO THE SAME. 





Thank you, dear , for having permitted me to 
peruse my mother’s letter to you, though, indeed, its 
contents have made me feel very uncomfortable. I wish 
with all my heart things could be altered, or, at least, that 
she could be persuaded to feel more at peace, and, above 
all, more confidence in those who really have her interests 
at heart. If I could see you I would tell you why I do 
not write to her; but I do not think it quite prudent to 
write all I feel upon this, to me, very painful circumstance. 

I trust Dr. will remain in the Princess’s service, 
and am also led to hope that Lady C. C may join 
my mother again. I should feel much relieved by knowing 
that she had some English attendants with her in a foreign 
country. I think some of the others might have remained 
with her; but I am told they were all compelled, from 
circumstances in their own private affairs, to return to 
England, I think she would do well to secure Miss 
M as a temporary attendant. She is trustworthy, I 
believe ; but you know my mother is not easily pleased. 

I cannot help thinking it was unlucky she ever left 
England; yet I can fully enter into the motives she had 
for so doing, or rather the feelings which prompted her to 
seek change of scene. 

I have said too much on this subject, dear > pray 
forgive me for having prosed so long. Thank you for your 
inquiries after my health. I am not so well as I ought to 
be, for indeed I have everything to make me both perfectly 
well and perfectly happy, and these lesser evils sink before 
my greater blessings, and I hope to grow stronger as the 
warm weather advances. The Prince desires me to say 
something kind from him to you; what shall that some- 
thing be? Iam no very ready scholar, so I will leave it 
to you to compose a pretty speech for him. All I can 
assure you of, and that with great sincerity, is, that my 
caro sposo and myself are very truly yours, 

(Signed) ©. P.S. C. 
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This letter is a pleasing proof of Princess Charlotte’s 
affection for her mother, and affords ample grounds for 
believing that, had they mutually been spared, each would 
have derived comfort and protection from the other. Ina 
very remarkable letter (though a brief one) given in the 
body of the Diary, Princess Charlotte laments her inability 
at that time to serve her mother, and there can be little 
doubt that, had she ever obtained the power to shield and 
succour the Princess of Wales, the will would not have 
been wanting. From all I ever heard or saw of Princess 
Charlotte’s character, I can affirm that that which she 
proposed to do, she would have surmounted a world of 
difficulties to have performed; and I am certain that the 
passive conduct she displayed towards her mother only 
proceeded from a feeling of inability to take any useful or 
effective steps in her cause. There was both wisdom and 
propriety in the Princess’s conduct during the whole of 
that most painful epoch, when she was placed in such a 
situation as not to be able to defend one of her parents, 
without blaming or appearing to reprobate the other. It 
is well known to several persons, however, what were Her 
Royal Highness’s real feelings on the subject, and to which 
individual her heart inclined; there is no doubt she leant 
with fond partiality towards her mother, and that the 
chief reason of her having appeared so passive for many 
years, was that she had only waited a fit opportunity for 
supporting the Princess of Wales, and advocating her cause 
judiciously. 





FROM THE SAME TO THE SAME. 


Dated Friday, Claremont. 

My Dear ——-,—Having so very lately troubled you 
with a letter, I will not be guilty of indiscretion in 
plaguing you with another long one so soon. This is only 
a few lines, to hope you will be able to do us the favour 
ang pleasure of coming to us next Thursday, and, should 
you not find it foo dull, perhaps you would prolong your 
stay till Saturday. Our dinner hour being seven o'clock, 
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and our rule that of everybody’s following their own habits 
as to hours, and doing that which is most agreeable and 
comfortable to themselves, in order to make them feel as 
much at home as possible, it is not d facon de parler to 
say that this is Liberty Hall, and that we are only too 
happy to dispense with form and ceremony. 

I heard from my mother a few days ago; she had 
reached Geneva, and was much pleased with her reception 
there. I hope she will derive much benefit from her tour, 
mais je ne scais; at all events, change of air must do her 
health good. It would require more than novelty of place 
and society, I fear, to do her spirits service. However, I 
hope time and Providence may yet have much happiness 
in store for her. 

Adieu, my dear , and believe me yours, most 


sincerely and affectionately, 
(Signed) C. P. 8. C. 





The great simplicity and unaffected style of the fore- 
going letters render them exceedingly interesting, as being 
the production of a royal personage. And they are a true 
index of the Princess’s mind, which was, like them, true, 
natural, and kind. But Her Royal Highness mistook, 
when she promised her correspondent should find no form 
or ceremony at Claremont, for it was far otherwise, what- 
ever the Princess might have wished on that point. There 
was another person, whose will was paramount to hers, 
and who considered, and perhaps with justice, that it was 
not advisable to dispense with all observance of etiquette, 
and the circle was by no means without form and stiffness. 
It was remarked by persons who were present, that the 
Prince never quitted the Princess for a single moment 
when she was in company, and Her Royal Highness 
seldom, if ever, saw anybody alone after her marriage; her 
husband was always present, and the chief favourite of the 
Princess Charlotte, Miss M. E—1l, who was accustomed 
formerly to go straight to Her Royal Highness’s private 
apartment, was always subsequently shown into the public 
reception rooms, and made to await there the announce- 
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ment that Their Royal Highnesses were ready to receive 
her. 

It was a singular fact that the heiress apparent to the 
throne was not permitted to have an establishment in any 
degree suited to her rank, and that the Princess Charlotte 
had no regular attendants. Certainly, every means were 
taken to keep her in subjection, and there can be no doubt 
that the “rising sun” was an eyesore to the Regent, more 
especially as it was the daughter of the Princess of Wales 
who was to be his successor. And both Princess Charlotte 
and her husband evinced much discretion and forbearance, 
in the dignified manner in which they avoided causing any 
tumult in the country, by attempting to enforce their 
rights, or asking for the dignities and privileges to which 
they had a claim. 


TT. «msm T R a 
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ADDITIONAL LETTERS 


FROM 


SIR WILLIAM GELL, M. G. LEWIS, 
SISMONDI, etc. 


LETTER FROM M. G. LEWIS, ESQ. 


My Dear ——,—I should have answered your kind letter 
before now, but that I have been so gay I have not had 
a moment to spare to absent friends. There’s an honest 
confession for you! Well, I will not waste my paper in 
composing appropriate excuses, but endeavour to be as 
amusing as I can. In the first place, I must tell you that 
I have lived a great deal at Kensington, and that I am 
happy to say the Princess looks well, and appears in good 
spirits. People, of course, never talk of anything but Her 
Royal Highness’s letter, and I fancy for all she will make 
of it she might as well have let it alone. Questionless she 
has been hardly used; but for all that, she does wrong to 
make herself the tool of a party, if it is by the Opposition 
she has been instigated to this measure. As for the letter 
itself, the first impression it gave me was its being too 
long. JI would have imagined she must have composed it 
herself, though it may have been corrected by others; 
because it is so diffuse that there is no mistaking it for a 
woman's writing. Amplification always diminishes interest 
and compassion, and if it had been condensed into one- 
fourth of its present length, it would have made a greater 
effect on the public mind. I suppose it was to please 
Princess Charlotte that she wants her to be brought into 
public; otherwise she is young enough ; besides, her wishes 
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would rather retard than accelerate the event. The news- 
papers say the Princess of Wales has been communicative 
with Sir F, B——; which is very unwise; and also, they 
say, she has been dining twice with Lady Oxford. Now 
she ought in prudence to choose more decent company 
than the latter. Is it really true Her Royal Highness 
dined twice with Lady 0.? You ask me what the feeling 
is towards the Princess in Scotland. I can answer, 
decidedly favourable. It appeared to me when I was at 
Edinburgh that she had a strong party in her favour there, 
and that, generally speaking, all Scotch and virtuous hair 
stands on end when they hear her abused; but I fear me, 
if she associates with gay ladies, the good dames of Scotia 
will shake their heads, and not continue so partial to Her 
Royal Highness. 

London is mad with gaiety. There are half a dozen 
parties to go to, at least, every night. There are a host 
of new beauties come forth to turn all our heads; but, for 
my part, I admire some of the older stagers infinitely more 
than the rosebuds. The sweetest, to my fancy, is Miss 
Rawdon, and she has wit, too, and sprightly humour. I 
wonder what coronet she will get to put upon her pretty 
head. 

Lady Oxford’s long fair hair is the most beautiful I 
ever beheld; she is like one of Guido’s fair Magdalens— 
that is to say, in appearance: as to the inside, I don’t 
believe there’s much penitence there. But stop. I am 
growing ill-natured, which I know you can't bear, so I 
will conclude with giving you a receipt for making an 
accomplished woman! which I beg you to deliver to ——, 
and ask him if, out of such ingredients, he could not make 
up @ wife to suit his lordship’s fastidious taste. 


To form a fair one all complete, 
Regard the following receipt :— 

Take noble Devon’s lovely face ; 

Take Marlborough’s dignity and grace ; 
A grain of Lady Bridget’s wit ;* 

The shape and elegance of Pitt ;? 





1 Lady Bridget Tollemache. 2 Lady Rivers. 
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From Smyth take ev'ry polish’d art 
That youth and genius can impart ; 
From Cath’rine! take th’ historic page ; 
From Pool what love will most assuage ; 
From Towshend’s eye take Cupid’s dart, 
Make Lothian fix it in the heart. 

What well will ev’ry care beguile 

Must be collected from Carlisle ; 

From Pembroke’s conduct lessons take 
To mould and mend a noble rake; 
Dawkins Hymen’s torch shall lend ; 
From Langhorne learn to be a friend. 
Minerva’s talents take from Guise ; 
Take brilliancy from Clayton’s eyes; 

A little dash of Fitzroy’s? spint, 
Craven’s wish and Milford’s merit ; 
Take Cranbourne’s® lively wit and sense, 
With fair Louisa’s* innocence. 

Let Acheson the mind improve, 

And Joddrel fan the flame of love. 

Let Bulkley lend the wedding chain ; 
Ask Milner how a heart to gain. 

From Baily learn a heart to keep, 

And honey take from Beauchamp’s lip. 
Take softness from Carmarthen’s® dame, 
And Philps to crown the lover’s fame. 
Let Crespigny by magic powers 

Fill up and smooth domestic hours, 
Granby shall loves and graces spare, 
And Hobart banish every care. 

Let Vaughan conduct the marriage reins, 
And Meynell ease a lover’s pains. 

Taste you will find in Derby’s school ; 
Let Bampfield teach you how to rule; 
And Thanet all that gladdens life, 

In friend, in mistress, or in wife. 


They are too long by half; but out of the quantity 
of ingredients surely ———- can make up a wife for himself. 


Ever yours, 
M. G. Lewis. 
1 Mrs. Macaulay, 3 Lady Southampton. 
® Lady Salisbury, * Lady Shelburne. 


5 Lady Conyers. 
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FROM THE SAME. 


Dear ——,—I have no great pleasure in writing in 
ladies’ albums, but to please you, anything I can do I 
always will;—so to please your friend, for your sake, I 
send you the last productions of my muse. Poor thing, 
she’s sadly out of order, and nearly worn-out, as you will 
see by the specimens I send you herein enclosed; but it 
is the best I have to offer your friend, so she must either 
insert these lines into her album, or put them into the 
fire, which latter, I truly think, is all they deserve. The 
subject ought to have inspired me, but I am grown very 
stupid—as if I had ever been bright !—what a conceited 
creature the Monk is, you will exclaim—so no more 
about self. 

I hear it rumoured that Miss F—r doth write novels, 
or is about writing one; I wish she would let such idle 
nonsense alone, for, however great a respect I may enter- 
tain for her talents (which I do), I tremble lest she should 
fail in this bookmaking; and asa rule, I have an aversion, 
a pity and contempt, for all female scribblers. The needle, 
not the pen, is the instrument they should handle, and the 
only one they ever use dexterously. I must except, how- 
ever, their love-letters, which are sometimes full of pleasing 
conceits; but this is the only subject they should ever 
attempt to write about. Madame de Stael even I will 
not except from this general rule; she has done a plaguy 
deal of mischief, and no good, by meddling in literary 
matters, and I wish to heaven she would renounce pen, ink, 
and paper for evermore. Indeed, I feel afraid she may 
get herself into some scrape, from which she will perhaps 
not save her head,if she does not take care. In a word, to 
make short of a long story, I hate a blue; give me a rose 
any day in preference, that is to say, a pretty woman to a 
learned one. What has made you inflict this long harangue 
upon me? you will exclaim, and I must beg your pardon 
for so doing; but the fact is, I am full of the subject, being 
at the present moment much enraged at Lady ——, for 
having come out in the shape of a novel; and now, hear. 
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ing that Miss F——— is about to follow her bad example, I 
write in great perturbation of mind, and cannot think or 
speak of anything else. 

Poor Princess Amelia, it is said, confessed her marriage 
to Colonel F—y before she died, and furthermore that he 
treated her very cavalierly; the more the shame, for she 
was a sweet creature, so amiable and really pretty at one 
time. 

Am I rightly informed that the Princess of Wales has 
suddenly taken a great fancy for music, and certain pro- 
fessors thereof? I hope not. Do tell Lady —— to give 
Her Royal Highness some good advice, though I know she 
never will; and perhaps she is right. But, if I were in her 
situation, I should feel too much interested to be able to 
withstand saving and serving a person I was attached to, 
even though I might risk the loss of a little of the royal 
favour. I feel certain I should not know how to be a 
courtier, yet I think I might be useful at a court; though 
I would not for any sum be Master of the Horse, Chamber- 
lain, or candle-snuffer to any royal person whatsoever. It 
is a great pity if things go wrong at Kensington; and if 
they once are ill arranged, it will be almost impossible to 
remedy the evil, or avert painful, nay, awful consequences. 
But I do not wish to be a prophet of evil, and all that I 
Say proceeds from sincere regard for Her Royal Highness, 
whom I consider very ill treated. 

I am summoned to Holland House to dinner, so must 
say adieu, and remain ever yours, 

M. G. LEWIS. 





FROM THE SAME, 
Dated Holland House, October 22. 


My Dear ——,—I confess that I am sorry for the 
abandonment of your Lisbon plan, since I think it would 
have been beneficial to your health and spirits as far as 
change of scene, climate, and objects would have gone; but 
I believe, in every other respect, you would have found the 
present to be by no means a fit time for visiting Portugal 

( 
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with comfort, I have lately seen several officers who are 
just returned from that kingdom, and represent its state 
as being truly deplorable. The whole country is laid 
waste; everything is exorbitantly dear; the natives are 
too much occupied by their own losses and alarms to show 
attention to strangers ; the army consumes all the provisions, 
and Lisbon is represented as being almost on the brink of a 
famine. When to all this we add Portugal’s being the seat 
of war, and the heavy loss in the exchange of money, I think 
you will allow that for the present, at least, your plan of 
visiting Lisbon is full as well postponed, like the second part 
of Dr. Drowsey’s sermon, “till a more convenient opportunity.” 

I dined at Kensington Palace on Tuesday. Nobody 
was there, except Dr. John Moore. I was sorry to find 
the Princess evidently in very low spirits. She told me 
that she was to go to Blackheath on Sunday last—that she 
should remain there seven months, and (if I understood her 
right) that it was Her Royal Highness’s intention to see 
nobody there, except for a short morning visit. Can you 
account for this long retreat of hers? It is to me quite 
inexplicable. Lady Glenbervie was in waiting, and as agree- 
able as she always is; that is saying everything in her 
praise. She spoke a great deal to me of our mutual 
friend Lady , and the interest which she takes in her 
welfare; above all, she charged me to impress upon Lady 
——‘'s mind how much better it would be for her to pass 
the winter at Brighton, than at . Lady Glenbervie 
observed that houses are not more expensive at the former 
place than at the latter, while at ——— Lady would be 
left quite in solitude, and at Brighton she would have an 
agreeable society, of which she might take as little or as 
much as she chose: Lady Glenbervie, moreover, declared 
herself ready to do everything in her power to make the 
place comfortable to our friend, and said that Lord G 
would take any trouble off her hands which might require 
masculine interference; observing (I should think very 
*‘truly) that it was always very uncomfortable and incon- 
venient for a woman to reside at a place where she has no 
male protector to take her part if it should be necessary to 
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do so. By the bye, she said incidentally, “I assure you I 
am quite anxious for Lady ——— coming to reside at 
Brighton; which is certainly very generous in me, for 
Lord Glenbervie admires her beyond any woman in 
the world.” I set this down as a joke, but people have 
since assured me that she meant it quite seriously, for that 
she is really and truly extremely jealous of her caro sposo. 
Have you ever had any suspicion of this kind ?——But to 
return to Brighton and Lady Glenbervie, I replied to all 
she said (in which I think there was a great deal of 
reason) by saying Yes; but if the Regent goes there, it 
would be extremely unpleasant for Lady , a8 I have 
every reason to believe he would take no notice of her; 
for, notwithstanding that he pretended at first to take the 
intelligence of her having accepted the place of lady in 
waiting to the Princess of Wales with a good grace, I was 
assured he by no means liked the circumstance of so 
dignified and advantageous a person being about the 
Princess ; and I have heard suspicions that he influenced 
Lady Sheffield to quit Her Royal Highness’s service; but 
of this last circumstance I am not so well informed, and 
think it rather a far-fetched and improbable act of mischief. 
But I daresay the Regent did not feel pleased at Lady 
—— filling the vacant situation, and I should be sorry she 
went to a place where she would be under his eye, and 
not noticed as she deserves to be. I must say I think it 
is a most illiberal trait in him not to pay that attention 
due to the rank of the Princess’s ladies, without reference 
to their being in her service. But such is not his idea of 
propriety, and for this reason I object to Lady going 
to Brighton. I have always considered it a noble contrast 
in the Princess’s character, the liberal manner in which 
she always forgives her acquaintances and friends for 
paying court to “the Great Mahomet,” as she calls him; 
and I have particularly admired the total absence of all 
prejudice which she displays, by frequently being even 
partial to many of the Regent’s cronies. Certainly, sht 
has not the justice done her that ig due to her merits. 
But who has, my dear ——, in this world ? 
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I have lately been to my sister’s new residence, which 
I approve of very much; the house is thoroughly comfort- 
able, and the park is really beautiful; it formed part of 
Enfield Chase, is still quite wild, in the forest style, and 
contains some of the finest trees I ever beheld. I think 
you will be pleased with the place, and flatter myself that, 
when you return to this part of the world, you will 
manage to pass some days there. Maria and Lushington 
will, I am certain, be most happy to receive you. From 
my sister’s I went to Lord Melbourne’s, and from thence 
to Oatlands, where I found the royal party well, and 
gracious to me, as they always are. By the way, the 
Duchess is very kind in her feelings about the Princess of 
Wales, but hélas! & quot bon? in the world’s opinion— 
though in my humble estimation, she is a very good-hearted 
person, and has many virtues that others more esteemed 
do not possess. 

I am now come to make a short stay at Holland 
House, where I find all going on @& Vordinaire—I was 
sorry to learn that Lady has not profited by Lady 
Mary Cook’s death, and that she has sent her coals to 
Newcastle, by leaving her riches to the Duchess of 
Buccleugh. I could, on hearing this intelligence, have 
sent Lady Mary to a place not proper to mention to “ ears 
polite.” Ialways thought her a detestable piece of buckram 
‘and pride, and am now quite convinced I was right. 

I hear Clanronald has made his proposals and been 
accepted. He has been rather long of making them, but 
the Princess says this was right, for that it would not have 
been proper in him to have done so before, and that it would 
have been unfeeling in him to have proposed so soon after 
Mrs. G ’3 death. I hope this is the proper reason, but 
I confess I do not understand it. While she was alive, his 
attachment to her might have made him waver as to 
marrying; but really I cannot see, as things stand at 
present, how Mrs, G—— can be any obstacle, or where 
thre is any delicacy in the case. 

Lord H—n is wooing Lady E—h B—m. I do not 
envy him the lady, she is so full of conceits, and so busy 
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at work for a great partic. The Lord help us! what a 
deal of trouble she takes! Somehow, I do not think she 
will win this great prize. Lord H——- may play with her 
as a cat does with a mouse, and let her ladyship go after all, 
which is often the fashion of these great men, Besides, 
there are more things than are dreamt of in our philosophy, 
and you know the story of that house, which, 7/ so be it 
is true, would preclude any alliance. 

I have no more to say at present, dear Indeed, 
I daresay you will think I have said too much by half, 
so here I stop, wishing you all possible felicity. 

I remain, ever most truly yours, 
M. G, LEWIS. 








FROM THE SAME. 


London, Nov. 8th, 4 in the Morning. 


My Dear——,—I have been on the point of writing 
to you for many months, but still delayed it, in the daily 
expectation of telling you positively, what I can now tell 
you very positively indeed—when I was to set out for 
Jamaica. My chaise is at the door, my baggage is on 
board, and in a few hours I shall have quitted England. 
Accept, therefore, my parting assurances of unimpaired 
friendship for yourself and in the same breath. 
Be assured that time and distance have no effect upon my 
affections, and that as long as I am in existence you and 
yours will ever have at least one sincere friend in the 
world. God Almighty for ever bless you! and do not 
forget your sincerely attached 





M, G. LEWIS. 


P.S—Make my parting respects to the Princess of 
Wales when you see her, or write to her, and tell her that 
I have never forgotten the kindness with which she 
honoured me. If I do not find her in England on ny 
return, I trust that in Italy I shall be more fortunate, and 
in whatever part of it she may be, I shall not fail to pay 
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my respects to her. My brother-in-law, Sir Henry Lush- 
ington, when he passed near Milan, inquired whether Her 
Royal Highness was at the Lago di Como, and if she had 
been there he would have gone over there purposely to 
inquire whether she had any commands for England. I 
hope Her Royal Highness will act prudently, and I also 
sincerely hope and pray all her enemies may be confounded. 
The pleasant evenings I have spent at Kensington, Her 
Royal Highness’s hospitality, and the delightful assemblage 
of persons she had the good taste to congregate around 
her, will ever form the most agreeable reminiscences 
in my life. 
Again farewell, and all happiness attend you. 





LETTER FROM SIR W. GELL. 


My Dear —— ,—I ought to make you many apologies 
for not having written long ago in answer to your last 
very charming letter; but I won’t do so, and I'll tell you 
why. It is a bore to invent excuses, and a bore to read 
them. So now for it. If you please, I will dash at once 
into the most interesting topics I wish to discourse with 
you upon. 

In reply to your kind inquiry about my health, I am 
happy to be able to tell you I never was more flourishing, 
Enough on that score. You ask me for news of the 
Princess. Her Royal Highness appears gay and well in 
health. I have dined frequently lately at Kensington, 
and the society has been most agreeable and “select,” a 
the papers say. But when I tell you these parties were 
made up of the Lindsay, and the Berry, par excellence of 
all Berries in the world; Lady Oxford, who is lovely 
indeed to look upon; my Lord Byron; sometimes Sydney 
Smith, from whom issues perpetual and dazzling sparks of 
the most brilliant wit; the grave Lord Henry; and, though 
last not least, your humble servant; you can believe these 
parties must be super-excellent, reflecting on the superior 
qualities of each individual who has composed them. It 
is wrong in me to have omitted our royal hostess herself ; 

é 
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for to “us” much of the gaiety and spirit of these 
entertainments is due. “ We” are most irresistibly good- 
natured and droll, in despite of ourselves, 

Oh, the English! oh, the English! it is perfect. 
“ Fie, fie, Mr. Gell, dat is a great shame, ’pon honour. You 
see vat it is to make one man one’s friend who laugh at 
me when I do turn my back.” 

“I do hate Lord Henry, my dear ——; to tell you 
God’s truth, I cannot bear dat man.” (Courtier)—‘ I 
agree with your Royal Highness.” (Aside) “The Lord 
forgive you for leeing, for leeing,” etc. 

To return to the Kensington parties—joking apart, 
they are the pleasantest arranged meetings in London. 
They only want one more ingredient to render them a 
non pareil sans pareil mixture—that is you. And we 
must have you. The Princess promises to lay her 
commands upon you, and to summon you within reach 
of her royal cry. By the way, Lewis also is often at 
Kensington. He is desperately in love, comme & lordinaire, 
with Lady S—h B—+y. It is rare fun to see him looking 
sentimental, as you well know. C. S—e is going about 
making his observations on the world and his wife. He is 
a very sly gentleman, but can be pleasant when he chooses, 
and has not got the eye ache or tooth ache, or some other 
ache; which happens but seldom, for he is always coddling 
himself. He is a great pet at D House. 

The Princess is very busy trying to make up a marriage 
for Joan of Arc with someone; anyone voud do. “Oh, 
mein Cott ! she has de eyes of Argus, and do pry into my 
most secret thoughts; ‘pon honour, I wonder sometimes 
how she guess what I tink. ’Tis a great plague to have 
dis dragonne de virtue always attending me partout, 
partout. I must find her a husband to deliver me of her. 
Mais qui voudrois l’entreprendre?” And then Her Royal 
Highness looks very significantly at me, as if she thought 
I should have the courage necessary to conquering this 
“ Amazon.” I leave that boast to a more fortunate, ‘or 
unfortunate, man. Meanwhile the lady in question, it 
would seem to me, makes les yeux doux to Lord B——. 
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Now for some scandal, say you. I hasten to obey, 
and readily open my knapsack, but, alas! it is scantily 
replenished. 


No. 1. An dl-natured Story. 


A gentleman passing along Piccadilly saw a crowd of 
people at Sir W. Hamilton’s door, where they were putting 
the coffin into the hearse; but, seeing everybody looking 
up at the window, he looked also, and there was to be 
seen Lady Hamilton in all the wildness of her grief: 
Some said her attitudes were fine; others that they were 
affected; others that they were natural. At last, as the 
gentleman was leaving this motley group, some of whom 
were crying and others laughing, he heard a child go up to 
its mamma, and say, “Ma, mamma, don’t cry, pray don’t 
cry, for they say as how it’s all sham.” 


No, 2. Another of the same sort. 


A gentleman went to call upon Lady Hamilton, who 
had not seen her since Sir W——’s death. On entering 
the room she burst into a flood of tears and cried out, 
“Ah! he’s gone!” The gentleman made some remark 
upon the occasion, and she repeated, “4h! he’s gone—at 
four o’clock this morning.” At this the gentleman stared, 
knowing Sir W had been dead more than a month; 
when he discovered that “he’s gone!” alluded to Lord 
Nelson, who was that morning gone to his ship. Being a 
great friend of Sir W. ’s, the gentleman felt provoked 
and hurt, and left the room without attempting to give her 
any consolation. 








No. 3. Zhe irresistible Duchess of Gordon. 


Her Grace was driving about the streets in search of a 
house, when all of a sudden she exclaimed, “ I’ve got one!” 
amd desired the coachman to drive to Lord Fife’s. My 
Lord was not at home; but she made her way upstairs, 
and found him at a late breakfast. 
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“My Lord, you were in love with me five-and-twenty 
years ago, and I am now come to ask a favour of you.” 

“Ma'am, I admit the fact; but as I cannot boast of 
any favour your Grace bestowed upon me, I don’t see 
what claim you derive from that circumstance.” 

“My Lord, it matters not; I have a favour to ask, nor 
shall I stir from this chair till it is granted.” 

She then asked for Lord Fife’s house. In vain he 
remonstrated, and gave her a great many reasons why it 
could not be. Nevertheless, he was out of it in a week, 
and Her Grace in full possession. Nor has she lost any 
time in opening it—balls, petit soupers, etc. But what 
improves the story much is—what I daresay you know 
—that the two families have been at daggers drawn for 
these fifteen years on account of politics. 


No. 4. 


The same lady, when attending upon Lady Louisa 
Broome, in her lying-in, turned round to the doctor: 
“ Remember, sir, I engage you for this time twelvemonth. 
My Georgie is just going to be married—mind you are 
engaged to her,” 


No. 5. 


Having married all her daughters, she says now she 
must set about marrying herself to her old Duke again. 


Marriages as 1s to be—LJInterest leads to the altar. 


Lady Georgiana Gordon with the Duke of Bedford. 

Miss Legge with Mr. Dutton (Lord Sherborne). 

Miss Curzon with Mr. Cholmondeley. 

Miss Clement with Mr. Milner. 

Miss Blackburn with Mr. Leigh. 

Lady Mary Paget with Lord Graves, 

Lady Caroline Paget with Lord Enniskillen. 

Mrs. Bradshaw with Sir H. Peyton. 

Miss L. Crofton with Col. Maitland, who was so saath 
in love with Miss Thurlowe. 
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This is all the London news I can send you, which is 
but little. It must suffice you for the present, however, 
and for the time being I will say adieu. 

Believe me always your faithful 
“BLUE BEARD.” 


(Such is the name lately given me by Her Royal High- 
ness, the Lord knows why), alias H. Englefield, Anacharsis, 
Adonis, John Julius Angerstein, W. Gell, etc. etc. 





FROM MRS. —— TO ——. 


My Dear ——-,—-Since you have determined upon this 
step, I will say no more to dissuade you therefrom, except 
that I sincerely hope it may be productive of pleasure and 
advantage to you in every way. You quite mistook my 
sentiments if you suppose that I meant to express any 
personal dislike or disapprobation towards the Princess of 
Wales: it was entirely worldly considerations that made 
me advise you to reflect well before you placed yourself in 
a situation which must, from the nature of things, be one 
of dangers and difficulties; and certainly, whoever embraces 
the service of the Princess of Wales, as matters now stand 
between her and the Prince, place themselves (or at least 
run a great risk of doing so) for ever out of the pale of his 
favour. Now, as he is the person in whom all power and 
authority will be vested, in a worldly point of view, it is 
his countenance that is alone worth seeking. <Aw reste, I 
believe the Princess to be exceedingly amiable—a true 
and zealous friend to all those whom she once takes en 
amitié; and is, moreover, an excessively agreeable com- 
panion, full of natural talent, and combines in a surprising 
manner the dignity of her position with an unaffected and 
natural ease very rarely seen in a Princess. It is, indeed, 
only fair to add, that she makes it a point to draw about 
her all the clever and agreeable persons she can; and that, 
particularly in a royalty, is no small merit. There are no 
courtiers or parasites in the society at Kensington; it is 
chosen with great discrimination and impartiality, from all 
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that is most distinguished in rank and talent, and, above 
all, agrément is the greatest attraction a person can have 
for Her Royal Highness. You have hitherto been no 
politician, but you must become one, for the Princess will 
call upon you in that way. She is now flaming against 
the present Ministers, and inviting to the palace all she 
can collect of the Opposition. You will have a great 
advantage in this circumstance, as no one can deny that 
they are, with some few exceptions, a more agreeable body 
of people en masse than the principal heads of the Tory 
party. 

You ask me to tell you something of the individuals 
who form the Princess of Wales’s household, and if they 
are persons of amiable and agreeable qualities. I can give 
you a most satisfactory reply to this inquiry. They are 
all known to me personally, some more and some less; but, 
through others of my friends who are intimate with several 
of them, I am able to say that I feel sure you will find 
them all particularly honourable and superior persons. 
Of Lady C-——— L—y’s wit, and proverbial good humour 
and kindness of heart, you must be well acquainted; her 
sister, also, though less brilliant, is fully as amiable. Miss 
G-——th is a very estimable character, simple-minded, and 
very downright in all she says, and little suited to a court, 
except from her high principles and admirable caution, 
which indeed render her a safe and desirable attendant 
upon royalty. Miss Hayman is shrewd and sensible; she 
has strong sense and good judgment; she plays well on 
the pianoforte, and understands the science of music, and 
has very agreeable manners, though not polished ones. 
All these persons are totally different from the commons 
place run of character, and the Princess’s selection of such 
persons does her infinite credit, as they are of a very 
different quality from those who generally occupy places 
at a court. 

Amongst the visitors at Kensington you _ will 
frequently see Messrs. Rogers, Luttrell, Ward, and a hest 
of brilliant spirits; so that I think I may with safety 
predict for you a pleasant life at the palace. I have only 
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one piece of advice to give you; it is, not to receive any 
confidences. Be firm, and decline being made the 
repositary of any secrets. This course is the only one 
that can ensure your own safety and comfort. I will also 
tell you an anecdote related to me by one of the ladies in 
Her Royal Highness’s service:—-Upon one occasion, the 
Princess wished to visit a person whom Lady knew 
it was not wise for her to frequent, and she ventured to 
express her opinion upon the subject to the Princess, upon 
which the latter was much displeased, and said there was 
nothing she so much disliked and despised as advice. 
Lady never repeated the dose, as you may suppose ; 
and I have told you this circumstance to put you on your 
guard, that you may not incur the same rebuke. 

I have now informed you of all I know respecting the 
Princess and her entourage, so I will conclude, begging you 
to believe me, etc. 











FROM THE SAME. 





My Dear ,;—The Duchess of Brunswick is dead. 
Doubtless you are aware of the event; but I write to say 
that I would recommend your sending to inquire after the 
Princess of Wales, for, poor soul! she is much vexed at 
the carelessness of all the royal family, in never having 
condoled with her on the occasion ; and also many private 
persons, who ought to have paid Her Royal Highness this 
respect and attention, have neglected to do so, and she 
has, I know, been much hurt, and complained to Miss 
H—n that the manner in which she was treated was most 
unkind. I would not have you negligent towards Her 
Royal Highness; and knowing, as you do, that, in fact, 
this event will not render the Princess long or exceedingly 
unhappy, I thought you would perhaps not consider it 
worth while to write on the occasion, whereas I am certain 
it would pain Her Royal Highness if you did not do so. 
Miss H—— told me she was much affected on firsb 
hearing of the Duchess’s death; which I can believe; for 
although her mother’s habits and tastes did not suit the 
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Princess, and she disliked the dulness of her house and 
society, the Princess is too good-hearted not to regret the 
death of so near a relative; and she most touchingly 
observed to Miss H——, “ There is no one alive now who 
cares for me except my daughter, and her they will not 
suffer to love me as she ought or is inclined to do,” 

The Princess also said, “True, my moder behave ill 
to me several times, and did eat humble pie to the Queen 
and the Prince; yet she only did so from cowardice; she 
was grown old, and was soon ¢errified, but she love me for 
all that.” 

This remark was perfectly just, and, in fact, I know, 
from many conversations I had with the Duchess of 
Brunswick, that such was the case. I hear that the little 
property she was able to leave she has bequeathed to the 
Princess of Wales. I am glad to hear it, for I fancy the 
latter is much in need of a little pecuniary assistance, and 
every mickle makes a muckle,as the Scotch saying is. I 
hope poor Mr. H——, however, will not risk his own 
interests by serving the Princess, and forwarding Her 
Royal Highness much more money, for I do not think he 
would stand a good chance of getting paid if anything 
befell Her Royal Highness. 

I dined at Kensington about three weeks ago. There 
were Lord and Lady C—t, and Mr. Ward, Mr. Luttrell, 
Lord Byron, and Lady Oxford, and the party was exceed- 
ingly agreeable. I never saw any person, not royal or 
royal, who understood so well how to perform the honours 
at their own table as the Princess: she does it admirably, 
and makes more of her guests than anyone else ever did. 
Lady C is beautiful, and is so gentle, and seems to 
wish so much to improve herself, that she is quite 
interesting. I went to see her picture the other day, 
painted by Lawrence: I should never have known it was 
intended for her, it is so little like; but it is a lovely 
picture—TI think one of his best. I saw poor Lady Maria 
H—n yesterday at A——— House. She was quite over- 
come at seeing me, and scarcely could speak. She is 
grown thin with anxiety, and the scene of woe which she 
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constantly witnesses in her sister’s dying state has quite 
softened the asperity of her manners. From that 
melancholy visit I also went to another, where I witnessed 
more gloom: it was at Mrs. Nugent’s; but I only saw her 
daughter, for she herself is too ill to see anyone. Miss 
-——— appears clever, and has something remarkable in her 
appearance and manners ; but whether ’tis for good or bad 
I cannot say. Her poor mother has been cruelly treated, 
I think, by the Duke of C——; yet what right had she to 
expect any other result to her own folly? I met at the 
Duchess of Leinster’s, some days since, a daughter of the 
Lord Edward Fitzgerald’s, a girl of about fifteen years of 
age, with a most beautiful countenance, and a captivating 
manner and voice, which added to the interest one felt in 
looking at her father’s child. Your friend Mrs. C, L—k 
is grown into an old woman. Her countenance is all hard 
lines upon an orange ground. I met her at the Duchess 
of Leinster’s, and she inquired much after you, as also did 
Lady W. G—n, whom I found as usual, simmering, as she 
calls it, in a high-backed old chair, which she told me was 
Mr. George Selwyn’s, of witty memory. I do not like the 
arrangement of her house in the Park,—which looks so 
pretty outside. Lady W talked in a strange manner 
upon strange subjects. I do not like speaking of religious 
matters, and mixing such sacred topics with the common- 
place and frivolous conversation of the day; but Lady 
W is very eloquent and very clever in all her 
remarks, and it is exceedingly amusing to hear her set 
forth all her curious thoughts. How very different a 
character hers is from her sister, Lady H ! Who 
could suppose them related so nearly to one another ? 

I am interrupted, and so compelled par force to bid 
you adieu, my dear , which I ought to have done 
before now, as I fear you will be tired of this long 
letter. 














Believe me, yours, etc. 
@ 
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FROM THE SAME, 





I was commanded, dear , by the Princess of 
Wales (with whom I had the honour of dining last night) 
to ask you to return to Her Royal Highness some books 
she lent you; and I take this opportunity, therefore, to 
add a few lines to inquire after all that interests you, and 
to tell you a little about myself. In the first place, I 
must speak of the party I was at last evening at Kensing- 
ton, which consisted of Mr. Arbuthnot, Lord Palmerston, 
Lady C, L——, Mr. Gell, and Lewis. To use the Princess’s 
own words, “dey all do their little possible to be agree- 
able”; and, as you are well acquainted with them, you 
can judge how pleasantly the party went off. Lord 
Palmerston pays the Princess great court: he is not a 
man to despise any person or thing by which he can hope 
to gain power; he has set his heart thereon, and most 
likely he will succeed in his ambition, like all those who fix 
their minds steadily to the pursuit of one object; though, 
except a pleasing address, it does not appear to me that he 
has any great claim to distinction. There is one strange 
circumstance connected with him, namely, that, though he 
is suave and pleasant in his manners, he is unpopular. I 
wonder what is the reason? The l’rincess is not, I believe, 
really partial to him, but she is aware that his countenance 
is of some weight and advantage to her, and she is right to 
conciliate his favour. 

I was very sorry to see the Princess of Wales in low 
spirits, and to hear her allude several times to leaving 
England, saying she had no comfort or happiness in 
this country. She laughed very much in relating to us 
Lady A——’s advice, which was that she should reside at 
Brunswick, “ where Lady A. told me I should still be under 
de pertection of de English. Mein Gott! I would sooner be 
buried alive dan live there; it is de dullest place in de 
world; full of noting but old German spinsters and pro- 
fessors of colleges. No, no, when I leave England, it will 
be to see all dat is best worth seeing on de Continent. I 
go to amuse myself, else I might stay in Connaught Place.” 
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I could not help thinking that perhaps this was not a wise 
strain of conversation to hold before Lord Palmerston; but 
you know it is in vain to annoy one’s self with thinking of 
the consequences of what the Princess says, as nothing 
ever prevents her saying what comes into her royal head 
at the moment. We all with one accord agreed in express- 
ing our regrets at Her Royal Highness’s intended departure, 
and assured her that we did not think she would like the 
Continent as a residence; to which she replied, “ Ah, my 
dear friends, ’tis all very polite in you to say you wish me 
to remain in England, mais! you do not know all I suffer 
here; and,.as to yourselves, you will soon forget me and 
my dullefications; no, dere is notings to keep me in dis 
country, and I go.” I was very near saying, Good 
heavens, Madam! and the Princess Charlotte, is she no 
tie to you to remain in England? but fortunately I re- 
strained the expression of my thoughts; and after a pause, 
which everyone present appeared to feel awkward, we 
spoke of indifferent subjects, and became very merry,— 
which a good supper contributed to in no small degree. 
I forgot to mention, that I think the rudeness and total 
neglect of all these foreign potentates towards the Princess 
has very much vexed and mortified her: and no wonder. 
I marvel at the Regent’s being able to keep up such a 
perpetual system of unkindness and malignity against the 
Princess. I can understand great wrath for a time, but 
not retaining such a constant ill-will towards a person who 
after all has never done anything to deserve such treatment. 

I was very angry at Madame de Stael also for her sub- 
serviency to the Regent’s will; it was beneath one so 
great, and I had believed so amiable. But she did not so 
consider the matter, and she gained the reward of her 
courtliness, for the Regent paid her every attention. I 
like her daughter very much, and fear that Madame de 
Staél’s views of forming an alliance for her with an 
English noble are not likely to be realised, and that if 
they were, it is exceedingly doubtful that they would be 
productive of happiness to any of the parties. 

And now I must say adieu. 


Dear , believe me, yours, ete. 
a 
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FROM MR. ——— TO ——. 


My Dear ,—I am just returned from the Drawing- 
room held in honour of Princess Charlotte’s marriage; it 
was exceedingly brilliant, and Her Majesty was most 
gracious to myself and Lady ———; but the Regent turned 
his back upon the latter, took no notice of her, and pre- 
tended to be busy talking with some other person. This 
conduct was at variance with His Royal Highness’s pro- 
verbial courtesy and good breeding, and in my opinion 
was also worse even than a breach of the civility due to a 
lady, and one who in every way is so deserving of respect ; 
for it betrayed a spirit of meanness and anger at her for 
having been in the service of the Princess of Wales, of 
which I should have thought him incapable. But so it 
was, and I could not help recurring to the assurances he 
had made to Lady ’3 friends, when he was first 
informed of her being about to enter the Princess of 
Wales’s service, that he never should in any way resent 
her doing so, but that he was well aware that circum- 
stances in some degree compelled the lady in question to 
avail herself of the offer. How much his conduct yesterday 
was at variance with this kind and generous manner of 
expressing himself at the time to which I allude! Cer- 
tainly, with regard to any matters connected with the 
Princess of Wales, the Regent cannot command his 
feelings, and, like murder, they will out, in despite of his 
usual urbanity and caution. 

Lady was not in the least annoyed by this 
circumstance. Most other persons would have been so, 
but she was not at all flurried by the Regent’s unpolite 
reception of her, and on my remarking how surprised I 
was at her composure, she made me a reply, which no less 
surprised than it pleased me: “Za raison est tout simple,” 
said she; “I did not feel to blame in any way, and there- 
fore I was not put to confusion by the Prince Regent’s 
rudeness, feeling conscious that I did not deserve to be %o 
received. I was spared all the awkwardness I must have 
experienced had I been guilty of anything that could have 
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given His Royal Highness a right to treat me in such an 
uncivil manner.” 

The said Drawingroom was, as you are aware, held in 
Buckingham House. Princess Charlotte stood apart from 
the royal circle, in a window, with her back to the light; 
she was deadly pale, and did not look well. It struck me 
that the expression of pleasure on her countenance was 
forced. Prince Leopold was looking about him with a 
keen glance of inquiry, as if he would like to know in 
what light people regarded him. The Queen either was, 
or pretended to be, in the highest possible spirits, and was 
very gracious to everybody, including Lady All the 
time I was in that courtly scene, and especially as I 
looked at Princess Charlotte, I could not help thinking of 
the Princess of Wales, and feeling very sorry and very 
angry at her cruel fate. True, between friends, she has 
often been much to blame for folly and imprudence; but, 
when we consider of how tenfold more acts of a reprehens- 
ible nature her accusers have been guilty, it is impossible 
not to feel indignant at the injustice of her being put 
down from her proper sphere, when others equally, if not 
more blamable, are suffered to remain in the full possession 
of all their honours. Surely such a state of things will 
not be allowed to go on long; some more just spirit will 
arise, and ask for redress for this poor Princess. I shall 
be happy when I hear that some able person brings the 
subject boldly forward to public notice; at the same time 
that I fear it will be the means of making a great com- 
motion in the country, and wiser heads than mine predict 
the possibility of this subject producing a civil war, if not 
most dexterously managed by the reigning powers, Then, 
again, I am told that the Princess will inevitably commit 
some enormous act of folly that will ruin her cause; and 
that, besides the heedless recklessness of her own disposition, 
every possible means will be taken to make her say or do 
something which will enable the Regent to set her aside, 
and for ever sink her into insignificance, if not disgrace. 
I can scarcely believe these reports, yet they are circulated 
by many sensible and dispassionate persons, who are 
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neither violently for nor against either party. Alas! 
everyone’s own experience more than suffices to prove to 
them that “ les plus fort ont toujours raison” in this world ; 
yet I would fain hope that this oppressed lady (for that 
she certainly is) may be restored to her rightful position 
in society. Nay, I am certain the country would never 
permit her, if only as Princess Charlotte’s mother, to be 
crushed and defamed, without a proper examination of the 
justice of the condemnation. 

I daresay Princess Charlotte was thinking of the 
Princess of Wales when she stood in the gay scene of 
to-day’s Drawingroom, and that the remembrance of her 
mother, excluded from all her rights and privileges in a 
foreign country, and left almost without any attendants, 
made her feel very melancholy. I never can understand 
how Queen Charlotte dared refuse to receive the Princess 
of Wales at the public Drawingroom, any more than she 
would any other lady, of whom nothing had been publicly 
proved against her character. Of one thing there can be 
no doubt,—the Queen is the slave of the Regent. 

I must say adieu, and believe me, ete. 





FROM MONSIEUR SISMONDI. 


Paris, Rue Grenelle St. Germain, No, 26, Lundi. 

Chére ,;— Votre Princesse de Galle v’a-t-elle en 
Gréce? On dit qu’elle ne se conduit pas 4 Como avec une 
grande prudence. I] est vrai que la prudence qu'on lui 
demande c’est de ménager des sentimens qu'elle ne partage 
point, et qui ne sont peut-étre pas les meilleurs. L’accusa- 
tion contre notre amie,! qu’on taxe aussi d’imprudence, étoit 
d’avoir répondue par une lettre de simple remerciement 
des offres de Murat. Elle le nie expressément; quand il 
seroit vraie, il n’y auroit pas eu grand mal; la chose est au 
reste absoluement oubli¢e. Notre amie a aujourd’hui la 
promesse positive du payement de ses deux millions. Ellg 
marie sa fille au Duc de Broglie, homme de beaucoup 


1 Probably Madame de Stael. 
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d’esprit, d’excellens principes, Agé de vingt-neuf ans, d’une 
jolie figure, mais qui & trés peu de fortune: le mariage se 
fera au mois d’Avril. Albertine en paroit fort heureuse. 

Je viens de voir arrivé hier ici une autre belle épousée, 
Lady Elizabeth Bingham, avec son pére Lord Lucan: ils 
vont rejoindre 4 Londres Monsieur Vernon: les deux 
autres filles sont restées 4 Florence sous la garde de Lady 
William Bentinck, ete. ete. 





EXTRACT——FROM THE SAME TO THE SAME. 


Sir James Mackintosh arriva hier, avec sa belle 
Babylonienne, qu'il avoit rencontrée 4 Bale; mais il repartit 
dés le surlendemain. Cette jeune femme, qui a traversd a 
cheval toute ]’Assyrie, l’Arménie, ]’Asie Mineure; qui, ne 
voyageant qu’avec des hommes, étoit elle-méme habillé en 
Warrior Tartare; dévroit faire peur, avec de sabres et de 
pistolets, 4 ceux qui auroient osé l’approcher. Elle est 
cependant jolie, délicate, et Iégére, quoiqu’elle ait 4 la joue 
une cicatrice qui ne ressemble pas mal au coup d’une arme 
& feu. Sa conversation étoit piquante, et on auroit été 
tenté de lui faire la cour, comme & toute autre jolie femme, 
quand le voyage quelle achéve 4 peine, et quelle va 
recommencer, ne l’auroit pas rendue une étre extraordinaire. 
Mais elle ne fait que passer. 

Vous aurez auprés de vous avant ma lettre les Glen- 
bervies, qui vous diront combien ils ont eu de prévenance 
pour moi. Lord Lucan, Lord Binning, etc., sont partie. 
Monsieur Macdonald part ce matin. Lord Rancliffe fait 
le tour du lac. Il ne reste plus enfin que les Butes, 
que je nai point vue, et les Conynghams.  Celles 
des sociétés de Gentve qui m’est agréable, et que vous 
n’avez guére pu voir parcequ’elles étoient toute dispers¢e 
dans les campagnes, ne rentrerons pas de deux mois a la 
ville; Je reste de celles que vous avez vue sont trop 
décolorés une fois que vous n’y étes plus. Il faut done par 
nécessité se faire d’autres délassemens, se jeter dans la 
politique, et celle de notre petite ville, animée par un si 
petit esprit, a bien peu d’attrait. Notre grand conseil, 
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notre Parlement, a recommencé sa session au milieu de 
la semaine, mais il est encore perdu dans les formes; il 
n’a eu que des élections 4 faire; personne n’a ouvert la 
bouche, et nous ne pourrons point encore préjuge quelle 
sera cette éloquence Genevoise, dont il doit devenir l’école. 

De dehors, j’ai de bonnes nouvelles sur la parfaite 
sfireté des routes d’Italie; le plupart des contes de voleurs, 
dont on nous avoit entretenus, paroissent n’avoir aucune 
fondement. J’ai aussi une lettre de Madame de Staél, dont 
le fils qu’on disoit parti ne partira point pour la Suéde 
avant le fin du mois. Elle est triste, et cependant rien ne 
va mal pour elle; mais il est difficile qu’aucune lettre qu’on 
écrit ne fasse faire des retours mélancoliques sur soi-méme ; 
on se livre au mouvement du monde tant qu’on est animé 
par la conversation, mais on retrouve toute ses améres 
pensées quand on est seul, et quand on rend compte de soi- 
méme & un ami. 

Voila toute notre Gazette; vous voyez comme elle 
est peu varide, mais je vous la donne pour vous engager & 
me donner la votre, etc. etc. etc. 


FROM MRS. 


My Dear ,—I received your letter of the seventh 
with great pleasure, but I wish you were safe at home, 
though as yet you have experienced no difficulty: but 
things are in such a state, one does not know what will 
happen. What a dreadful business this has been at 
Waterloo! Everybody directly or indirectly feels it, and 
every day one hears of some new cause of pity; a true 
list, it is well known, has not been given, which is very 
wrong, for many people are in a dreadful state of uncertainty 
about their friends. Amongst others, Frank Moore till 
Saturday night was quite ignorant whether his only son 
was dead or alive; but he got to speak to the Duke of 
York, who assured him he was quite safe; a convincing 
proof they know more than they choose to tell. ® 

There were illuminations at the public offices, but they 
were far from general. They say Wellington was never 


TO THE HON. MRS. ——. 
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so near being beaten; he saw the moment, and cried out, 
“ Come, my boys, give them three cheers, and attack them !” 
which was done with such force that it decided the fate of 
the day. It is very evident he was determined to conquer 
or die. One may well say, as was said on another 
occasion, “Such another victory would ruin us.” We have 
been drawn upon for 36 millions!!! which they are giving 
away as fast as they can. The Duke of C—d is come 
for money, and a settlement for his wife. I am assured 
he has obtained the latter request. 

There has been a French play at the Argyll Rooms by 
private subscription. At first it was very bad, but they 
have got some tolerable actors now; they talk of going 
on with it next winter, but it is thought it will be 
stopped. 

London is very dull this season. Paris will now, I 
suppose, be the scene of all the rejoicings on this glorious 
victory. It is said Bonaparte is in bad health; and this 
overthrow to all his greatness will not mend it, I should 
suppose. Mrs. W. and her tribe are well. We called one 
day at W.’s, and found them ¢éfe-d-téte most uncomfortably ; 
we went another to dear Strawberry, which is very well 
kept in her way. 


Believe me, dear , ete. 





ee 





LETTER FROM MRS. 
Florence. 


Every day since I have been here, dear , I have 
been myself to the post-office in vain, expecting a letter 
from you, till at length yesterday my eyes were gladdened 
by the sight of your handwriting. I told you in my 
last letter of our journey from Milan hither, which was 
not very interesting. The country is amazingly rich, 
and highly cultivated, but not very picturesque, till you 
come near the Apennines. We were two days and a 
half crossing them,—snow and tempest all the while. 
Florence swarms with English at this time. There are 
soirées twice a week at Madame Apponi’s, the Austrian 
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minister’s wife; they are both delightful people, but I 
cannot say much for the Florentine society. Madame 
Apponi sings delightfully, and so also does a Duchesse 
de Lanti; but I believe the latter is not altogether a 
praiseworthy character, though she is one of the principal 
personages at Florence, and generally received, and paid 
great court to. The Duchesse, Madame A , Magnelli, 
and David, the famous stage singer, are generally at Lady 
B ’s every Saturday evening, and they make her parties 
agreeable, otherwise they would be the most tiresome 
things possible, for it is impossible to have worse manners 
than her ladyship; she is like an ill-bred school miss, 
vulgarly familiar with one or two, and never speaking 
a word to the rest of her company. Lord B is more 
agreeable and well-mannered, and is a delightful musician. 
Mr. P , his secretary, likewise sings very well. Pretty 
Mrs. Cadogan is here, and Lord and Lady Ponsonby 
likewise. I saw Lady Glenbervie the day I arrived here. 
She set off the next to Rome. She never hears from 
the Princess of Wales now, and has at length discontinued 
writing; as she received no answers to her letters, she 
concluded they were not welcome, or that the Princess 
is displeased with her. Lady Glenbervie expressed herself 
with much kindness on this melancholy subject. Mr. 
Douglas was with the Glenbervies, which makes his mother 
quite happy. Poor Lady Bute is dying, I am sure; she 
has been much worse lately. Mr. Burrell was dreadfully 
shocked at Lady Malpas’s death, and indeed so were 
all the English here: it is supposed she died of consump- 
tion. Miss M will be setting her cap, I daresay, 
at Lord Malpas, as soon as it is decent to do so. Do 
you not think Lord Aberdeen’s marriage to Lady 
Hamilton an odd circumstance? She has not mourned 
her first husband long. 

Is it true that the Prince Regent purposes trying 
to get a divorce from his unhappy consort, so soon as 
he is King, and that she enforces her right to being 
Queen? I do not approve of her conduct, but I am 
exceedingly sorry for her, and think she has been as 
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much sinned against as sinning. I should think and 
hope the Prince can do her no further wrong. 

This Milan commission is an odious piece of business, 
and a disgrace to all those who have taken a part in it. 
The English here are generally in favour of the Princess, 
but she is doing all she can to forfeit their good opinion. I 
heard that Willikin had quarrelled with the courier, and left 
the Villa d’Este; what have you heard on this subject lately ? 
Willikin always appeared to me to be a well-behaved, 
sensible child. I trust this rogue will not be permitted to 
injure the poor boy, but I fear his power is unlimited. 

Lord Byron passed through Florence a few days since, 
and dined at Lady ——s, where I was invited; but I did 
not like to gaze at him, though I wished it; for there 
is something to me derogatory to feminine dignity in 
the effrontery of running after a man to stare at him, 
because he has written a clever work, or because he is 
dressed in some peculiar costume. It is, in my opinion, 
beneath a lady, and impertinent to a man’s feelings, if 
he has any, to indulge in such rude curiosity, by courting 
his attention to such an extent as J have often seen ladies 
do towards Lord Byron. I did not therefore pay him 
so much attention as I would have done a person of less 
celebrity : but at supper I sat next him, and he entered 
into conversation with me. The few words he spoke 
were uttered in a voice peculiarly melodious. As to 
his person, tis nothing; his countenance is replete with 
intelligence, but far from being regularly handsome. He 
appeared to me annoyed by the excess of attention 
lavished upon him by all the ladies; and I was much 
amused by one very ugly woman, who said she would 
go a thousand miles to see him, and whose ecstasy was 
so great when she was introduced to the poet, that I 
thought she would have fallen on her knees before 
him,—she was speechless with delight, But what made 
this lady’s admiration so diverting was, that she is cer- 
tainly one of the plainest people it is possible to see; 
and I thought how the object of her adoration would 
ridicule the poor foolish woman. 
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And now I have filled this sheet, and not said half 
what I have to say. I must employ the remnant of 
space left to me, to entreat you to write soon, and to 
believe me always yours, etc. 


FROM THE SAME TO THE SAME. 


My Dear ——-,—I learn that you are anxious to have 
some tidings of me, and I hasten to relieve your kind 
anxiety about myself. All Rome is quite distracted at the 
arrival of the Emperor, and at the expected galas which 
are to ensue at the same time. The Romans themselves 
look upon this visit as one of mauvaise augure to their 
ancient government and their ancient Pope. I went into 
the Corso yesterday, and looked at the show from a 
window. The street was filled with an innumerable con- 
course of people of all descriptions. Tapestry and satin 
bedcovers, etc., were suspended from the balconies, every 
one of which was crowded with well-dressed people; in 
short, it was the Carnival over again, only without noise 
and in fine weather. After all, what was it set us all 
gaping, to see about twenty or thirty state carriages drive 
past, for it was not possible to distinguish the people in 
them? Cannon fired from the Porta del Popolo, and was 
answered by the Castle of St. Angelo. Hats were slowly 
and unwillingly taken off. No huzzas, no tokens of 
approbation were bestowed upon the whole cavalcade, 
which passed along in a dead silence to the Monte Cavallo, 
where the Emperor had an interview with the Pope, which 
must have been short, as the Pope passed our house half 
an hour afterwards, on his usual airing; and so ended this 
eventful entrée. It is said that Marie Louise was not 
permitted to come farther than Florence, for wherever 
she appears, universal applause and acclamations ensue, 
in contradistinction to the marked coldness shown the 
Emperor, I have not yet heard what are the orders of 
the day in the way of entertainments or revels, pious o» 
impious, as we have no ambassador here, and the English 
are generally disliked. I conclude we shall be all 
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excluded from these festivities, Gell and Craven dined 
with us two days ago,— just as amiable, just the same as 
ever,—can I say more for them? in short, exactly what 
Lady Glenbervie used to say to her son,—not in the least 
amproved: perhaps you will think otherwise, however, for 
Sir. W. Gell is so far changed that much of his gay spirits 
are subdued, for he is quite a cripple from gout. Craven 
you will see shortly in England. I charged him to see 
you, which required no charge. Lord Guildford is also 
here, and to remain here another week: he looks as well 
as ever, and is as charming. He dined with us yesterday. 
I see the Duchess of Devonshire frequently ; she is suave 
and pleasant in society, and is an invaluable friend here 
to the English. It is impossible to give you an idea of 
how unpopular our country-people have made themselves 
with the Romans, During the Carnival they did all sorts 
of violent, silly things, which have gained them this bad 
name. Sir William Gell heard a few days since from the 
Princess of Wales, and in her letter she hints at the pro- 
bability of her returning soon to England. I hope she 
may put this good intention speedily into execution. 
Sir W. Gell is averse to remaining in her service, and, if 
she could find another eligible person to replace him, would 
resign his situation; but he does not like to do so before 
Her Royal Highness has found a successor to himself. 
He is the kindest-hearted person in the world. 

Adieu, my dear 





Believe me, etc. 


THE END. 


MORRISON AND GIBB, PRINTERS, EDINBURGH 
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